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THE RESTITUTION OF GWALIOR FORT 

The cession to His Highness the M'lharaja Scindu of the 
historical fortress of Gwalior, and the withdrawal of the 
British army from the neighbouring cantonment of Monr, 
has been naturally, the subject of much comment in both 
England and India although it is in the latter coimtry that 
Its full signiHcance is best appreciated and understood 
For forty two years, since the defeat of the Gwalior army 
at Maharajpore and Punniar, the fortress has been held by 
British troops excepting for an interval of five years, between 
1853, when the Maharaja Scindia attained his majority, and 
1858 when his troops mutinied, and the fortress, which had 
been restored to the Maharaja, was captured from the rebel 
troops by the late Lord Strathnairn, then Sir Hugh Rose 
I cannot but anticipate that there will be many, espe 
cially military cntics, who will condemn the restitution , and 
there will be a still larger number who while confiding in 
the loyalty and good sense of Her Majesty s Indian Govern 
ment, will still consider that in days of trouble and anxiety 
hke the present, when on a^ our Indian borders clouds arc 
gathering, it was a doubtful policy to surrender one of those 
ppsinons which, through all histone times, the petjpleof 
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India hdVe been a^^stomed to asbqpiate with empire, and 
which enabled us toj ipld a dominant position with regard 
to the army of ornypT the most powerful and capable of 
Indian pnik^itSii, ^^JSpTthe other handf *hc inherent strength 
md courage o^ttbc policy adopted, and c^am distinct 
idvantages which attach to it, w 31 be appreciated and 
understood by Englishmen and Indians alike> ^he cession 
of the Gwalior fort is not alone a complmfent addressed to 
Maharaja Scindia It i^jbe generous response of the 
British Government to the sincere and unsought proffers of 
assistance and declarations of devotion which, oii^the eve 
of war with Russia, were received from all the important 
native States It seems to assure them that their loyalty 
IS not only graciously accepted by the Queen Empress, but 
IS fully credited by her and her ministers that the proffers 
of men ind money and personal service made to the 
Government from every province of Hindustan were not 
SO miny empty and idle expressions, intended to veil a 
dt( p se ited disloyalty, or to shroud sinister designs and 
ictions, but were what they professed to be, th( hi'irtfelt 
and eager wish of the chiefs to be allowed within or beyond 
the Indian borders, to fight by the side of English troops 
111 defence of the flag which, since the Empress herself 
assumed the sovereignty of India, they have accepted as 
national 

The secret of the surrender of the fortress was well 
kept, ind until the eve of the event was not in the 
possession of the press Now however, that the 
innouncement has been publicly made by the V iceroy m 
full durbm, and that secrecy no longer attaches to the 
negotiitions it may not be uninteresting that one who 
was officially connected with the proceedings should place 
before Englishmen those considerations and f^ts which 
may guide their judgment m estimating the importance of 
the event, and which may help ! o convince those able and 
instructed critics who are now disposed to dispute the 
wisdom of the policy followed, that the Government were 
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as judicious and far seeing in their actkm, as the eAhets of 
that action wiH bd extended and endui;h^ 

1 would first then, in order to ma&ti the question dear 
to di» general readei*, give a brief account of our past 
^jNnettion Wi^^the’ jGwalior fortress, and then explain the 
circumstances ^d conihtions which seem to amply justify 
Its surrender 

Madho^ ^eindia, the second son of the founder of the 
family, came ihto collision with'^IlP British Government in 
the last quihter of the eighteenth century, during the first 
Mahratta war, ^hen his power which had been steadily 
growing and becoming more and more formidable, received 
Its first serious check from the expedition sent by Hastings 
to create a diversion in the north of the Mahratta country, 
and relieve the Bombay Grovernment of the pressure which 
had compelled them to accede to the "infamous conven* 
tion of Wurgaum 

It was in the course of this expedition that Major 
Popham the commander after storming Lihore, captured 
for the first time in a night attack, and with but twenty 
European soldiers and two companies of sepoys, the rock 
fortress of Gwalior This disaster followed as it was by 
another defeat in the open field by Major Camac, Pop 
ham s successor, brought Scindia to terms, and he concluded 
the first treaty with the British Government in 1781, by 
which his independent position was fully recognised, and m 
which he agreed to mediate a peace between the Company 
<uid the Mahratta Government at Poona The result of 
this mediation was the treaty of Salbye m the following 
year, between the British and the Peshwa — a. settlement of 
differences which Madhoji Scindia undertook to guarantee 
and by so doing acquired additional importance among the 
other Mahratta chiefs 

Madhoji difsd in 1794, and was succeeded by his grand- 
nephew, Doulat Rao SciiHia, during whose reign the 
power of the Mahrattas, and the discipline and number of 
the Maharajas troc^, continually increased under the 
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supervision and training of I*rench*ofiicers, tvntil Generals 
Wellesley and Late, in the second Mahriftta war, defeated 
him, and compelled him by the treaty of S}r|ee Anjengaon, 
to surrender idl hu terntones m Hhtdustan Proper The 
treaty of November, 1805, Ceded Gwafior to the Maha- 
raja, and constituted the nver Chumbul the northern 
boundary of the Mahratta possessiops, which it still remains 

From that time to 1837, when he died, Doulat Rao 
Scmdia remained at pe^i^Avith the British Government 
though convicted on various occasions, and particularly 
during the Pindaree troubles, of intriguing desperately with 
Its enemies, conduct which it was not convenient to inves- 
tigate too closely or to resent 

The Maharaja left no son, nor had he according to 
Hindu custom adopted a successor A youth of eleven 
years of age was however, selected from among the poor 
relations of the family to succeed him although the tur 
bulent elements in the Gwalior State required the strength 
and courage of a man to hold them in check The natural 
and inevitable consequence of a long minority ensued, and 
the State during the whole rugn of this chief remained in 
a virtual condition of anarchy the great nobles carrying 
on private war against each other and the troops being in 
a chronic state of mutiny 

In February, 1843, the Maharaja, Jankoji Scmdia died 
Like his predecessor he had no son nor had he expressed 
any wish regarding the succession, although repeatedly and 
earnestly pressed by the Resident to do so His widow, a 
girl of twelve years of age, adopted the present Maharaja, 
Jiaji Rao Scmdia, then a child of eight years This selec 
tion was made with the consent of the nobles and the 
principal officers of the army, and the adoption and suc- 
cession were recognised and approved by the British 
Government The administration was to be earned on 
by the maternal uncle of the tee Maharaja, known as the 
Mama Sahib, as Regent, who was believed to possess 
great mfiuence in the State But successful intrigues were 
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at once started agamst*lum, and the Qppo&ing i&chdpi sensed 
theipowetv drove the R^^ent ftsom the capital, and filled all 
offices 'Arith persons known to be hostile to the l^ntish 
Gove^ment. At the same time iai|;e bodies pf excited 
troops were concentrated at Gwalior and the attitude df 
the Durbar became so unfriendly that, m view of the 
approaching Sikh campa^n^ and the necessity of having 
a friendly State and not a hostile one in the rear of the 
British army, it was considered* imperative to interfere 
directly in the Gwalior administration, and insist upon the 
expulsion of those who had been responsible for the late 
revolution The British force moved against Gwalior, 
where the troops were in full revolt and had gained 
possession of the person of the Maharani and the minor 
chief The battles of Maharajpore and Punmar need not 
here be described 1 hey were fought on the same day 
and their result was the complete defeat of the Gwaliot 
army and the acceptance of the demands of the Govern 
ment, in accordance with which the State army was 
reduced to 6,000 cavalry, 3,000 infantry, and 200 gunners 
with 32 guns Territory to the value of 18 lakhs of 
rupees a year was assigned to the British Govern 
ment for the maintenance of a contingent force, and 
other lands for the payment of the debts of the State 
to the British Government and the expenses of the 
war It was further ordered that during the minority of 
the Maharaja the administration should be conducted m 
accordance with the advice of the British Resident and, on 
Its part, the Government undertook to confirm and maintain 
all the temtorial rights of the Gwalior State The treaty 
which contained these provisions was signed on January 13, 
1844 From that date till 4853 the fortress of Gwalior was 
held on behalf of His Highness by Bntish troops Upon 
his coming of age, ih 1853, it was surrendered to him by 
Lord Dalhousie. Then followed the mutiny of 1857, and 
the revolt of the Gwalior contingent at Morar Scindia's 
troops, excited and exposed to constant temptation, remained 
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a whole year oDtwwrdly*loyal^ to iheif nutter, 
who, ably suppwted hy hut w^attd devoted Munster, &ir 
Dinkur Eao, < 76 ^ 1 1 had ihrawli in ilus lot with the 
British CkiVeMiheht At 1eAg;6i, a ftaa^ of a&mety, 
and whefi the neCk of ^e re^dt was broken amd British 
supremacy hras again being aasdrted throughout Hindustan, 
the Gwahor army, on the abroach of the last formidable 
rebel leader, Tantia Topi, w^i^y mutmied, and drove the 
Maharaja from his capitab 'Retribution followed swiftly on 
the offence That bnlliant soldier who has lately passed 
away Lord Strathnairn, had within a fortnight defeated the 
rebel army and recaptured the fortftbss, and the Maharaja 
was again reinstated in his capital 

After the conclusion of peace throughout India, when Lord 
Canning was rewarding the loyal, punishing the unfriendly 
and renewing and modifying in his new character of Viceroy 
the engagements which had been concluded with native States 
by the British Government in the name of the East India 
Company, the Gwalior treaties came under revision The 
new obhgations of the Maharaja were embodied in a treaty 
of December is, This document contains no men^ 

tion Ox the fortress, which had remained in our possession 
after its capture by Sir Hugh Rose > but m the negotiations 
It was not foigotten, and Lord Canning gave to His High 
ness a conditional promise that it would be restored when 
this could be safely done 

The treaty of i860 raised the maximum number of the 
force which the Maharaja mig^t maintain, and* it further 
substituted for the contingent force, maintained under the 
treaty of 1844, a subsidiary force, which was practicaUji^ a 
brigade of the British army, to be maintained within His 
Highness 9 territories. The expense of this force waai not to 
be less than sixteen lakhs of rupees per annum, to meet 
which distncts had been before assigned. 

The Maharaja, who had bitterly felt his hdlj^eSS posi- 
tion in 1857—58, when he was utterly at the mercy of his 
mutinous soldiers readily assented to tiie retention of tile 
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fottqpBS hy <lie Bmtisb* the twenty was an exceed 

logty odteus atil iiajpalxtd^ 9a«i» seeing 4 hat the fortress 
enhkly domiQjMtsd^is fteisr oaixtsl xndlos jpalace 

IilJiifil the qi^h&iod^i0ss*^ullyv considered by dx? 
Gcrrerntnent « {The cahtonneht of Mom, five miles from 
Gwalior, whiob, itfivas assumed, could npt be held with 
safylby were die feotress surrendered, wds exceedm^y 
unheiltfaiy and tm|M>{mlar, ant the Government was anxious 
to kaVe It for spine healtKiasite, if this could be found 
in a good tstratc^cal |>ositiott After long inquiry, however, 
It was found impracaeable to remove the cantonment, and 
Scindia himself in theiedays wqs very averse to losmg the 
support and protection afforded him by the ptesenee of a 
Bntish brigade five miles from his palace and Imes and 
finally m 1864, he gave to Sir John Lawrence, who was 
then Viceroy, a cheerful acquiescence in the contmued reten- 
tion of the fortress by the Bntish Government so long as 
they diould deem it necessary to retain it, on condition that 
his own flag was flown from its ramparts and that be was 
saluted by its guns , and, further, that should our gamson 
be withdrawn the fortress should be restored to bun. To 
these conditions no objection could, of course, be offered 
an^be was addressed by the Viceroy to this effect, the com 
plimentof an addition of is guns an^ iso gunners to his 
force being permitted 

Twenty one years have now elapsed sipce this arrange 
ment, made by Sir John Lawrence, was concluded, and no 
change has been made m the possession, or tn the con 
dittons httachibg to the occupation of Mbrap and the fort 
Itiix ^e that the question of the surrender has been more 
thun once discussed, mid, indeed, it may be said to have 
femained ^cmanently jiendmg before the Government of 
India Iq 1870 it wXs taken up by Lord Mayo in a most 
stateso^liibkn. m^u^nar Every reason for and against the 
abandonngmdt of Mom apd the cession of the fortress was 
folly asguf 4 ft Was the disinclination of the Home 
Qovermtient which prpvmited the rendition being then 
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earned into effect, 'and fmte Hiat date idl die pneeent time 
the question waa not JsenQiisty considered ^ 

But Scfmlias t® fepo^e^ |ns ^rtress has. grown 

even sl^ng^ tn. pri^ortien ea the ^nera} tranqjitUity of 
the cotffitrjr has hecome more and more eompiete As 
communications, 'railways, and telegraphs ha'ira extended, 
and, with them, the power of rapidly concentrating troops 
and^ suppressing mutiny the Maharaja has dwelt less on 
the disasters of 1858, felt less anxious for the 
immediate neighboudiood of a British brigade , and it has 
at no time been a secret from those pohtical officers who 
have been charged with the conduct of official business 
with His Highness, that the chief desire of his heart and 
life has been to recover possession of his family fortress 
and that his feeling towards the British Government has 
been persistently clouded and embittered by their disinclma 
tion to reopen the question of its restoration Now, with 
special pomp, in solemn Durbar, and to the joy <rf the 
Maharaja and the silent satisfaction of all the greater 
pnnees, Loi;d Duffenn has announced the rendition of the 
fortress to Scindia, ihe abandonment of the British 
cantonment of Morar, and the withdrawal of the British 
forces to Agra on the one hand, and to Jhansi and Saugor 
on the other, beyond the borders of Gwalior temtory the 
Maharaja, on his part, agreeing to certain conditions 
necessary to prevent danger to the military strength or the 
strategical position of the Indian Government 

I Will now end^vour to show that Ihe action which 
the Government have taken is politic and reasonable not 
only from a sentimental point of view, which must not ^be 
neglected m a country hke India where sentiment sways 
men s minds perhaps more than declared and admitted 
but also on grounds of military and political advanta^, our 
strcmgtili being distinctly increased by th^ cessKm^^d not 
diminished 

The more important conditions of the 'agreemmit are 
as follows The British Government cedes to Maharaja 
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Scmdia t^e df which at the pteseat 

tim^e IS British tdrrEfi(^, hss' ^^ahtahle^banwbr and 

buil^gs, Gf ^rmated vaiish of half h miiSon sterkng, 
and festgr® tb hod ‘the fortress of Gwaditor, 'wtdt its 
barracks, buikhng^, and fbrtifiicktions In return Ibf these 
concessions the Mah^ja pays to the Bnti^ Government 
the sum of fifteen lakhs of rupees, beipg die estimated 
expenditure on the fortress, and ^des to it, in full 
sovereignty, the town and fort 4>f Jhansi, situated some 
seventy miles south dast of his capital He also engages 
to raise no question m connection with those conditions of 
fbrtner treaties and engagements under D^ch the Govern 
ment, m consideration of districts assigned, is bound to 
maintain a certain number of troops within Gwalior 
territory, to be used m upholding his authority, should 
this be threatened by open revolt 

This obligation, which the Government in no way 
desires to evade, will stiU be incumbent on it, but will 
be more adequately fulfilled by the location of troops in 
favourable strategical positions on the Gwalior borders, 
than actually within Gwalior territory The Maharaja 
admits that the Government knows from what points 
It can best fulfil the engagements which it freely acknow 
ledges There caq,^ be little doubt that the terms thus 
a^eed upon are eminently favourable to the Maharaja, 
and they were intended so to be The Viceroy and 
Secretmy of State, who, by a happy inspiration, perceived 
how appropriate a reply to the loyal offers of service on the 
part of the ruling princes would be this proof of confidence 
m one pf their most conspicuous representatives did not 
wisdi to burden the gracious gift so heavily, that its 
advantages and the generous trust which prompted it 
might he ohscur^ by a dloud of unpalatable conditions 
What Iras easeptial has been secured, viz , the acquisition 
of a position which, from a military point of view, is stnmger 
and more useful, both for offence and defence than Morar 
while such pecimiary compensation for the expense of 
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itmovsl will lie Indtati 

treasury 

Among:^ vX ^die 

f 6 rtress>*t^^|fiNfc ^iuA Vj*rt 'strf^o^ Va» Toeaieagl^ of 
provi's^ lalth ^ iuJfiUir^ sc^enm prairmsfrwlien 

tltetime for its iulHiltaoat haddtd7«(»)i^ l»c»?d Ca^ntg 
had assured tbe Maharsp'^-and bis wcK^ds had^ heea eoo>' 
firmed by Lord LaWrence — thatihe fort would be festiKed 
when this couM safely be<dbne , and li^it eould be shown to 
the satisfaction the Government that die restoration 
could now be made, not only with bafety hut with M- 
vanta^e> it would have been dishoncmrable to deky die 
fulfilment of die prdmise To keep the {d^hted word is- 
incumbent upon the paramount' Power, a ^lolafed promise 
IS more disastrous to us than a lost battle, and a 
pledge honourably redeemed counts more than a victory 
The strategical points of India have entirely changed m the 
last quarter of a centuiy, not only from die advance of Russia 
entailing an elaborate system of mibtary defence on our 
North west frontie^ but, to a far greater degree, by the 
com^detion of rmlways, whidi have jdnfted the lines of 
communication and enabled the British mmy to conoetnraiie 
r^tdly on any particukr point Gwalior, which was 
formerly a situation of constdershle nigportance has bemi 
espedi^lyafiected by rmlway^^eonstruotion^ ft no 
commands the Grand Trutdc Road, which Was die mtuhlme 
of conunonieation between Bombicy and K^tbem 
that dominant position is transferred fionr Gwalmr^ to 
Jhanst This important pmnt will, on a reference 
ms£pf be seen to constitute ihe enf rente easterly of 

Gwalior termoiy *^10 which it was added aiber did 
when the fort was stormed by Hugh RQids«<lfet^ 
Bntish territory narrows here to a htde isdunu^l^l^^i^ 
independent States of Gwalior and Grcha on eil|iw£«*lde. 
The Jhm:^ feit is nm, at present, of any^p^ortaedt!^ and 
has been allowed to feB uito tmn> but above 

the town on a scarped rock, and is not commanded any 
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lie^htu ^'The fonSL which, hke auny m India, 
lies ^imoMdttlQly hes^h dhh milling protecttba of the 
citadel, IS a flonrtj^hmg, bu^y ^ce, and wiU in a few years 
bec0]^9 an Important dbrnmerual centre, fo^ on this point 
a network of railways converge Fi3*st may be noticed the 
Ime now under* construction which, passing neatly due cast 
of Jhansi, runs trough the Bntish districts of Hamirpur and 
Banda, and joins the East Indian Railway at Manikpnr 
This line was specially devised as a famine work to protect 
a country often afflicted by drought, and its strategical 
Value consists in this, that, passing close to the military 
cantonment of Nowgoi^, which will be materially 
strengthened under proposed arrangements, it allows us 
to command and hold m check the whole of that wild 
Bundelkhund, native and Bntish which is now qiuet and 
loyal enough but which, nevertheless is inhabited by a 
singularly bold and turbulent race, who have never re 
matned long tranquil under any masters and who in times 
of trouble require to be ruled with a firm hand 

Due south from Jhansi runs the Indian Midland 
Railway, the construction of which has been sanctioned 
and commenced This line will be one of die most 
important in Indid, and this is so fully acknowledged 
by other and competing compames, that the opposition by 
whidh It has been so long delayed is thoroughly understood 
by those who are behind the scenes m railway politics 
Profitable and safe as commercial investment, it will be 
still more useful as a stralsigic line allowing troops and war 
material to be forwarded without bretdc of gauge from 
Bombay to Northern India by a fir quicker and nearer 
route than the long transit over the Great Indian 
Penbisubh* Railway and East Indian Railway, i>ta 
Allahabad 

North east and north west from Jhansi will stretch two 
lines, bWittches pf the Midland Railway— one to Cawnporc, 
the chief commerCtal emporium of Northern India, with a 
bridge over die Jumna at Kajpi, and the other through 
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Gwalior to Agra, the most importanf polittcal and military 
position in the North west Provinces 

It will thus be seen tha^Jhansi Will be the centre of a 
most mteresiting and commanding system of railways 
already in prepress, while it is not unlikely that the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway Company 
may hereafter extend their line from Godra to Rudam, 
and through the heart of Central India to the same 
point 

A division of the British army, stationed at Jhansi, will 
thus command the whole of the Bundelkhund and Gwalior 
country It will completely secure our communications on 
broad gauge lines through Central to Northern India by 
alternate routes to Gwalior and Cawnpore, and, m case of 
the Maharaja Scindia calling upon us to fulfil our 
obligations, and assist him in again crushing his mutinous 
army, two divisions simultaneously ad\ancing from Jhansi 
and Agra to Gwalior, from which they are equi distant, will 
be m an infinitely stronger military position than a brigade 
merely holding the cantonment of Morar, and requiring 
reinforcements before it could safely take the field 

It must be understood that according to the highest 
responsible military authonties the restoration of the 
fortress to Scmdia necessarily implied the abandonment of 
the Morar cantonment which could not be held with safety 
except by a very large force if the fortificatiohs were in 
other than British hands This has been so generally 
admitted that I will not attempt its discussion here 

What, then, are the advantages or disadvantages of 
withdrawal from Moral: ^ In the first place, we apparently 
lose a large amount of capital which has been expended on 
this cantonment on die other hand, we must remember 
that valuable districts were specially assigned by treskty for 
the maintenance of the Morar brigade and that these 
districts remain in our hands The loss, if a balance sheet 
were drawn out would not I fanc) be greatly against the 
Government 
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To the i^nhealthm^Qf Mpi^r which has been through 
long years, u^ed as the principal reason for its abandon 
ment, 1 do not attach mu^ importance Probably the 
salubrity of the station has much increased owing to the 
gready extended growth of trees than which there is no 
greater source of health in India though pseudo sanitary 
authorities unscientihcally urge frequent war against them 
Certainly, during the four and a half years that I have held 
political change of Central India, Morar has been no more 
unhealthy than other British cantonments The chief 
argument against retaining Morar is contained in the fact 
that unless it could be shown to be a necessary check and 
defence against Scindias army it was a distinct disad 
vantage and a dram on our military strength, for it uselessly 
locked up a brigade of the British army, which, in times ot 
emeigenc) was not available for service in the field 

The day has fortunately arrived m India when it<: 
princes can be treated with more confidence dian in former 
years of intrigue and cupidity, when the policy of the 
British Government towards native States had not been 
formally announced and declared under the authority of the 
Queen 1 know no reason that the policy of mistrust and 
suspicion should for ever be maintained, nor that it should 
be considered a wise thing for the British Government to 
continue to hold as it were, a pistol to the head of Maharaja 
Scindia, by commanding his palace and city with British 
guns No one can guarantee the continued fidelity of 
Scmdias army composed of mercenaries with no special 
reason for loyalty to their chief, and without that constant 
work and severe discipline which prevent sloth from develop 
ing into mutiny But should such an occasion unfortunately 
ans^ the Imperial army will be amply sufficient to render 
the Maharaja whose loyalty has been ever conspicuous such 
assistance as he may require, and a great empire like ours 
must be prepared to accept risks in return for advantages 
and cannot be for ever protecting itself, like n hypochondriac 
against hypothetical dangei^s It may be urged, as it has 
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been urged before thsu d)i|(tgeitierou%coft9e$sl^ to 
wtil create an mcobrenient |^eoedc^ wbeifcllaim^ somewhat 
similar may bn j^oiessed fr^ ${ydnnbad» Beroda!, or Indore 
But the ease is altoge^en exqqpttona], ^and can 

form no reasonsMe precedent If it did, the 
Government, which lives and thnves on anomalies in India, 
IS quite strong enough to disregard and des|!a^ precedent, 
which IS often no more than a s3monym for weakndsa 

The force of the Mahasaja will be increased by a suffi 
oient number of infantry to enable him to adequatdy hold 
the cantonment and foit, but hts standing army will still |>e 
I ooo men below the treaty limits , for there will he pd 
increase in his artillery, and as he now only maintains four 
regular cavalry regiments, while he might under treaty 
maintain twelve and as he has engaged not to raise addt 
tional cavalry, the force which is allowed him by treaty 
wiU not be exceeded 

The military value of the fortress of Gwalioi^ must now 
be considered This famous rock has been often described 
and in most detail by the distinguished Director of Archse 
ology in India, Major General Cunningham, whose monox 
graph on the subject is careful and complete Two years 
ago Major J B Keith, who has been employed on the 
work of monumental preservation in the fort, and who has 
done admirable service in the scientific and discreet con 
servation (as opposed to the usual obnoxious restoration) 
of the interesting Buddhistic temples add Hindu palaces 
still remaining there, published an excellent guide to the 
fortress and lastly M Louis Rousselet, in his splendid 
work on India, and its Native Princes,** has given a Very 
readable account of the rock and its buddings from the 
artistic point of view with many effective sketches, fmwuiig 
the twenty ninth chapter of hts work To these I'wcAdd 
refer English readers for fnll military, scientific, and bHistSc 
descnptions of the historical fortress, which a sfiat 
of monarchy for many years before die Chrhitian era, 
having passed by turns info the hands of Hindus, 
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m the buildings m 

ihfie^ %trei$^ oC ^e 'highest archiecdpgieal and 
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'the^rodh shnipdy irem die plain to a height of 
30Q feet, $cajgped and almost impr^;nable, eiccept m two 
village^;, oa western fece, which has been of late years 
stroc^y fort^ed The rock itself is thus the fortress, the 
abrupt scarps of which form its best wall of defence It is 
about two miles m length, and vanes fhrni soo to 900 yards 
m W^dth. High above it use the famous Buddhist temples 
of Saa Bhao and the Teh Mandir, while the principal 
entrance passes beneath the walls, still decorated with 
beautiful encaustic tiles, of the great palace of Raja Man 
Singh, which is described by General Cunningham as one 
of the finest pieces of architecture m Northern India, and 
which has lately been cleared qf rubbish and preserved 
from further decay by Major Keith s enlightened exertions 
Round the north east base of the rody lies the ancient 
city of Gwalior, now almost deserted Beyond the south 
east,augle stretch the extensive parks and pleasure grounds 
of the Maharaja Scmdia from the midst of which rise his 
several palaces, some reserved for purposes of entertain 
ment and State, and some utilised as public offices To 
the south west hes the new town of Gwalior, known as the 
LushKar which by its name, meaning “ camp,’ sigmficantly 
recall’s th^ days when a Mahratta chief was no more than 
t^e leader of a marauding clan who had no fixed habitahou 
and whose* tent was his home Great Mahratta houses 
Idu^^^lP^e of Semdm nnd Holkar, are in no way ishamed 
oi their families, but on the contrary, cherish 
and,|Mxqpnp)aifi;i5 any memorials of the days when their 
ancqstgin|,^ept over India, overwhelming the Emperor of 
Delhi aw fiiie Riropd chiefs of Rajputana m a common nun, 
until Bn^hylftydiijiets barred the way and compelled them 
to fall ba^^ 
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The fortress "as I have descrih^d it, cpuiyBiands eveiy 
building in c4d and new^ Gwalior a^d the Maharaja's 
palaces. It can weU be imagined with what feeluigs a 
proud aild soMsitive chief must have r<^;ar4e4 Uie fortress 
which continuadiy frowned above his pal^e, and whic£ must 
have seemed to tell a perpetually recurring tale of suspicion 
and distrust, fpr it cannot be denied that for the purpose of 
absolutely overawing the Mahratta capital the fortress is 
admirably placed But if we disr^ard this consideration 
and disclaim the wish to maintain a position which is 
odious to a friendly and loyal feudatory, and if we regard 
the fortress solely with reference to Imperial defence and 
possible contingencies which may hereafter arise of war in 
India, or beyond its borders or with a European Power, 
then the decision of the question whether the fort should 
be kept or surrendered is easy 

Under such circumstances the possession of the fortress 
would be a distinct evil and loss Its size is so great that it 
could not be adequately held in time of war without a garrison 
so large as to senously diminish our effective strength in the 
field In these days we hear much of fortresses, fortifications, 
and places of refuge, and to the latter there is no objection, 
assuming that they are constructed in order to secure the 
safety of women children and sick in case of a sudden and 
local rising But beyond this we require no fortressis in 
India, except at strategical points on our North west frontier 
and to secure the great central arsenals The British 
did not conquer India by remaining behind the walls of 
fortresses and if we are beaten m the field, which, unlefis 
we degenerate, we never shall be it will be of no avail to 
run like foxes or jackals into our hdles 

India his been won in the open field and must there be 
defended and maintained and the less we have to do with 
fortresses, which consume our active fighting strength the 
better Our army is too good and too small tp require 
these luxuries of bad or indifferent soldiers If the Gwalior 
fort were held m time of war by a British brigade, the 
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«neh\y would- nqt^takef*the trouble to beuego it '‘It com 
mands no^uofosstilfy luie oC cotnnuuueatton and it would 
be feft alone wujb our txtfops shut up inside and useless 
Supp^uig; on tfie other hand, that the troops of our loyal 
ally, ^ Maharaja Semdta should act as they did in 1856 
and again mutiny and seize the fortress, it will be remem* 
beredi that it did^ot on that occasion take Sir Hugh Rose 
long to recover it, and although we have immensely 
increased its f^ength by fortifications, constructed within 
the last few yoM-s, yet the power of modern artillery has 
moreaseii m far greater proportion , while no native chief 
in India possesses a single rified or breech loading gun, nor 
could any fort in India be held against our artillery for 
forty eight hours 

The Gwalior fortress is moreover, commanded by a 
hill about a mile distant, and this has always been thought 
by high military authorities to deprive it of its chief value , 
while political considerations have prevented our proposing 
to construct on this height such an outwork as would 
prevent its being turned to a hostile use As a avilian, 
with no knowledge of engineering science, and possessing 
only a firm confidence in the fighting value of the Bntish 
soldier, 1 have always regarded this commanding hill with 
some contempt, and have insisted that the difference in 
height between the positions was so small that British 
troops must indeed have lost their traditional courage if 
they allowed themselves to be driven from the fort by the 
fire of guns which they should be able to silence I am 
tnhch pleased to find that this opinion is shared by a noble 
field marshal in the British army, who is intimately 
acquainted with the {position, and whose saentific 
knowlei%e 18 equal to his fame as a military leader But 
were the opposite hill held by British rifled artillery there 
could be no doubt that the fort would be a most 
unpleasant place of residence and that no defence could be 
long protracted 

These, then, are the m%in considerations which 
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may be held to justify the withdrawal of the British 
forces beyond the Gwadbr border/ and tlref surreud^ of the 
fortress diojigh our withdrawal is not, after id!, absrdute 
since a Bntiidi detachment still remains at the cantonment 
of Sipn, some fifty miles south of Gwahor Seventy miles 
to the south is stationed a regiment of the Central India 
Horse , and at Agor, m Malwa still in Gwalior temtoly is 
cantoned a second regiment of the same distinguished 
corps There is no intention of withdrawing these 
regiments the service of which within his State is desired 
by the Maharaja and secured by treatj But the generous 
impulse of Lord Dufferm, warmly and cm'dialjy supported 
by the Secretary of State, has removed from the British 
Government in India the reproach of bad faith, and has 
satisfied the heartfelt and long cherished wish of one of the 
most loyal feudatories of the British Crown in a manner 
whidb takes nothing from the prestige or dignity of the 
paramount Power, while it distinctly increases its mihtary 
and political strength 

Gwalior y December^ 1885 


Lepel Griffin 



THE CHRISTMAS TREE 

' The Tree of Life 

Ihe Bui^e tree and highest there that grew 

Milton Paradtse Lost^ iv 194 195 

Onlv dunrtig the past thirty or forty years has the 
custom become prevalent in England of employing the 
Christmas Tree * as an appropriate decoration, and a most 
delightful vehicle for showering down gifts upon the young 
in connection with domestic and public popular celebrations 
of the joyous ecclesiastical Festival of the Nativity It is 
said to have been introduced among us from Germany | 
where It is regarded as indigenous, and it is probably a 
survival of some observance connected with the pagan 
Saturnalia of the winter solstice, to supersede which the 
Church about the fifth century of our era instituted 
Chnstmas Day It has indeed been explained as being 
derived from the ancient Egyptian practice of decking 
houses at the time of the winter solstice with branches of 
the date palm the symbol of life triumphant, over death 
and therefore of perennial life m the renewal of each 
bounteous year and the supporters of this suggestion 
point to the fact that pyramids of green paper, covered 
ill over With wreaths and festoons of flowers and strings of 
sweetmeats and other presents for children are often 
substitured in Germany ^for tne Christmas Tree But 
similt^rt^pyraimds togetlier with similar trees the latter 

* Caasel I* Wahnaekten Vt^prunge Brattche w Abtrglaubin 
lierhn iStis 8v<> 

I It M sud m Cowells Household Guide vol 1 p 151 to have 
been firtt lotrodaced into LogUnd in the household of Ocorge lY by a 
German servant Queen Caroline s Reference is also made in this work 
to a tree of gold which Was set before Henry Vfll during some 
Chnstmas pageants at Richmond 
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usually altogetlier of 

costliest xnatert^s, ev^of % <s(r^yihmit 

at marriage ceremom^ m India^stw^^iLy 
as the Hpc/ee, or annual festtviil of the ven^ ^e^umox 
These pyramids represent Mount ^eru, {md^ «ttih , 
and the trees the Kalpadruma pr ^ Tree of 
the fragrant Parajita, the Tree of Every Perfect Giift, which 
grow on the slopes of Mount Meru and in their enlaiged 
sense they symbolise the splendour of the outstretj^ed 
heavens as of a tree laden with golden fruit deep rooted 
in the earth Both pyramids and trees are also ph^lic 
emblems of life individual terrestrial and celestial There;* 
fore if a relationship exists between the Egyptian practice 
of decking houses at the winter solstice with branches of 
the date palm and the German and English custom of teing 
gift bearing and brilliantly illuminated evergreen trees, 
which are nearly always firs as a Christmas decoration, it 
is most probably due to collateral rather than to direct 
descent and this is indicated by the Egyptians having 
regarded the date palm nof only as an emblem of 
immortality but also of the star lit firmament 

The Hindus derive the ongin of their race from Ida- 
varsha the enclosure or ‘ garden of Ida ” the wife of 
Manu and mother of mankind Here they place thiOir 
Olympus the fabulous Mount Meru the centre smd 
highest point of the earth, and support and pivot of 
the heavens Its slopes collect the celestial Ganges, the 
dews and rams of heaven and pour them into the lake 
Manasa sarovara, the most excellent lake of the Sputt, 
the source of the terrestrial Ganges and the latter, a^it 
circles seven times round Motin^ Meru, jforms t|^;|^ur 
separate lakes from which the four rivers of Idar|sffdia 
flow out, into the four quarters of the world , and4t <S about 
the sources of these four rivers that the Hindus place 
the sacred Kalpadruma and Parajita trees already mtn 
tioned Mount Meru regarded literally may be localised 
m the Himalayan regions about the Pamir Steppe, but it is 
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quitQ Impossible to the Kalpadruma and Parajita 

trees wltlkdb^lcnQwn botanical species, and they are merely 
mythicil Trees of Life, the idea of which was suggested by 
the worship of trees as phallic divinities 

The traditions of the ancient Persians* place the scene 
of the creation of man in the ^ryana Vaego In the first 
Fargfrd of the* Vendidad it is the first named of the 
sixteen good lands, said to have been created by Ormazd 
and afterwards cursed by Ahriman In the second Fargard 
It is described as the country of the first man, the fair 
Yima.' Under his golden rule 300 winters passed away 
therein, when being warned that it had become full of the 
red blazing fires of human homes, and herds and flocks, he, 
with the assistance of the Genius of the Earth, ’ extended 
Its size to one third more than it was at the first Thus 
another 300 years passed away, after which he again 
enlarged it by another third This process was again 
twice repeated, after a period of 300 yekrs each time, until 
the Aryana Vaego had become double its original size Then 
Ormazd called all the celestial gods together, and the fair 
Yima with them, and warned them that there were about 
to fall on the earth ' the fatal winters of fierce foul frosts, 
and *‘snow fourteen fingers deep before which all the 
beasts would perish alike those grazing in tlie plains and 
those that fed in the bosom of the dales and those 
that were sheltered in stables Therefore, Yima was 
directed to make a four square vara, or enclosure two 
miles long on each side and to bring into it "the seeds 
of men and women " the greatest, best, and finest on the 
earth* and of fire, and of sheep and oxen, and dogs and 
to settle them by the green banks of the fountains of living 
waters that sprang up within the vara and to establish 
therein the dwdling places of men All this the fair Yima 
did, and thetl he sealed up the vara with a golden ring, and 

* ** Saeted Books of the Bast edited by Professor Max Muller, vol iv 
The Zend Avesta, part 1 , The Vendidad translated by Professor 
James Dannestetter, Oxford, 1880 
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made a door to and a wxndMj* iidf slndnig widim 
None that wasdefpi^ec^ d&<asedj or a Wnhttc, qr 
imbecile, <k unpoteiii, or a liar, br thai horse any dT ** the 
brands of Ahriman/’ might enter into it But the and 
women m the' vara lived the happiest hie, and they oey&r 
died.* In the Zetad Avesta references are also made tO the 
Hara Bereaaiti the heavenly mountain of Aryana Vaego 
upon which the crystalline expanse of the heaven rests, and 
where the sun rises and to the bridge Kinvad, *‘the 
Straight fSirat] the brig o Dread na brader than 'a 
thread ’ which stretches from the Hara Berezaiti ovir hell 
to heaven and to the Tree of Healing and Immortality, 
the White Homa Tree, which is also called Gaokerena, 
that grows by the head springs of the Ardvisura fountain , 
and to the two rivers the Arvand and the Daitya which 
how from this lake and replenish ill the rivers and seas of 
the earth According to the later Pthlvi texts, on the 
White Homa tree sits the bacna bird [SimurgJ and 
shakes down from it the seeds of hf( , which, as they fall 
are at once seen by the bird Kamros as it watches for 
them from the top of the Hara Bere/aiti mountain and are 
earned olF by it and scattered far and wide over the world 
The tree is protected by ten fish like monsters, h-iving tlWiir 
dwelling in the Ardvisura lake 

In these details we have the same mixture of m3^hfcal 
and actual geography as in the Puranic descriptions of the 
Ida varsha Thus the Aryana Vaego although it refers to 
the original starting place of the Iranian Aiyas in Cehtral 
Asia IS also an ideal country which is in some of its aspects 
the earthly Paradise and m others an Elysium ruled over 
by Yima who, as the first of men to die, is also per- 
sonification of Death Among the Persians he <o!Vi^ays 
remained as Death the first fair flower of humanity gathered 
by the grave, the gentle king of the sinless dead t feut in 
Hindu mythology he becomes deformed into' title terrible 
Yama the god of judgment and hell The Aryana* Vaego 
therefore is at once the original seat of thb Iranian Aryas, 
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Sps^|^ 1 %C^ ^7^fiave«il«rayS^at$6 i^icluded under it both 
t^,'%<^,,a^l^’di^e|>alm, J)ut m i,ts highest sigtuficance 
it 4 sij^^^o JQjIpadrum^ and Parajita trees, the poetical 
syn^W co^nnc^ hfe The original Hara Berezaiti, and 
DattyS. rivers must be identified with the 
Koosh or Paraponisus range, and some of the 
stt i| aa n ! |fl ftwing from it , but their names liketl^at^of Mount 
reappear again and again, variously modified, in 
epurse of Aryan migration westward, that of the 
AjifX^nd river being found as an appellation of the Elwand 
mountsun^ the Mount Orontes of classical geography in 
Media, and of the river Orontes m Syria The Hara 
B^raiti mountain both in this primitive form of its name, 
and the later form of Alborj has undergone stiU more 
frequent displacements from east to west its name having 
bpitn successively attached to the Elburz mountains ^east of 
the Caspian Sea, to the Elburz mountains south of, ^le 
Cispan, and to the Elburz mountains ®f the Caucasus 
Jn the Assyrian inscriptions it is attached, in the e^g^tly 
altered form of Allabna to the Gordyaean or Kurdish 
u^^tams and it is on the latter under the name of Lubar 
thfit St Epiphanius places Noah s Ark. The name of &uris, 
a jt.^igpe ti by Nicholas Damascenus to Mount Mafis 
Armenia usually identified 1^ Christian 
wwj^ "With the Hara At arai [" the mountain of Ararat ’ ] 
viii 4 on which according to the Bible, Noah s 
lifter the Deluge is supposed to be a direct cor 
j|Bejf©iaiti This primitive Iranian name certainly 
l^i^^pnaltered in that of Mount Berecynthus 
of the great Earth Mother, Rhea 
udiim&ver it travelled and became fixed, 
carried and planted the pyo’- 
greenlqge^^oS^^ll^^jgeeorLife ' 




m 
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The l^cnds o( the l^orse fpecpl^, or Aryas of Northern 
Europe, also potot to the ^eolessal eu:*ei|h *of the Cattduiuuik 
range stretching from the ooofineS'of Chink to the ^ores 
of the Slack Sea, and beyond them until it qjida at 
Cape Fmisterre, m Spain, and the Atlas Mountains of 
Marocco, as the earliest cradle* of the human race, 
for Bdrr, who jn their primitive mythology is the common 
progenitor of gods and men, is but a personification of 
these mountains As-gard, the "Gods ward * while 
mythologically the starry firmament ['flammantia moenia 
mundi, ' the Citadel of Cronos '] is geographically and 
historically Azov, the ward of the Asir ’ The Norse 
Olympus rises from the centre of Mid gard, * the Middle- 
ward the residence of mankind, which is separated by the 
circumfluent ocean stream from Ut gard the “ Outer ward 
of the Jotuns or “ Giants Below Mid gard is the shadowy 

underground world of the dead, Niflheim From the centre 
of Mid gard and the summit of As gard springs the ash- 
tree Yggdrasil with branches spreading out over the whole 
earth, and reaching above thi. highest heavens, and three 
great roots going down into lowest hell, where lies coiled 
round them the serpent Nidhogg ‘the Gnawer, Death, 
which, like the serpent Amunta of the seventh hell of the 
Hindus beneath Mount Meru typifies not only death but 
the subterranean volcanic forces by which the destruction of 
the world itself is ever threatened Here the paradisaical 
Yggdrasil is transparently i symbol of the universal life and 
glory of Nature 

The inhabitants of Mid gard are said to have been 
created by Odin and his brothers Will and Wi, from 
two pieces of wood, one of ash, and the othef of elm, 
the first of which was changed into a man called Askar 
i e , Ash, and the second into a woman called Embla, i e 
Elm It will be remembered that the Greeks derived ‘ the 

^ That »» «ariie9t witUa llie memoiy of man ,^r ws must 4uitbguuh 
between the several lustoncsl Edens, and the emnoigrapbical centre, or 
centres of the evolution of the human species 
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t third race of men, wtyp may be identified wifb the Aryab 
of the Brort2e Aife of Eiirope,^ ^‘firom the ash tree’ 
^esiodt Works and Days,” 145! They also 
made jthe^ Caucasus mountains 'the midmost 'part of the 
earth/ ‘ the beginning and the end of all things ’ [Hesiod 
‘ Theogony, * 738] the seat of the punishment of Prome 
theus, the son of lapetus or Japheth the mythical leader of 
the Aryan immigration into Europe t Mount Olympus m 
Thessaly was the abd&e of the gods of Greece, according to 
Homer and until the later poets translated them to the 
sky but wherever the Greeks went they carried with them 
the name of this mountain localising it in Bithynia, Mysia 
Lycia, Lesbos, Thessaly Elis Laconia, and Cyprus , thus 
also unconsciously associating the original habitat of their 
race with some alpine region at the initial point of the line 
of their exodus from the East 

The Semitic traditions J differ from the Aryan in distm 
ginshmg between the birthplace of the human race, Gan> 
Eden, the Garden of Eden and the mountain on which 
Noahs Ark, containing the forefathers of the renewed 
human race rested after the Deluge Every tree pleasant 
to be seen and useful for food grew therein and the Tree 
of Life, and the Free of Knowledge of Good and Evil 
It was watered by a river which after flowing through 
Eden, was parted into four heads There can be no ques 
tion of Sir Henry Rawlinson s identification of the Eden 
of Genesis 11 with the Gin Dunish of an inscription of 
Assurbanipal or Sardanapilus, iu 66840, that is 
with the country surrounding the city of Babylon, watered 
by the Pallacopas [Pishon ] Shat el Nil [ GihonJ 1 igris [ H id 

* ' Their houses brass of brass the warlike blade 
In>a was not yet known m brass they trade 

HxsiOD s Works a/td Dayt, translated by Cooke 

f Of coatse Prometheus is a sun god also and therefore, naturally 
associated mth the Caucasus mountains, as the starting point viewed from 
the west, of the sun s daily course round the globe 

t Les Ortgines de tBistasrS d «prh la BtUe par F I enormant 
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known to the ** jg^p&^of 

(the^ god) JDupi&s^"* ^d Jtbd cit^r pC^ ^bjdon^l^ vas 
known by the njixne of Duidra w Tintiia, *-ch!P* <D|«siiie 

TreeJ”^«s the conoterp^irt of die co^ic * Tree pf Wfe” ^o 
ofteif^4|[presented guarded by a cherub on eLth^ pn 
Babylonmn. gems and the * Nineveh marbles' >j!dore 
recently Sir Henry Rawlini^on has^dentified the ^ipciaL 

! 

* It IS deeply interesting to find that just as the Hindus try to 
reproduce Mount Meru everywhere and in almost everything so the lews 
would seem to have endeavoured to repeat the geography of the faUed Sden 
m the ifian of the aty of Jerusalem, which was ri^arded themai*^ 
central of the mth [Ezekiel v 5J The aty was watered by four stcipiia^ 
one of which always continued to be called Gihon [i Kings 1 33 38J1 and 
they were routed to issue, through underground channels from the fountams 
ofmsh water beneath the Temple to which the Jews attached the highest 
saniuity (Ezekiel idvu 1— is Joel ui 18 Zechariah xm i and xiv 8] 
This sacred spnng was assoaated, hke the mythical Ganges, and 
Arvand aftd Daitya with a mountain the Jews called Moriah, which 
Lenonnant followmg the generally hazardous guidance of Wilfrsd has 
not hesitated to identify with Mount Meru Milton includes an Unojiy 
mous mountain in his description of the Garden of Eden, Paradise 
Lost,”iv 323—335 

' Southward through Eden went a nver large 
Nor changed hts course but through the shaggy hill 
Passed underneath engulfed , for God bad thrown n 

That mountam, as His garden mound high raised 
Upon the rapid current^ which through vems 
Of porous earth with kmdly thirst updrawn 
Eose a fresh fountain and with many a nil. 

Watered the garden thence united fell 
Down the steep glade, and met the nether flood 
(Which frcnn his darksom* passage now appears. 

And now divided into four mam streams 

Ron diverse wandenng many a famous realm 

And cottnhy whereof here needs no account m 

On this passage fiishc^ Newton observes ''Dte rivo: ths^v^t^wd 
the 4 jtaitieo of Eden was, we think, the nver formed by tha of 

the Euphrates and Tigris and this nver was parted into four nja^nsn^ms 
or nvers , two above the garden namely Euphrates and Tijpts^htfrllt&lhey 
are jc^ed, and two below the garden, namely Euphrates ahd 
they am nailed agam This is the very conclusion {oroe&.^ aa by 
modem topographical discovery m Mesopotamia, and that l^{ai||td|n.ahould 
have so emetly affititm>ated4t shows the great value of bnrd by 

tnuhtioa in the 4nyesbgatton of such obscure qnestiona^of^e archaic 
history of mankind 
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spot SI«S ^«s<? of Life' was 

'^e/i!i(>wsti|(Of Enii«/diB i^dest 
seat ^ ^ ^4e$e^ of the ^kfcadiafe eartR^ gak the 
Assy^l^als^pniaii Herf * NeVerdieless i| is evident # ra ^ 
the Cysf^^ of Eden is also the same mythical paradise as 
the Ida vhraha of the Hindus, the Aryans Vaego of the 
Iranian Persians, and the Asgard of the Nonse, which was 
focalised m Mesopot^ii by the Semites, as long before 
them by the Hamitic race, after they had forgotten their 
primordial Caucasian home in High Asia, or preserved tht 
memory of it only m the tradition of a fabubiji garden, 
watered by a heavenly fountain, the source of all earthly 
streams Then as the Semites overspread Anterior Asia, 
arid their survey of the countries surrounding them was 
etdarged their conception of Gan Eden was extended like 
that of the Hindu of Meru over the whole habitable wodd 
Known to them, as encircled by the Oxus Indus or Piahon, 

and ^he hlile Indus or Gihon and traversed by the Tigris 
and Euphrates 

Assynological science of which in succession to its 
illustrious founder Sir Henry Rawlinson Mr Sayce^ the 
bnlhant Deputy Professor ot Philology at Oxford, is now 
the active exponent, has demonstrated m the fullest detail 
that the Biblical myth of Eden was borrowed from the 
cun^form bnck inscribed literature of the Akkads, tW 
primitive Chaldseans a Scythian or Turanimi people al h^d 
to th6 modern Turks who if they were not the actual 
abongmes of Lower Mesopotamia were the fimt to 
establish themselves in that country durmg the period of 
the ri^^ersal preponderance of the Scythians m Anterior 
A^^ to Jay there the foundation of the characteristic 

* ’ZhelsttgihbOurltood of Kurnah at the confluence of the Tigms and 
^phia^S % tile '&bat-el Arab about loo miles from the head of the 
Petsiw <3^ su been regarded by its present Aab ihhabitaats 

w tw )8im w the teiTesttul Faiadne (Persun firdaut “a gsftden,’ 
Sanscrit * frur cduntty —of fancy), a remarkable proof of 

the credifiili^ of the histothad traditions of the immiit ?i We Eatt 
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Hatnito Semitic cnl^wiet bjf Aaeynmi <^aQd 
Empires, ta which the religion aM arts of 

Europe are more directly, and far more 'innmately 
indebted, than even to the Civilisation oi i^cient 
Egypt The Hebrews were probably vaguely acquainted 
with the myth from the time when Abraham went forth 
from Ur of the Chaldees,’ ‘ to go into the land of 
Canaan and after the Captivity they must have become 
thoroughly familiarised with it 

Monotheism is indeed conjectured to have origpinated 
amdng the earlier Semitic immigrants into Chaldaea who 
settled in the city of Endu , whence it is supposed to have 
been communicated to the Iranian Aryas of Persia m the 
east and is known to have been carried westward into Syria 
by the Jews through the instrumentality of whose Sacred 
Scriptures it has become naturalised over all Christendom 
and Islam If therefore Endu was the original seat in 
Mesopotamia of the monotheistic sect of primitive Semites 
their descendants, including the Hebrews might well, for 
that reason alont, have for ever associated the place with 
the primaeval Paradise of the human race 

But long antenor to the advent of the Semites in Endu 
It would seem to have been the centre of worship of the 
Akkadian earth god Enki [Earth] called Hea by the 
Assyrians and Babylonians who was also the double 
personification of the prehistoric introduction of civilisation 
into Mesopotamn and of the sun in his southern course 
through the Indian Ocean , just as Dionysos, the A^ynan 
stranger is the double personification of the westward 
course of the sun and of Phoemcian commerce and Chaldseo- 
Assyrian civilisation through the Mediterranean Sea He 
was the great 'deusaverruncus of the Chald3eans,yiil).cr|ddne 
possessed the dread secret of the incommunicable of 
the great gods of the seven planetary spheres; the mere 
threat of the utterance of which compelled the taiblnission 
of the whole impious array of the demoniacal spirits of the 
underground world As Lord of the World ” hiS wife is 
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lietlMatiot) t^e^arili , Lord of the 
Abys|l'|gd!i? 5 f 3 »^ the “ Lord of Sailors, ’ his wife is the 
goddess Bjpihu * e Chaos, \hohm of Gehesis 1 ] while as Lord 
of t]|i 8 ^GTeftt; Laad,” 2 ^ Hades, the land of the d^ad, he 
IS af^ooj^d ^ith the goddess Mylitta or Ishtar under her 
chth<Mtan title of Nink^^l Like D^on the fish god of 
the Philistines be is represented as a merman, and also as 
sailing withall ‘ the great gods m a glorious ark of cedar 
wood» over the black water of the traditional Deluge, a myth 
as I believe, of the South West Monsoon of the Indian 
Ocean 

His attributes are the Arrow Head symbolising 
the invention of cuneiform writing, ascribed to him , 
the Serpent symbolising his general civilising influence 
which was worshipped in the garden at Endu in connection 
with “the Tree of Life and the Disc of fifty fiery spokes, 
obviously deriv ed from his obsolete character as a sun god 
and which rec ills to mind the chakra of the Hindu gods and 
the flaming sword of the cherubim of the Biblical account 
of the Garden of Eden which turned every way to keep 
the way of the Tree of Life 

On the Assyrian sculptures the sacred Tree of Life is 
associated also with the symbols of Asshur who gave his 
naitie, or took it from Asshur now Kilah Sherghat the first 
capital of the Assyrians* He was originally no more than 
the eponymous progenitor of their race the second son of 
Shenii Ijnt was afterwards identified by them with the 
supreme God II \Allah\ of the Babylonians and substituted 
for him as head of the official pantheon of Assyria He is 
usually figured in the form either of the winged solar disc 
[ the ^ufl of righteousness with healing in his wings 
Maldcht IV a} or a dove the prolific white dove of Syria 
a universally recognised symbol of the active generative 
reproductive power of Nature, in the form of which the 
Almighty 13 still believed throughout Anterior Asia to 
manifest Himself 

Frequently the sun is represented as shining down 
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upon or dove * 

of Old Teacsawetttji cofcvi^^^ of 

th« Tradf of* ^ i® d0^^t»w*SH66Sofif( ^q^sup- 

posed lyplfy the goddess Naiia* Myhttd^ p^ Ishlar 
the conunon wifes* of all the Assyrian Siiid ^BsO^c^ian 
godst, rather than Sheruba the shadowy speOtjSl con- 
sort (Of Assbur She was the only goddess Icnown to 
the original Akkadians the universal Earth Mother 
whose divisional deification and duodecimal distifbution 
the Assyrians and Babylonians, who were very uxonolts 
in *^heir notions, managed to provide a separate Wife 
for each of their twelve greater gods , but 'Naaaa 
always remained among the pagan Semites of Antenor 
Asia the highest and only really individualised personi 
ficai^ of the passive, or receptive reproductive power 
of Nature, into which all the othei goddesses, formed 
by the merely nominal reduplication of herself, are 
at once resolvable She is regent of ' the bnlhant 
star Venus and as her proper self of the months 
UJuH August September, of which the Akkadian sign 
wis the Virgin Friday also the seventh day of the 
Akkadian week, was especially sacred to her, and to 
maiTiage, over the rites of which she [cf Lucina of 
Romans and Ihthyia of Greeks] presided-, for 
reasons the early Christians made* this day accursed and 
ofevdomen a superstition still carefully observed among 
the seafenng populations of the Mediterranean, by* whtte 
m archaic times, she was regarded as their 'dmuest 
patroness and midwife As the planet Venus ap^e|«? 
sometimes as the morning star and sometimes a® *‘the 
evemngstar, so she was correspondingly distingitelltl^ by 
the Assyrians as Ishtar of Arbela, the GoddtSS of 
Waf,'an4* Ishtar of Nineveh ’ * the Goddess df l^bve ' 
In W c^^tboman aspects she is the Assyrian 
dess’’J^i$:e^ wifom Queen Dido is caHed 
Indeed, the story of Dido whose sistofer, Ai^^B^me 
deified among the Romans under the "of Anna 
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Perenn^t*' is sup<^o$ied to he a^myth ot, ktroductiqn of 
the Whnlliil^oi' Vichiqs into Italy ' She ts also the Arabian 
Veou4^'ca£l<^ by Herodotus ^tta and Alilat and by the 
modem A|^btans ai Lat(( who, With the goddesses at tlazaf 
[“ the Mtghty One **3 and Manat * the three daughters of 
God/ was worshipped in Arabia, before the time of 
Mahomed) under the various forms of graven images 
and phsdhc stones and trees and it is not tmpobsible 
that the stambkas, or inscribed ' posts ' presumptively 
of phalUc origin set up by the Buddhists in ancient 
Indid) and now represented by the dipdims, or ^lus-' 
tral” columns placed before Hindu temples may have 
derived their more usual name of lat a pillar ’ from the 
Arabian goddess Alilat The Mahomedans have always 
identified the phallic stone[ltngam \ destroyed by Mahmoud 
of Ghazni at Somnath a.d 1024, with the goddess Lat 
of Arabia In the East, Nana or Ishtar is again the 
Phcsnician Astarte the Canaanitish Ashloreth so often 
named in the Old Testament in connection with the 
asherah [in plural asherinf] or conventional image of 
the Tree of Life, and the Atargatis of the Phoenicians 
whose worship was diffused by them all over Asia 
Minor where the priestesses who served her in her 
double capacity of Goddess of War and ‘ Queen of 
Love, ’ were the martial courtesans known to the Greeks 
as the mythical Amazons Thur name is usually said 
to be compounded of a privative and the breast 

because according to the professed explanation of this 
absurd etymology, they deprived themselves of the 
rigbt breast, that it might not interfere with the use of 
the pbfw But more probably it was derived from 
the ^deanng Aramaic title of Um or Unm^ given 

** AtnakPuma tlTtemny * Fall of Food”] is one of the names of the 
Htnda BMth Mbthlr PamU {hterally the ^ Mountaineer } as the provider 
of food ( 

t Compare XJzstel ["the Mighty One of God ] the Archan{,el, next m 
tank, m Semitic m^elologjp, to Xaphael 
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generally to the qqosoi^ f of Ass)^Babyloman 
gods and pafCiodarly to Nana, or tshcar who was 
worshij^ed under thta very appellation^ as Um Uruk, the 
[chthonian] Mother of Uruk, at ErScb the great aocs^opplis 
of Chaldaea and in its Aryan [Iranian] form of Mabog 
* Mother of the Gods at Hierapolis, or Bambyce, now 
Balbec m S]»na and of simply Ma "the Mother/ at 
Komana in Cappadocia, and Pessinus in Phrygia Pier 
Amazons may be compared with the Ambubaise, or Syrian 
dancing girls of the Roman circus and with the Bayaderes, 
or dancing girls of the sacred* Basvi, Bhavin and Midiari 
castes in India whose amazonian character I pointed out in 
the Handbook to the British Indian Section of the Paris 
Universal Exhibition of 1878 About 500 b c , Nana was 
introduced into the pantheon of the corrupted Zoroastrianism 
of Persia under the name of Thanata, Anaea or Nanaea, th? 
Anaitis of the Greeks and the statue of her at Cnidos by 
Praxiteles was regarded by antiquity as the masterpiece of 
the "culptor The eastward extension of her worship 
under the Achmmenian kings of Persia is indicated by 
such names of places as, for instance of the Afghan town 
of Bebi Nam ? ^ , of ‘ Our Lady Venus We have a yet 
more interesting proof of the ancient prevalence df her 
worship in the West in the Greek comedy of Numov 
by Eubulus [erica pc 37], so-called after its heroine* a 
courtesan, that is m the original meaning of the word, a 
priestess of Nana Nana or Ishtar was in fact,^ the 
ubiquitous ‘Asiatic Goddess the great Dea Sy/ia, 
Dea Phry gn Pessinuntia Berecynthia,’ "Mater 
Dindymene Idma Mater and Bona Dea ^e 
Greeks and Romans, called also Ops, and Rhea^ Wid 
C>bcle t — 

l 

■> Not of the secular Ramjani, Kanchant, and Naikan classes 
f Mater cultnxCjfbele [A,neid m in] AlmaCjrbele [* aso] 

‘ Alma parens Idea Dedm cui Dindyma cord^ 
liifligers^oe urbes, bijogique ad fraena leones * 

[yEneid x 9523] 
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Renowm d for fruite of famous progeme, 

WI)pse gretktncftbjr thegr«att«s of noneothcTj, 

But Jbf ttaraelfe bur equall match could see 

She Id aldO historically idehtihed with the Aphrodite 
of Paghod and of CniJos, and the Artemis of Ephesus 
while m certain of her aspects she would seem to resemble 
Athene Her name of Rhea is said to be the Assyrian 
word rt for her sacred number 15 Cybele, I believe 
means simply the Great goddess [cf a/ Kabtr ‘the 
Great, the thirty seventh of the ninety nine Mahomedan 
names of God j. 1 he mysterious Cabein associated with 
her ntes are in my opinion the great gods of the seven 
planetary spheres reduced to little talismanic figures (cf 
pattptop and nanus) similar to those of the Du Majorum 
Gentium and Du Selecti seen m any Hindu temple, set 
round the great image of the god or goddess to which it is 
more particularly dedicated 

1 he most ancient representations of her arc as a naked 
woman with a child in her irms and it may be conjrc 
tured that the sublime vision in the Book of Revelation 
[ch xu ] of the woman clothed with the sun and moon, 
and crowned with the twelve st irs — the twelve towers 
— phallic — [cf aroixtui ‘ufirights first principles J of 
the Zodiac of the Arabs — was inspired by this conception 
of Ishtar as the divine Mother of Nature By tht 
Phoenicians she was represented as a robed goddess with 
four wings, and a conical or a turreted hat on her head and 
generdlly with a dove either held in her h ind, or perched on 
her shoulder Sometimes she would appear as in Arabia 
to have been symbolised simply by the acacia tree or rud( 
phallic stones and judging from my own observition in 
India I have no doubt that such were the forms under 
which she, and II and Asshur and the rest of the j^agan 
Semitic pantheon, were first worshipped in Mesopotami i 
and in which the conventional Tree of Life of 

Chaldseo Babylonian and Assyro Phoenician religion and 
art originated 


V 
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Among all races religion, or tiie sense of Divinity 
m Nature, exhibits itself at first in i^Qset <ilegra4e(} 
of polytheism whieh are genencally desc^b^ by ethno 
logisis under the term of aniihispl, or the worship of 
the telluric powers of the upper [terrestnal] and lower 
fchthonianj earth, and it never rises above this low 
nature worship among nets permanently arrested in their 
mental growth although animism seems to possess m 
Itself the power of indefinite development, being, indeed, 
the source of every knolvn system of religion, whether 
polythcistical or monotheistical Withm also the proper 
limits of its arbitriry definition it assumes many shapes, 
such as fetichism, itavism -ind phalhcism Fctichism is 
the worship by incantations enchantments and fame (/art, 
to speak , fatum the word spoken fate) that is by the 
intoning of magic il formula? of any natural or artificial 
object, under the conviction that the spirits imagined to 
inhabit them or rather to be identified with them C4n 
thereby be compelled to comply with the wishes of the 
worshipper It is, strictly speaking i system of sacra 
mental conjuring which still flourishes among the neg^oes^ 
and the Mongols or Black Tartars of North eastern 
Asia, and was the primitive religion of Chaldsea 
Atavism is the worship of ancestors as illustrated by the 
worship of patnirchs founders and heroes (Enhemensto) 
by the Greeks, of the domestic Lar by the Romans, the 
Jiiirts and prajapeUts f Penates Patnique diij of the Hindus 
the Uraphtm of the Hebrews [Gen xxxi 19, 30, 32, 34 
and elsewhere throughout the Old Testament], and of 
totems or representative fimily animals by the Red 
Indians At first atavism was, as it still remains among 
the Red Indians, a debased magical system of dtvinppon 
by means of visionary communion with the «doad 
or necromancy* specific dly, but among tihS jflryas 

" From the corrupt spclhng of which word {.conpouadeil tif Pt/fpof 
a etopsei and iMrrda, prophetic power], a$ oegroihMitis, We get, by 
transktioo the phtase, ' bhek art ” ' 
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it^ graduall|rj passed «ito ft comjpai^tiv^ity pur<^ aetvico 
and molten images, or idolatry |iroper 
whil^ Semites it became insensibly eublimed 

mto Jjpdst dncotHpromismg spiritual monotheism irke 
vcfj? applied to the Deity by the Hebrews to 

distipj^dish Him, as the term dohim * [gods] could not, as 
ihe’bne true God, and which they never within their hi« 
toncal memory applied to any false god although during the 
period of their earlier kings they used it lKnothcistically,f 
and not absolutely monotheistically and after th< 
Captivity, held so sicred that they never pronounced 
It, always substituting for it, when reading their Sacred 
Scriptures, the word A donate the Lord this separating 
Tiame,’^ this terrible name of Jehovah, would now appear 
to have been transmitted to them from th xt of the family 
ierapk or totem of the tulx of Joseph xnd the house of 
Moses In many of the irmorul lx arings and charges of 
noble European families we have on the other hand 
examples of the survival of toU ms as mere heraldic marks 
Phallicism, which grew up inevitably from fetichism 
and atavism, and which in miny of its aspects is identical 
With atavism is the worship of the vital, active and pissive 
procreative principles of nature, under figures furnished 
by the rudest stones, by mountains and v illeys by trees, 
and serpents, by the sun, and by the poetical figment, 
common to all the Caucasian races, of the Tree of Life 
> 

m the English Authorised Version of the Bible the word God 
18 114^ the original Hebrew has elohtm '■'■gods " Phis false translatioD 
u^dx id followed in the Revised Version, is excused on the pretence 
being the ‘‘plural of majesty,^ an explanation which is utterl} 
untraabte, ft least m all the earlier Biblical instances of thf use of the 
word* 

t 'a I believe, first used m Max Muller s Hibbert 1 -ecturc 
compounded of igeniuve of m) one, and Prdt God and signifying the 
wordl^ of God for oneself! without denying the validity of the god or 
gods Wbtth^l^ped by othw nations And it is clear that for a long tunc 
the Jdws mgfrdedj^^ai simply a$ the Ood of Israel in controdistmetion 
to Moloeh the aboipuiaiiioii of the Ammonites, and Asbtorcth the goddess 
of the Sidotuans, and Chemosh the obscure dread of Moab 
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Among these Caucasian races the low animist worship 
of the visible world was raised to the higher Y^orshSp of 
Nature, the two principal forms of which are tie earher 
or sabaism [from saba, * an host ” — of heaven]] the 
worship of the seven planets, the twelve signs <Jf the 
/ odiac, and the host of heaven generally, which origi- 
nated with the study of astronomy among the Hamites. 
and Semites of Chaldxa, the special stronghold m ancient 
times, as China is in modern, of sabaism and the later 
or polytheism, the worship of personifications of the pheno- 
mena of nature, that is, of “ many gods The latter is 
specifically idolatry, or the sacramental dramatisation of 
nature, and the intuitive religion of the Aryan races In the 
hymns of the Vedas, we see it passing from its simpler forms 
of direct worship of phenomena to the deification of the very 
adjectives [on the principle of “ nomcn numen ] qualifying 
them In the perfected polytheism of the Greeks, these 
deities invested with all the thoughts passions and actions 
of human bungs art il most completely dissesertd from the 
phenomena they impersonate, and in the immortal beauty in 
which they hvc in the pot try of Homer and the sculpture 
of Phidias and Pr ivitelcs will remain gods for evermore 
Monotheism, the final and most elevated expression of 
religious feeling, is the worship of a universally postulated 
Supreme Being — 

I itlier of all I m every age, 

In every clime adored 
Py sunt by savage and by sage 
Jehovah Jove orLoid 

rht minds of individual men of exceptional powers 
of generalisation must, indeed, from the beginning, have 
bten lighted up as if by a supernatural illumination 
with some glimmering recognition of the unity of God 
Polytheism, with its hier irchies of “ gods many and lords 
many, of itselt suggest the idea of some one superior 
bod, to which the rest are subordinate, and, particularly, 
vhen characterised by tne predominating worship of a Sun- 
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Crodj, ptQ ey(Sry polytheis^pal system, all die other 

£od$^§l^||st*‘become resolved, after the mannier x^T the 
resoktbon of every female deity into one all ^bsc^bing 
Eart^-Motfaer We are thus enabled largely to explam the 
rnextricabte mixture of monotheistic doctrines with even 
the most rudimentary forms of polytheism, and, in fact, 
the majonty of polytheistical divinities arb found to be 
CO expensive in their mythology with the entire range of the 
religious conceptions of mankind, being at once mere fetiche 
stocks and stones, astral and phenomenal icupersonations or 
idols, and more or less pure and beautiful symbols of the 
eternally self existing First Cause of all things From this 
point of view, indeed polytheism might well be regarded as 
a practical application of monotheism, if not a degradation 
from It and as justifying m some measure the orthodox 
theological dogma of an original revelation of monotheism 
to mankind, m the generations of Seth [Genesis iv 
26] But modern ethnography has almost conclusively 
demonstrated that the human race, regarded collec 
tively, has in reality been led very gradually through 
animism, sabaism and polytheism up to monotheism 
Judaism does not afford any exception to this law 
of nature for it was only through the most pain 
ful experiences, and by very slow degrees, that the 
Hebrews arrived at the conception of the spiritual 
nsuure of God nnd as a nation they do not appear to have 
completely attained to it until after the Captivity Ihe 
existence of atavism among them, in the patriarchal age of 
their history, has already been alluded to, and, with other 
fptmspf animism, it continued to subsist, and indeed prevail 
m bbBi Judali and Israel to the eighth and seventh 
centurteiS b c When Jacob took the stone on which he 
slept on hiS way from Beersheba to Haran, and set it up on 
end i^r a piUar, and poured oil on the top and called it 
Beth jd, “ the hduse of God, ' he performed a distinct act of 
phallic worship, such as may still be witnessed every day in 
India , although m hfa Case it njay possibly have already 
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been merging into the iviMvKijiof tbe^one true 3evea 
hundred years later we find that^Absalo^)) not |wvipg ‘*a 
son to keep his name m retoembraace/' “reared np'fipr 
himsdif a jullar which is in the King’s dale” 
and called the pillar after his own name^ just a$ to thil day^ 
m India, a wealthy Hindu, if certain of being sonless, ^wHl 
set up and endow a lingam named after himself, or hia 
father, m pcipetuol witness of the f imily stock [snips'^ and 
kin [gens] Even Moses, the reputed author of the Deda- 
logue when the Israelites were plagued with fiery fiyiUg 
serpents in the wilderness, made a serpent of brass, and 
put it upon a pole It was a solar phallic emblem, set upon, 
a Pnapian pole, a combination of symbols constantly 
occurring m the serpent worship of India Sometimes it 
IS the image of die disc of the sun, featured after the face 
of a man, which surmounts the supporting staff, and it was 
probably m such rude phallic posts and props [cf ep/wr, Kmv, 
arokx^A tliat statuary everywhere originated The serpent 

of Moses was an object of worship at Jerusalem down to the 
eighth centurv i»c when it was destroyed by King^ 
Hezekiah who derided it under the nickname of Nehustau,. 
that IS “Brummigem The Old r<stimeiit also bears 
witness to the enduring vitality of phalhcism among the 
Hebrews in its frequent references to ‘ high places, 

* groves ” [oiherah pi ashcrim, or conventional images of 
the Chaldsean Tree of Life ] “ oracles, and votive “ pillars * , 
ind so late as the sixth century b c Ezekiel [xx a8, 

IS found reproaching them for still presenting the provoca* 
tion of their obscene offerings to “every high bill' and 
“ all the thick trees Notable trees arc always associated 
with the phallic pillars* and hills mentioned m the 
just as in all other records Thus Joshua 
set up the stone which was to bear witness to die ocjyftiiiiant 
between Israel and “Ciod” Piierally, “the god 8 ” 3 iU»ier 
the famous oak at Sichcm {^Genesis xxxv 4], to bo kaown 

Comptre collis, colomea, culwen and ako tits word as 

used by Maitiat, vi 49 ’ 
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tbertsiU'ter oatb of pillar** (Ju 4 g^ ix 6), and 

♦ or onbhaftttneatd*' ^Judges ix ^where 

is?i3tt of the Autbonsed Version has ” ptaw of 
MifcOUpiilfti,’ and the margin ” the regardew of times ^ and 
sda$ona, te, astrologers] A^/ah is the Hebrew word m 
Joshua XXIV 6, translated in the English feible by “ oak 
and It IS the same word as occurs in Joshuh xix 26, and 
left Untranslated in the Authorised Version as the name 
of a plate, Alammelech, ? ^ “ the Royal Oaks ’* In Genesis 
xx}tv* 4 the Hebrew word translated ‘ 01k ’ is e/ah, which is 
rendered by *‘oak * also in Judges vi ii, 2 Samuel xvtil 14, 
ittingsxui 14, 1 Chron x 12 and Ezekiel vi i3,by“elra” 
inHoseaiv I3,t)y teil tree’ in Isaiih vi 13 and by “plain 
in Genesis xiii 18 It is used also untranslated as a proper 
name “ Valley of Elah ” in i Samuel xvii 2 and * 19, and 
XXI 9 The word is supposed to really everywhere mean 
the terebinth tree and is so translated by the Scptuagint 
On the other hand the Hebrew allon of Joshua ix 6, 
translated by ‘ pi im and of Genesis xxxv 8 where it is 
translated by ' oak,' is like^/ 4 r^ undoubtedly the oak , and, 
as the a//on of Joshua ix 0 would appear to refer to the 
same tree as is indicated by tlie fit brew elah in Genesis 
XXXV 4, great uncertainty is ft It as to whether the oafc or 
the terebmth is meant by the Hebrew word elah wherever 
It octurs m the Old Testament But the interesting pomt 
which I believe has not before been remxrked by any 
iEn^iish writer, is that all these words allah dak, and aUon 
and the other Hebrew words d, ilou and dan, translated 
ni the English Bible (A V ) by the words ‘ oak, plain 
and ^ tree, are all really one woid, formed from the same 
the words d, elocdi (Arabic Allah), “God,’ and 
eleh^a^ ** gods ” and it is just possible that, as used in the 
B!l4h,jhey are not meant, or were not originally, to dis 
tingdah the trees mdteated by them botanically, but smiply 
as hd}y objects^ the grpves of the autochthonous gods, and, 
indeed, ihe goda themselves, of the places where they 
grew up, which became remarlsable by their presence. 
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and the centres^ 4>f ^ ^bc ^\»oad 

shadows 6$ these »oes^ attractaS * luidy^ m 

every country, the centres also of its special reUgiouiS and 
artistic^eulture This is probaUy how Hellenic oedture 
grew y|» round the oak groves of the dale of lltodotia, 
and m the shelter of the pine woods of Mount Olympus , 
and how the Scytho Semitic civilisation of Ctuddsea and 
Assyria and Babylonia had its beginnings at Eridu, mfdef 
the date-trees which still wave in perennial verdure ^cwer 
the Tigris and Euphrates, at the auspicious confluence of 
these “ waters of Babylon in the Shat el Arab 

These date trees are the antitypes of the Akkadian 
mystical Tree of Life and of all paradisaical trees 
alike of Hindus, Persians, and Norsemen In the famous 
bilingual, brick inscribed text from the library of Asair- 
banipal[Sardanapalus circa b c 668 — 40] at Kouyunjik, of 
die hymn on “ The Seven Evil Spirits," the Akkadian and 
Assyrian words used to designate the Edenic tree of Eridu 
are translated {Records of the Past, ix 1437] dark pme 
bv Professor Sayce — 


' [In] Endu a dark pine grea in a holy place it was planted 
Its [crown] was white aystal which towards the deep spread 
The [a lacuna] of Hea [was] its pasturage in Endu, a canal jfhU £of 
waters] 

Its seat [was] the [central] place of this earth 
Its shrine [was] the couch of [the pnnuevat] mother 2 ^cum 
The [a lacuna] of its holy house like a forest spread its shade there 
was none who within entered not 

It was the seat of the mighty the mother [Zicum] begetter of 
Anu 

‘Within u Lalso was] Tammuzt Ta lacuna] the universe [a laC&na] 


”■ The Akkadian * sky god ’ and called “ The Father of the Gods.” 
t Or Duzzi The Sun of Life the Biblical [Ezekiel vliu 14} Tam 
muz, 


Thammaz yearly winded 


and the Adonis of the Greeks who is torn away from Ishtar 19 
of his adolescence and recovered by her from the gloom told 

m the Akkadian songs from Uie Jdgubar LegetiS entitled Descent of 
Ishtar ’ These “ amorous ditties ' are an obnous rnffli mux in his 
southern declinauon over the Iiudian Ocean, sunilat lo the Deluge myth 
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If thfi Akkadian *and Assynan names <& the tree 
reality peai) *‘*a dark pine, a very deep interest mdeen 
attaches to ,them, as indicating that the Akkadians 
[“ Mountaineers ”] of Chaldsea still preserved among them- 
selves tile memory of a previous connection with some 
more northern country to which coniferous trees arc 
indigenous But no species of them exists in the valley 
of the Tigris and Euphrates in which the date palm i:, 
however, everywhere the most characteristic vegetable 
form In Assyria, the oak, poplar walnut, plane and 
sumach are also found but in Babylonia, if 1 may judge 
from the banks of the Shat el Arab, along which I botanised 
for more than a week in 1S56 the only true native tree 
IS the date palm the occasional acacias poplars, and 
tamarisks seen along with it being very dwarfed and 
scrubby About Mohanmerah, and Bussorah, which is half 
way between the head of Persi in Gulf and the confluence 
of the Tigris and Euphrates,’^ the date jialm attains the 
noblest proportions, and occurs in dense groves extending 
for miles along both sidci of the river The intermediate 
glades of grass are all over enamelled with buttercups and 
deep blue pimpernels, i combmition of temperite with 
tropical vegetation perfectly enchinting to the eye, and 
which trxnsported me with the ft cling that the ground on 
which I sto )d was still is fresh and bright is when first 
planted by (.xod, with what wen according to the Semitic 
legend trees ind herbs of heiven before they grew on 
earth > and that it w is none other th 111 ‘ the gate of Eden 
In the enclosed gardens also were the fruits both of 
northern and southern climates, apples and plums, together 
with pomegranates, oranges, and vines, the latter often 

* The junction of the two rivers is more like a portage than a 
confluence, for it may be said to extend from Swaije on the west, m a 
prolonged rwoh of over sixty miles almost coincident with the thirty first 
parallel of tlorthem latitude due east to Kurnah and this reach is the 
mer ‘ that went out of Eden to water the garden !• rtdu may be 
identified vith the present village of Abu Shahrein about ten miles from 
the right bank of the Euphrates, south of S^aije 
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trained up the stents <3^ ^ set m ^ rows 

for the purpose, Thte vlaei dhfe# hot nphft* 4 ts tfittoWars 
where the mean temperature of yetd'^iS^ |%^er 
than and the date will not fiounsh where 
below 84*, and it is remarkable that these cdnt^klona 
meet exactly in Palestine and Mesopotamia, th^ only 
two countries m which the vine and the palm are found 
growing together in natural fruitfulness and luxunance 
When wt turn to the monuments of Babyloiha and 
Assyria, it becomes perfectly clear that the Tree of 
Life, so universally adored, and, as I have elsewhere 
elaborately demonstrated, so universally reproduced w 
decorative art from the remotest ages, in the East, la 
nothmg but the palm, 

Enanctured with a twine of leaves 

which represent at once the Soma plant and the vine 
Originally it was woi shipped by the Turanian Akkads 
at Endu as a phallic symbol, the palm representing 
the male principle m nature, and “the fruitful vine,' 
when trained round it, the female 'Afterward, during 
the time of Himitic predominance in Chaldma, a 
higher astronomical, or rather, astrological significance 
was given to it, while, under the Semites, it became 
associated with Nana or Ishtar, the Ashtoreth of the 
Sidonions, and with Asshur and it may be presumed, also 
with the supreme deity of the Babylonians, II [Hebrew 
Blwift Arabic, for Babil, ‘ the Gate of God/' the 

Semitic name of B ibylon is said to be an idiomatic tmns 
lation of Its Akkadian name, Ka Tintira, or 

Ka^Dimira, “ the Gate of the Divine Tree ” Thus, eVea if 
It never really was a symbol of abstract deity, it was^etionce 
not only a phallic tree, but the mystic emblem cf «e(Kiftiical 
life, terrestrial and celestial in man, and beast, and bird, 
and in trees and herbs, and m the sun and hve 

lesser planets, and the twelve constdlation# of 'the 2^odiac, 
and all the hosts of die ^xed stars, for ever shifilng beside 
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the ^anks erf "♦.thejJilillqr Wagf,** t|»e hWenly E^brates [cf 
Erju^^^ Vme*d[^psll^ of Hea, 

tdt Brtda h is identical, histoncaj^, siriidt 
“ th^ of iUfet, * and*“ the Tree of Knowledge of Good 
aod\| 6 S!V 0 ,^''df the Hebrew myth of Eden, and it probably 
aug^geated " the Tree of Life, ' of St John s vision [Revela- 
tion xJen jJ, ‘which bare twelve manner ©f fruits, and 
yielded her frmts every month and the leaves of the tree 
were for the healing of the nations and which, whatever it 
may typify m the Apocalyptical sense is a sublime poetnial 
hgure of the sun as the giver of life, moving m his 
nnnnal circuit through the twelve signs of the Zodiac I 
believe also that the conventional Assyrian representanons 
of ‘ the free of Life' will be found to be. directly connected 
with the thyrsus of Bacchus and the Maypole 

Canon Rawlinson in “The Speaker s Commentary on the 
Bible ’ [vol 111 369] suggests the identification of Semele 
with a hypothetical fern ile form of an obscure Assynan god/i 
Semf*! whose ntmc is said to occur several times in the Bible, 
m the original Hebrew, as in Deuteromony iv 6, where the 
English Authorised Version trmslates it ‘ hgure,’ and 
2 Kings xxi 7, and Ezi kiel vui 3 and 5, where it is trans 
lated “image,' anel 2 Chronicles wxiii 7 where it is 
rendered “idol Again, Professor Sayce writing in 7 } 6 e 
Aihenceum of September 26 last, of her identihcation as 
th«^ Wife of Scinel which had been quite independently 
suggested b^ himself m The Athen^um of September la 
precedent, observes that she seems to have been the god 
deSHj of the grape, among some of the close neighbours* of 
th)l who was consumed by fierce heat of the sun 

m gWn^>,‘btlila to the wine god Uionysos The etymo 
logical .^qieanui^ of the Word semel m Assyrian is really 
Seme} was probably a local rural deity analo 

* T|Kt 6s1>ititt of tbo vtae are the slopes of the mountain langes 

stretdhif|}| IhiiW 0iS CaspiM Sea southward to the valley of the Tigris and 
£u(>lntdas , and Ih portion eH this region its vemacalar name is 

aSwdir 
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gous to t^e classical iPriapj^ an<l*wors|iLp|iie<i with other 
divinities^ into ^hom he wpuld appear to ha^e rapidly 
absorl^, linger ti^te form of the ashertm^ or fed^j^e^tive 
images of '* the Tree of Life ’ of Eridu * 

It seems to me from the elaboration of the topography of 
Mount Mem by the Hindus, and of the Aryana Vaego by 
the Iranian f*^ersians, that they must have been in some 
degree directly suggested by the Chaldaean myth of fiden 
but I do not think that there can be any direct cotnleetion 
between the latter and the Norse myth of Asgard. Still 
less IS It prolable that, even if the original Tree df Life of 
the Akkadians was “a dark pine, “the Christmas Tree’ 
of the Germans and English was derived directly from it 
The latter one would presume to be rather connected with 
the Yggdrasil tree of the Norse myth, and to have been 
substituted for the ash at Christmas by the converted Ger- 
mans, because its evergreen foliage made it a more appro 
priate decoration at this season of the year At the same 
time, Professor Sayce s translation of the Akkidian verses 
on the Tree of Life does suggest that the custom of using 
pine trees in connection with religious observances miy 
have been introduced from the beginning by some Aryan or 
Turanian tribe, coming into I urope direct from the Alpine 
regions of Asia, where they constituted the principal vege 
tation It must not be overlooked, in this connection, that 
Gothic architecture has been as much influenced by the 
pine form as classical architecture by the palm form > the 
lomc column in particuhr and all that is Ionic m Greek 
architecture, being directly taken from the central conyen 
tionalised palm shaft, and sui rounding trellis of vine 
leaves, of the Assyrian ashertm^ or images of the “Tree of 
Life The Turanian architecture of Buddhism, |i$4;epre 
sented more especially by the seven roofed Of 

Furth^ India and China, seems also as 
have suggested by different species of pmo teees, 
as seen m srihouette , although their Sacmmi^fital oOttStnic 
tion m seven storeys betrays the direct inspiration it 
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received from^CMdaea whe|3^ aj ^ now world wide 
ideas of tHe and*b^ of certain ntwfjbtprs arc 
dern^ T Mens Tiaving orf^nated ih the astroT^cal 
stud/'^y the pfiests ,of that country of the different 
niun^^irsd aspects of nature such as day and night (?) 
heavon, ^rth and the underworld (3) , the 4 quarters 
of thfe sky the 7 planets the 1 2 signs of the Zodia^ 

* jj^Or my own part» I was very early led to identify ‘ the 
CfhKstmas Tree ‘ with the Tree of Life, and chiefly from 
having been accustomed to entertain my native Indian 
friends, qf all religions, on Christmas Day I have always 
found them a good deal better Christians than myself, but, 
apart from that, I had to make the tree a symbol of universal 
charity and religious reconciliation, and of pan Aryan 
brotherhood and this is how I have always made it I 
place It on a mound, resting on a coiled serpent or dragon 
The mound is Mount Meru, Hara Berezaiti Olympus, 
Asgard, the anonymous Akkadian mountain of Paradise, 
Mount Moriah the world itself At the top of the tree I 
place the symbol of the univers d empire of Christianity, from 
which fall down all over the tree seven differently coloured 
streamers, symbolising the seven Christian virtues Next 
in ofder come representations in their proper colours of the 
seven planets * Saturn, black Jupiter orange Alars,red 

This IS the order and colouring of the planets by the Chaldaeans^ 
who were the inventors of the days of the week It has always puzzled 
people that the Chaldiean order of the planets which is the natural one on 
the supposition that the earth is the centre of the solar s>stem being as here 
given, the order of the days of the wee’ should be so different The ex 
planatton has been preserved in India Not only each day of the weekn but 
evety hour of «ach day was and m astrology still is sacred to one of the 
abo^ planets Well beginning with Saturday the first day of the Chal 
d»?Utt ita jst^ 8th rsth, and 22nd hours are each dedicated to 

SatOrU iho ajrd hour to Jupiter the 24th to Mars and the ist hout of tlie 
foilO^lfVth^ to the Sun and therefore the second day of tne week is 
Sunday-^ |^roceeding[ in the same way the srd day is Monday the 4th 
rues<|ay, the 5th Wednesday, the 6th Ihursday and the ylh Friday The 
Jews> tosOp^rate therUselves from the surrounding Gentiles made Sunday 
the fihst day of tho it%ek, keeping Saturday as their Sabbath , while the 
ChnshanS* m c;omtneftloratiOu of the resunection of our SaViour^ made 
their Sabbafh dn Sunday 
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the Sun, gold, Venu^/'NcapoJi^y^o'w,^” M^cury,blue, 
nnd the Moon» silver 

the Z(^mt SIX Signs ;rQt 7 ire 5 (^tmg ob|^ iBn, 

winter, or Monsoon suns, vis , the Bull, the ^he 

Virgin, thii Scorpion the Goat, and the Fish, 
silver and the six signs representing obsolete northei^nnd 
summer sunS, viz , the Ram the Twins (/# , sun and M<)oii), 
the Lion, the Scales, the Archtr, and the Water'*hearer, 
ill in liurnjshed gold Then succeed the Vedic Hindu 
gods, the Greek gods, and Egj ptian and Assyro Bati^louian 
gods, the tree itself representing the Turania# phtiBic 
symbols The tree is also loaded with fragments of all the 
noblest products of the earth and with gifts, and is illuini- 
nated with 84 [7 x 12 — 84J lights, representing the hosts 
of heaven m their 84 * constellations Returning again to 
earth, I there place a group illustrating the terrestrial scene 
of the I^ativity, while from under the mound supporting 
the tree, issue four silver blue nbbons to the four comets, 
w four sides of tht table whichever correspond with die 
four cardinal points representing the four rivers of Fara 
dise Before it, that is always toward the hostess, stands, 
not the Cherubim barring the way to the Tree, but the 
fimihar image of Father Christmas, welcommg all to it ' 

It can be made of the simplest and cheapest materials, 
or the cosUiest, and in either fashion is equally pleading , 
for, thus constructed, the Christmas Tree is no longer an 
iccidental, almost chaotic decor ition, but is instinct with 
meming, understood at x glance It is a little sli^ock 
ing at first to the orthodox But its chanty is not 
stnmed It is not only a tree of reconciliation, but an 
object lesson m mythology, and the history of the eVO|u 

in India, where exnything m heaven is s redaphcajie the 

itiial villages have been popularly arranged from the very 
ditionUtl^thepeoirfe in gronps of 84 [aountsi], similar to iNSr i^^e^ieds 
a very jdua of a pnnuttve conbeethm helw^jltSllwdMi end 

India See ^EdmUd Thomas in Mazsdea'g ^FnmsmpU new 

edition, Part 1 “Ancient Indian Weights,** p aot. IMChlMw * 
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I 

tton of religious ide^, if the n 

1$ eic{>eri«nOe m. {ntd}ej»t{l^,s>rin 

^ey never knew before, anr 4 

at t present them with a duly tcinded ” Yule 

lotg>‘il;o trexty with them wherever they go tht Prome 
iheah se^ of fire, as the living symbol of pan Aryan unity, 
I know tlut they have spent Diith me the very happiest 
day of their lives 

Primitive Christianity did not hesitate to accc^pt not 
mer<dy |ho symbolism, but even the teaching 0/ tht 
he^th^tu&m in the midst of which it gradually assumed its 
present ecclesiastical organisations Those, of course, who 
regard the dogmatic creeds of Chnstondom is of diVino 
revelation, in the narrow technical sense of the word, explain 
those obligations of the orthodox Churches to paganism, 
more especially to that of ancient Chaldma and Egypt, by 
the assumption of a primitive revelation, from which man 
kind at once fell away, and to which they had to be brought 
back by renewed special revelations But those who see 
in “ the faith once delivered to the saints tht results pf 
historical evolution, which is divine revelation in its proper 
sense, will recognise in tlie cosmological fables and dark 
moral parables of the demonolatrous Akkadian “ psalmists’* 
the first half articulated religious conceptions to which our 
ecdesutstical theology has merely given the more definite, 
and exact expression dictated by the arcumstances det^ 
minative of the whole course of the civilisation of the 
Old World during the past four thousand years * * 

i'' "As little chQdten li^, and tell of heaven, 
jilki ikottghts beyond theu thought to those high bards were gur«9 ^ 

% 

Chri^tiamty is essentially a chastemng and elevating infiu 
ende^ Independent of forms and dogmas as it is reverently 
obsecyant pf all suph as can be used for working out the 
morai ealvltipn of ^ world , and, before a fixed organisa 
tion was hxipcised on it, and extraneous events brought it 
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into deadly conflict with imperial Rome, and infected it 
with a sacerdotal leaven of etdifetveniess, it associated 
Itself, With the lar^e hearted freedom prompted by the 
intmtivp sense of its Catholic truth, with whatsoever 
was intrinsically honest just, pure lovely, and ol^ good 
report, or of any virtue and praise, not merely in the 
latent doctrines but also in the open palpable iconography 
of the surrounding heathen giving to these beautiful spoils 
of Satan,’ as Keble, unconsciously plagiarising the language 
of Akkadian dualism, terms them, their highest sigiiifl 
cance — 

And these are ours Thy partial grace 
1 he tempting treasure lends 
These relics of a guilty race 
Are forfeit to Thy friends 
What seem d an idol hymn now breathes of Thee, 

Turn d by Faith s ear to some celestial melod} 

The select races of mankind would probably have risen, 
each independenth in the fulness of time from the lowest 
to the highest forms of religion but the advancement of 
the historical Caucasian race s from fetichism, at ivism, and 
phallicism to sabaism and polytheism and again to mono 
theism, through the idolatrous worship of the sun as the 
ancient of days iivas actually due to the direct reciprocation 
of religious ide is between them m the course of that 
cosmopolitan commerce of antiquity of which the countries 
of the Mediterranean Sea and the Indian Oc< an were the 
perennial freshsprmgs and Egypt and Mesopotamia the 
head centre s of exchange The widespread comparison of 
religiotia ideas thus induced resulted everywhere m a large 
absorption of countless local deities into each other, and a 
further consolidation of a selection from them into colleges 
of governing gods, under th' prcsidi ncy of one of their 
number, who was regarded as above the rest , it was 
the WOTship of Bel or Baal, the predominant national god 
under varying forms and names of the Semites of Anterior 
\sia, which immediately led to the gradually perfected 
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conception anion^ ill tfer Cauc^an races, Aryan. well 
-IS S^itKJjvOf one universally supreme God, to the express 
[literally squeezed out ] exclusion of every other gqd 
The commerce establislfed between Chaldsei and the Indian 
Ocean and Mediterranean Sea about b c 2000 1 date 
closely corresponding with th it more precisely assigned by 
Rabbimcal chronology to ‘ the Call of Aliraham ’ [b c 
1921^ and which became more and more intimate m the 
course of every century fiom iliout b c 700 down to the 
dissolution of the We tern Roman and the Persun 
empires more especi ill\ generated during the latter 
period those humanising conceptions of the parental re 
lations of God with men to which the teaching of tlie 
Gospels of the New Test ament gives tht highest con 
tenipouary, and if we ma\ judge from its still unspent and 
unabated force their final expression This later trade, as 
organised by Psammetichus I , in Fgypt, uid by Nebuchad 
ne?zar the Great in B ibyloma the far reaching eflects of 
which were alreidy realised by the writer of the Book oi 
Daniel, as he witnessed its widesjjread operation m the 
second century u r ^ successively aceomplishi d its inevitable 
moral consequences in eveiy countrv embriced by it, until 
tbout the Christian < ri there seemed the possibility , but for 
adverse circumstances which subsequently supervened, of 
the whole world of antiquity becoming of one cosmopolitan 
leligion, based in i common futh in the F itheihood of 
God In India Hinduism btcime internation dised as 
Buddhism, and Judaism as Christianitv in Syria and 1 gypt, 
w hile m F urope cl issic il p ig inism seemed also the 
point of becoming transformed through neo Platonism mt'' 


Antiochus Fpiphaneb against whom the Book of Danid is directc 1 
under guise of an attack on Nebuchadnezrar reigned bc 17^ — 164 and 
the trade of which its author was the e>e\vitness is as prophetically seen 
m us spn^tQal results the fifth kingdom of Nebuchadtie/zar s dream 
[rh ti j and the kingdom of the saints of Daniel s own dr am [ch 111 ] 
by the samts bemg meant the highly idealised Jcwisli supercargoes 
brokers, ahd commission agei>ts into whose hands the inspired pamphleteer 
saw the whole contemporary '’ommetce of R'jb3lon daily pass iig 

L 
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the purest of <dl forms of Chtiiaiat(jty But then foUowetl 
the overthrow of Rome iPe/aili 

broke upt to^d m the end eatfrcly 4cstro5re4> #a:ee 
hundred jcirs, the immemorial overlmid i< 3 s<ftpsfiarct 
between the Fast and the West The East beElsi|r‘^**®» 
It the most critical period of its Hellemsation, fcuit off 
from die W/'st Indii rapidly relapsed into the strictest 
form of nitnndl and exclusm Hinduism and the dififused 
htimamurian Judaism of Anterior \sia bt came differentiated 
as ‘Mahomedanism, from the spi cific type it had already 
issumed in the dogmatic Christianity of Furope, and 
permanently established itself where\ er in ^si i and Africa, 
the vitalising Hellenic element was either deficient, ^ uft 
Syria and Lgvpt and Persii, nr altogether wanting, as m 
Arabia and Turkestan — inaccessible regions which^to^ thfe 
last will be the most formidable rtfugc s of Islam 

Christianity, unfortunatel) , through the accident of the 
impatience of some of its earlj converts to the military 
discipline of Rome, was it its b'^ginning placed in opposition 
to die general philosophical literary irtistic, and scientific 
culture of the Gentile world and thenceforwird, at least as 
represented by the great historical Churches, in more or less 
marked antagonism, also to the modern secular life of the 
West 

Happily, m Indn there is no gulf fixed in the popular 
belief betw een heaven ind e irth , and the Brahmtmcal 
religious life has never sundtred itself from the daily” work 
mg life of the laity but is a component part thereof, and 
mdisstilubly bound up with it and wc may thcrefi?r^, hope 
that m India, under the Pax Prtiaimtea, ChwMi^t^fcy, 
ivhether taught by missionary s of the churebes, w, thofe 
consistently with itself, through the admimstrition <idt <eq[iiial 
laws, jind the public ind private ex miple of our-n^peous 
dealing will have the exceptional opportunity of i>dfiS»wmg 
in aat»|ue people into its fold, by its unstrattJa^ spiritual 
mfluenoes, illuHuning in them what is dark, jj&tsmg what 
IS low, and supporting and confirming all dieir higher ideals 
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t)f duty ind amcntt) , ’wuthout dc&ecnition or dofamation of 
thety tradmonal bdieft and wor<*hip, or the substitution 
of foreign soci<il system and i.cdcsi isticnl organisutiou for 
thtsiT own indigenous add sicro antt fimily, ttuimcipAl ind 
natrt^nSd institutions indeed, without tmolvnig any 
breach in the continuity of thur civili ition, or an) disloc i 
tton of the relition% betwetii their priesthood and them 
selves, such as h is for 1 thou'* nul ) c irs oversh idowt d in I 
embittered where it has not iltogi ther blighted as m Spam 
indperserud is in 1 rinci the progiess of the West 
Ihus Indu, the mviolibk sinctuiry of irchaic Aryan 
civilisation, iniy }ct b( destimd to prepare tlu vay for the 
leconciliation of the Church with the World, which 
sooner or 1 itei , is mevitabli as in i lift ct of the slow 
r< version of the umpirimint of the \ryin populations 01 
Europe and Atmrici to then uiturd Hi 1 ]( me type, from 
the incongruous Si mitic similitude impressi d upon them by 
the circumstincc of the introduction of Christianity into 
hurope ha\ mg b( t n comcieluit w ith the deeinu md fill of 
the Rom in empiii ind through thi practie il identihcation 
of thi spirituilwith thetimporil life tohisten that third 
gri at stej) forward in tin moril di vi lopnient of humamt) , 
which will be the iiobli st result of the fnr tride policy of 
V ngland and of which thi signs are aire id) beginning to 
be obsmed, whm tlin will bi no divisions of race or 
creed or cl iss 01 n Uionalit) between men by whatsoever 
name thi y mi) be. cilled for the) will ill be one m the 
icknowledginent of their common Brotheihood, with the 
same reality ind sense of consequent responsibility, with 
which, two thousand ye.ars ago they recognised the 1 athcr 
hood of Coil, md with which two thousand vears before an 
escepttonally enelowid tnbi of Semites in thi very hi irt 
of Anterior Asia formulated for ill men and for all time 
the redeeming doctrine of His Unit) 


GtOROL BiKDWOOn 
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HrLD M^RSII^L lORl) STRATHNAIRN 

Am*A( tin miny Ln^lish soltlurswho hive distinguished 
thimsc]\es since the close of the N ipoleouic stnifjgle m 
tin numerous milliard enterprises which this country has 
had to c irrv on unih i the scorchini, sun of tropical Asia 
ind Afriei not one disc r\es more honourahk mention ind 
unstinted praisi th in the subject of this memoir I ord 
Strithnurns name is uUntificd with one i^rcat military 
achievement — the C( ntril Indiin campaujn— but the sink 
mg point about his eharacter was that he imjnt ssed ill who 
canu into contact with him with a belief that nt possesstd 
the instinct and cipacityof i great tommander the true 
feu saai' Tor whit he was thoufsht c ipibh of doing as 
well IS for whit ht did the silitnt pissigts of his career 
dese-ve jirest rvation ind his biogr ijihy should app'^al to 
th( s\ mpathies of those who f« el proud of the long list of 
gall lilt soldiers Wrho hive sustained sinci Witerloo the 
high n[>utation of the Fnglish army and hnt additional 
lustre to tht it i^u of our bt loved Outen 

borne si 'ct) ii\( \cus igo i tall wiry youth who had 
n c( ivcd his military tducilion it Berlin whiitht acquired 
a rt-puLiiion for com 1^,1. md enduranct entered the Biitish 
army is in ensignin tin 9jrd Highlanders His connection 
with this re gimi nt was brie f as he was almost immediately 
trinsfeutd to the 19th 1 oot 1 1 is name wis Hugli Rost 
He was a member of the ancient family of Kllravock 
his great grindfither iht Rev David Rose 1 ptscopalian 
ministt r of I oel Ice ind Lithurst having befen a son of 
the tlevcnth Biron of thit clan This divine had 
sufft rt (1 much in the e irly part of the last century from his 
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attachment to jHe Jacobite cause His son was the Right 
Hoiju George Rose well known as the friend of Pitt, in 
whose aldftiinistration he twice served 

This eminent man, tfl quote from his own diiry (Cuff 
nells, September 17 1817) was descended paternally 
from the family of Rose of Kilravock m the county of 
Nairft^ and maternally from the family of Rose of Wester 
dune* One of his sons wis William Stewart Rose the 
poet the friend of George III and King Louis Philippe 
each of whom visited him at Christchurch Another was 
the future Lord Strathnairns father ‘^ir George Rost 
GC H of Sandhills Christchurch (b May 5 1770), who 
in 1805 became Paymaster General to the forces and who 
was sent in 1814 as envoy extraordinary to the courts of 
Munich and Bcilm Sir George Rose married Frances 
daughter of I homas Duneombe of Duncombe Park 
Yorkshire and b} her had ten children now all deceased 
of whom the third was named Hugh * 

Of Sir Geoige Rose when 1 youth it was said by the 
Principal of his college at Cambridge (1791) ‘ I think his 

abilities very considerable I im m doubt whether he will 
make a good speaker He does not want quickness of con 
ceplion but seems not to ha\ e the irt of arranging his ideas 
to the greatest advintage In any sudden emergency he 
will judge at once and act with lirmm ss on that judgment 
I have never heard him sp iken ol but with ipprobation 

* 1 he fourth son and last sun iving nnember of this large family was 
Sir William Rose KCB Clerk of the Paihaments, who only survived 
his brother Lord Strathnaim four weeks lo describe his public services 
here would be out of place but in regard to his private life it may be said 
bueSy that he spent it in doing good to others and in the unobtrusive but 
ronskut exercise of those high mmded and generous qualities which mark 
the ChMstWJi gtntleman He lies in the Christchurch churchyard close 
to his father tnd mother and to tht brother whose services are here 
narrated mid to whom he was much attached He married the Hon 
Sophia Thellusson daughter of John Lord Rcndlesham who survives 
him The eldest daughter of Sir ( eorge Rose Frances, inained George 
Sholto, 17th Earl of Moitot), and died 1V79 It 1 a strange fact that her 
children represent the sple survivors m the third generatipn of this once 
numerous family 
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His goodness of hesfcrt is sficfe ^ I sljtoul^ wish m my 
most intimate friend This, other simdat 
to Sir Gecnge Rose's character ts valuable oot eiily -on 
accoolit of his own services to his fiouatry, but he 

was the father of Lord Strathnaim who by the eHeret$e of 
the Saitte qualities accompanied, perhaps, by similar fhtiltS 
attained a distinction which has fallen only to a few The 
parentage of m eminent man cannot be a matter of m 
difference to his countrymen for is it not written, ' Nec 
wibtlleni fcroccs progenerant nqmlo! columbanie ^ As the 
object of this article is, however, to bring to public notico 
the military services of one who served his country sO 
faithfully and successfully we pass on notwithst mding the 
temptation to indulge in other details of family, if not 
general interest This narrative will deal with simple 
matters of fact although much of interest must be left 
perforce to the chances of future opportunity 

Ireland, with which towards the close of his career 
he renewed his acquaintance m the responsible position 
of Commander of the Forces was the first scene of 
what may be called Lord Strithnairns active service 
In the spring of 1824 he was detached to Carrick on-Smr 
with a sergeant and twelve men for ‘ Still hunting** 
duties, that is to say, to escort and protect die ^xci?e 
officer m the secure of potheen, which the unhappy 
people the remnants of the forty shilling freehold^S's 
brewed to pay the rents of their miserable cabins 
Thesb duties from the state of the country frequently 
nse to collisions between the people and the military, 
followed sometimes by loss of hf- I he mimdies 
hardest part of the work because to escape detectjcaj the 
podietn was brewed m remote glens and amid 
Lieutenmit Rose s first duty was to support a gapgfor m 


surprising at mght a still some ten miles a t^abm 

m rf^Bqg of Allen As the bog was trackless abdifliU of 
piSBnoles, and the trQQ|>s were forbidden to^ai^e any 
lights the men frequently fell m the darknes^tand damaged 
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thewr armst This^*$ L<wd buutbnjitfn s awn iiccount of the 

— it 

“ The party ;)Lrrived before daybreak at the suspected 
cabiUr one side of which*liad been thatched by the proceeds 
of thi^ previous year's brewing, and the other side a ruined 
one, yias to be paid for by the brewing then in the still— a 
visible proof of tjie wretched Irish system of small holdings 
which inspire the inhabitants with feudal notions of property, 
but disqualify them for honest labour and pursuits, and 
render them fit recruits for disorder and disaffection The 
gauger let himself down by tin chimney and seized the 
*»till pistol m hind amidst the shrieks of the wretched 
family and their fru nds of the townland who were inside 
watching the brewing 1 or the sake of discipline and good 
feeling towards the se poor people Lieutenant Rose made 
his men keep their ranks tnd would not let them enter the 
cabin but as the me n had marched tnd were wet through 
he asked permission of the woman of the cabin a widow to 
allow his party to drv themselves it the lire, and to have 
some potatoes and milk which wore jiaid for This was 
most cheerfully grinted md a little relief was given to her 
md her family The gauger with the still and i>othecn 
went on to Mohill the county town of Leitrim to make 
further seizures on the fair day there The party had not 
gone a mile, when 1 leutenint Rose isked the gauger to 
halt, as he had to gallop back to the cabin for his whip 
which he had left there Ihe giuger strongly advised him 
not to cxjxise himself to the anger of the people of the 
townland He galloped biek md was not wiong m thinking 
he, would be well received for hi was met by the woman 
and her friends, holding up the whip w ith a welcome “We 
would have followed you with the whip to Carrick on 
Shannon and long life to }our honour and your men 
Hero Oame out in strong relief that feature of Irish 
chaiiacter a good heart and w armth of feeling m one breast 
and treachery m another A \ ery t ill athletic man had 
remained standing smoking his pip in one corner of the 
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cabm ejaculating Irish curses on. wicked men of the 
hill who had mformed the gauger and brought him, th^re 
Lieutenant Rose on the way to Mohill wnere he was to 
capture more ‘ potheen ” on the fair day, observed to the 
gauger what a striking object that fine looking felldw ^as 
who was denouncing so strongly the informers ‘Yes str, 
he said but you wouldn t think that he was the informer 
himself to whom I have just given a sovereign for bringing 
us here 

Arrived at Mohill m the early morning the gauger told 
Lieutenant Rose that his party might breakfast whilst he 
searched the tents on the h air Green But this he did so* 
harshly that the fair people set upon him with sticks and 
stones, and he sent an express for Lieutenant Rose to- 
hasten to his aid Lieutenant Rose had to chirge with 
fixed ba> onels m iking pri*'Oners of th<» most violent of the 
mob He cleared the F ur Green plaeed sentries on the 
prisoners and seizures and idviscd the gauger not to- 
further irritate the people bj lijs violence But on return 
mg later in the diy to Garrick on Shannon the Msitois ta 
the fair had much increised in numbers ind all being 
more or less the worse for spirits and armed with sticks 
and stones b irred the road Lieuten mt Rose had again 
fo charge them and sending on the gaugei and his seizures 
under a sergeant and four men he himself with skirmisliers 
stepped back by altern ite files f icing the mob and seizing 
the foremost and most active rioters 

Baffled by this mo\ ement the loaders ol tl e mob cried 
out Smash the young officer ind wc II aisy do the rest 
and volleys of stones were thrown upon the party frpto 
the roof of the court house of the town one knocking 
down Lieutenant Rose senseless and smashing the sword 
m his hand Seeing their officers danger the file on eacli 
side closed on and in front of him and fired low into the} 
rioters^ wounding two of them slightly one of them a 
) oung woman 1 hese shots enabled Lieutenant Rose to j 
recover his senses and meanwhile the mob ran otf in wild \ 
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confusion upon w|itch the party marched back to Carnck 
on Shannon Here another incident of Irish gratitude 
occurred On going round the sentries on the Fair Green 
Lieutenant Hose had framed a knot of young women, 
farmers daughters who were pi eminent amongst the dis 
orderly that they hid better go home or they might come 
to grief one of these girls had been slightly wounded in 
tile face as above stated and her fithcr a strong farmer 
afterwards summoned Luutenant Rose for assault m 
wounding his daughter telling her that she would have 
to give evidence in court ag iinst him This she said 
she would not do is the good officer had more than 
once advised her and her companions to go home out of 
harm s w i) and the action was dropped 

Shortly after this Mr Rose w is promoted to a company 
in the 19th Regiment ind wis frequently employed in 
giving lid to the civil power in lipperiry which was at 
that time the scene of organised Ribbon outrages the 
Protestant 1 ind lords md clti>,y being frequently shot at 
from behind wills or m their own plantations After only 
Six and 1 h ilf yens service Capt un Rose was furthei 
promoted to an unittached mijorityr a \eiy difficult step 
to obtiin at that time Soon after receiving this pio- 
motion hi was appointed to the 92nd Gordon Highlanders 
on the strong recommendation of his commanding officer, 
Lieut Colonel M icdonald who wrote to Lieut General the 
Hon A Duff, M P colonel of the regiment as follows — 
Major Rose is the thud son of Sir George Rose ind 
joined the 19th Rigiment is ensign m ibao fiom thit 
period to his being promoted to tbt uiiiitaehed rank of 
major, I can say with great conhdtnce that very few 
officers m the st rvice g ive moi e s u->f iction in the various 
discliarge of their military duties to his commanding 
offiter The duties m Ireland were of such i nature 
as to call forth the coolness ind intelligi nee of this most 
promising officer, and I hiVe no doubt his future career 
will be such as to be deserving of y our protection ' 
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The 92nd Higblaaddfs werejfCin Recount of therr 
different nationality^ sUtioa<^^i in ''tke disturbed 
m Ireland, where political agi^tion and monstei: iaj$ei^gi» 
igami,t tithes were the order of the ’day , and J^^JOP 
>oung as he was was selected to put down these*^dfe 
'iffected: meetings The announcement that a lar||;^a■ and 
more important meeting than had yet been held was 
be convened on the plains of Cullen m Tipperaty, mdttced 
the Irish Government to repress these illegal assemblies 
by force And so important did the Commander of the 
forces and the Irish Government consider this citation, 
account of the dibaffected state of the country, that Sir 
Hussey Vivian placed a hrge force of all arms at Major 
Rose s disposal, giving him discretionary powers as to the 
manner m which he should act in restoring order 

On being informed that the ringleaders of the meeting 
were collected on the Cullen Plain and that if he were 
quick he would take them unawares Major Rose galloped 
by a {idiour^ with half a squadron of Enniskilling Dragoons 
and a magistrate surprised the meeting and made twenty 
of the leaders prisoners who were relatives of the chiesf 
agitators of the day and of very icspectable families 
Some of them were relations of Mr O Connell Mcah- 
'adiile the masses some on horseback some on fooli 
concentrated in great numbers at the place of m^tmg 
round the platform Seeing this the magistrate iread 
the Riot Act and ordered them to disperse, but without 
effect Not only did they disobey the order, but brought 
up twenty barrels of whisky to a height opposite the 
9 and Highlanders and endeavoured to entice themr 
disorder by offering the men free drink Majof^ 
asked his men if they would stand this insult 
discipline , their answer was to move up to thse 
in steady double time smash in the heads of biWrels 
with the bu^ts of their muskets and resume their 
in the line m the same good order Tbsi Kttntf t)f 
warning after the leading the Riot Act having expired 
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th^ magistrfite rp(^uest^ Majfor Rose to disperse the mob 
To^airry <5^ this order of the cifil authority, he adopted 
the same tactics as if he were in the field He threw tht 
Oand find $7th Regimeflts into skirmishing order in double 
time at treble distance their fiank-s advanced so as to 
encirdlc the multitude and he placed the rest of the troops 
in order of battle with instructions to conform This was 
the signal for the instantaneous dispersion of the monster 
meeting, all m wild confusion, horse and foot, trying who 
should run the fistest 

These tactics were as he foresaw useful in two ways 
They placed the rioters completely in the hands of the 
commander of the troops if thf y rt sisted md at the same 
time inspired them with aw e thus preventing the efiiision 
of blood Major Rose received 1 letter fiom the Com 
mandcr of the F orces to the c ffcct that nothing could 
have been better than the disposition he so judiciously 
adopted at Cull( n And what was still more gratifying 
to him the letter conv( ) ing this approv al expressed 
unqualified ipproliation of the ‘ eKctllent discipline and 
proper spirit of the troops in the execution of tht services 
required of them ihe Chuf Seen tary for Irelatm then 
the late I ord Derby confeired on him the commission of 
the peact 

Sometime ifterwards the 92nd Highlanders were 
removed to Mdta ind Major Rose accompanied them 
Here 00 h< ittraclcd the favourable notice of his 
superiors Lieut Gencial Bouverie who had been ude 
decamp to tht Dukt of Wellington m the Peninsula, md 
wo^ then Governor of M ilta issued an official approv il 
of the conduct of Major Rose and Dr Paterson surgeon 
of tho regiment during i dreadful outbreak of choki i 
With 4 view to encourage the men and to keep up their 
momli, Major Rose arranged, as the best way of sivmg 
them was to stop premonitory symptoms that he should 
be called at night to visit every man taken into the hpspital 
for cholera, and, ably a''sistcd by Dr Paterson he took 
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successful precautions for placing with these symptoms 
under proper treatment In consequench of this, the 92nd 
Highlanders lost onl> thirteen men, this being a third, or 
even a fourth of the loss in any othdT regiment 

We have now come to 1 more prominent portion o£the 
late Fi^d Marshal s career In Stpternbei 1^39 Major 
Rose was promoted to an unattached lieutenant colondcy 
He was selected soon afterwards for special service in 
Syria under the orders of the Foreign Office The 
detachment sent out under Brigadier General Michell, 
R A was to CO operate on land with the British fleet and 
the Turkish troops in expelling the Fgyptian army from 
that country and in restoring the Sultan s rule Syria had 
then become the scene of the great French intrigue for 
territorial aggrandisement and influence on the shores of 
the Lea ant through the instrumentality of Meheinet All, 
one of the most itmarkable men for his political and 
milit iry t dents who cvei figured in Eastern politics 

The combined object at this time of I ranee and 
Mehemet Ah w is to overthrow the bdince of power which 
li id for more than 200 y cars bee n upheld by the leading 
Powers of Euiope as the best means of preserving intact 
their territories and interests Egypt and Syria were at 
this period under the direct sovereignty of the Porte, whose 
integrity and independence the five great Powers, England^ 
Austria Russia France and Prussia had pledged them- 
selves by treaty to maintain But the great object of 
French and Egyptian ambition was to substitute the 
nominal powei of bgypt supported by 1 rench influence 
for Turkish power supported by Butish influence, at 
Constantinople To effect this Mehemet Ah threw off 
Ins allegiance to the Sultan who thereupon cieclaied hinf 
1 rebd He besieged and after a six months stege^ 
captured St. Jean dAcre and then declared himsdf ruler 
of Syria 

With a large and well trained army, under ihe 
command of Ibrahim Pasha Mehemet Ah s son and with 
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ColooeJ ^vre an ^xp^ienced oflScer lent by the French 
Govennnept *as the working commander m chief, the 
Egy^^ans marched oft Com^ntmople and engaged at 
* Nezebe^’ m the windings of the Euphrates nver, the 
Turkish Army, which was sent to oppose their advance 
under the Crand Vizier Hafiz Pasha to whose staff it 
may be mentioned was attached as Prussyian instructor 
Captain now Field Marshal von Moltkc In this action 
the Turks, composed of raw levies, called ‘ redifs, were 
completely defeated and routed 

In his distress after this defe it the Sultan appealed to 
England for aid It was m consequence of this application 
that, as before mentioned staff offictrs and detachments 
were sent out to Syria Colonel Rose w is at first attached 
to the staff of Omar Pasha who landed a division of 
TLurkish troops at Jaffa One of the earliest duties he hid 
to perform was to ride towards a place called El Mesden 
During his journey he heard shots between that place and 
the sea and on going o\er some sandhills he saw twenty 
seven coast Arabs badly armed and equipped, skirmishing 
with the advanced guard of an Egyptian regiment of 
cavalry (Jinuiry 15 1841) Fhtse were the El 

Heynadi Arabs one of the French organised Egyptian 
cavalry regiments armed with a musquttoon and fixed 
bayonets en b indolicr The Arabs loyal to the Sultan 
were although retre iting able to check the advance of the 
Egyptians and when they saw Colonel Rose their chief 
came up and begged him to take the command, which he 
did He soon perceived that an Egyptian regiment was 
coming along the sea shore, and, as it might be the 
adimnced guard of a large body intending to surprise Omar 
Pasha’-s troops, who were disembarking m great confu 
Slop, he instantly despatched two Arabs to warn Brigadiei 
General MichcU and Omar Pasha of its approach 

After sending this message Colonel Ros< retired 
leisurely with the twmity-five Arabs in two lines The 
Egyptian, troops had allowed their advanced guard and 
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skirmishers, which greatly outnuih^jpted the Arabs, to get 
too f ir from them ati<i Colotiel Rose togfc thiSjfihv^^rable 
opportunity of closing the Arabs otv titur centtej ^and 
charged die enemy with a cry for the Sultan His lioj^sc 
w IS a better one than those of iht AfSlis, and he was 
amongst the enemy before they could come up Coltafiel 
Rose wounded the Lgyptran k atlcr s( \ erdy on the head 
and fece and heftll from his horse He himself leceived 
two wounds one from a bayonet and the other from a 1 met 
1 he Arabs came up as fast as they could, and behaved 
very well vigorously attacking the enemy who retired lOj 
confusion leaving i few killed and wounded and some 
prisoners in Colonel Rose s hands In the meantime, tht^ 
two Arab orderlies had carried his message to Jaffa and 
Colonel Bndgem in one of the staff officers galloped out 
with his usual spirit as hard as he could with a squadron 
of Turkish lancers to join him m the pursuit of the 
Egyptians who retired hastily and with the mam body 
were lost sight of m the sandhills Colonel Rose rode 
a short way in pursuit and then fiinted falling off his 
horse from loss of blood Ihe wound however was 
slight, and he very soon recovered For his forward and 
dashing conduct on this occasion, he was warmly thanked 
by Omar Pash i and General Michtll and he received the 
Hishan Iftihar in diamonds, and a sabre of honour from 
the Sultan and afterwards a gold medal with other officers 
for the oper itions 

Shortly afterwards Colonel Rose succeeded by the 
lamented deaths of General Michell and Colonel 
matt, to the command of the British detachments m Sypa 
and, to his great surprise, was told that he had appeared m 
the Gazette as Consul General for Syria (August Vo 
1841J, with full diplomatic powers 1 he position af aff^rs 
in the Ij«banon was at this time a difficult one. Tbe ^om 
plications foreign and domestic, were endless f?eiffier the 
French ‘^lor the Egyptians could forget that Syj^^y lost 
to them , as little could the Roman Cafhohe Maromtes 
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and the Druses M^tnikedan cease to 

th^r ^uds ll^ese cow^^c^ions 

4attg«‘itou&ly aggravated hy the p^j^cy #thc 
P<»|ie’ 'Which intrigued egairtst the exercise of any religious 
by -the French over the hliromtes Nor were 
the Turks disposed to matist the already great political 
in^^tence of the. tnghsh To smooth animosities, to arrest 
the horrors of civil war to induce the Turkish authorities 
to Jespcct and cause to be respect* d the oith of Chjistians 
m Turkish courts of law to administer justice honea^tly 
and impartially and thus redeem the promises made by 
Her Majesty s naval officer and official authorities that the 
people would be bettor governed by I urkish than Egyp- 
tian^ rulers wtre xmong the most important of Colopel 
BLose# duties 

Shortly after his arrival m the Lebanon Colonel Rose 
received an intimation from the consul at Beyrout, that 
the Druses and Maronile Chnstims were on the point Of 
coming into collision near Deir tl Khima the capital of 
the Lebanon, and that one of the civil wars frequent 
betw'een these sects, would m all probability follow if the 
quarrel was not at once stopped As this outbreak would 
have been deplorable Colonel Rose rode up to the 
scene of conflict in the mountains Ihe Maronites and 
Druses were found on his arrival drawn up m opposing 
lines firing at etch other With his aidede camp. Lieu 
tenant Rowan RA he rode between them stopped the 
fifing, persuaded them to return to their homes, and took 
st^ps to prevent further hostilities 

X^Ord Aberdeen conveyed his entire approval of his 
nn tins occasion, and for this service and his 
valour m the cavalry affair at El Mesden informed him 
tlwt he had recommended that Her Majesty should be 
graciously pleaded to appoint him a Military Companion 
of the Order of the Bath which was carried out 
(F^jjwry 1842) The King of Prussia, who took a 
great interest in Syria, also conveyed to Coloni^ kose 
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throusfh his adjutapt-general von Neumann in a very 
flattering letter his approval of his mtlit.iry services in 
S\ria, and conferred on him the Commander s dfoss of St 
John of Jerusalem in reward for his distinguished courage 
{amgdt'tchten Tapfcrkcit) in that country and flie "Queen 
gave her gncious permission to his wearing this order, 
which It IS apposite to say is only given for services in 
action 

\ lull in hostilities m the Ltbinon succeeded but not 
very long afterwaids Colonel Rose had igain to go up to 
Deirel Khama where mother seiious collision had occurred 
between the Maronites ind the Druses I he latt< r had 
driven the ruling Emir to t ikc refuge in his walled palace 
which was in fact a fort Colonel Rose communicated this 
news to the consuls of the four great Powers but they gave 
different reasons for not interfering All these reasons 
were well founded eveept perhaps those put forward by his 
Russian colleague who s ud that he should have been most 
happy to go but thit Russia m\de a point of niver inter 
fenngwith the rights of the govc rnment of the Porte in any 
wav whitever and that this delicic> governed their policy 
and his own action Colonel Rose could not help being 
imused by this new and unexpected discovery but thought 
that this was one of those occasions when it was best to say 
nothing 

He therefore went up with two Kavasses and an inter 
preter to the scene six miles off in the mountain with all 
possible speed The Druse outpost allowed Colonel Rose 
to proceed to their chiefs who were besieging the Emir 
and he found them m consultatu n in their council room, 
where he witnessed the horrible sight of a number of heads 
of the Christi ms which had been stuck upon lances as a 
sort of ornament round the walls of the room Cdonel 
Rose of course had them instantly removed with strong 
expressions of his disapproval of such barbarity, and the 
Druses at his demand ceased firing on the Jbtsiegad Emir 
and his small garrison The Colonel was then passed into 
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the castle^ whose girnson also, at his request, ceased hrmg 
He exatn^€^ t!ie* pouches oC the M^uontte sjiddiers 
and ^uud they had e-^pended their ammuiutiou, a few 
hmhngone round the ethers none at all so that further 
re^si^iice was out of the question Colonel Rose insisted 
on the Druses giving up their prey and he escorted the 
Enurf tus garrison, and the Christian inhabitants of Deir el 
Khama in safety to Beyrout 

On another occasion he received a most earnest appeal 
at midnight from the Armenian missionaries at Abaye 
m Mount Lebanon that he would come at once, and 
iirduce his colleagues to come to that place m order to 
prevent the entire destruction of several hundred Christians 
of the Shehab (the Royal family of Lebanon) who would be 
burnt m thetr castle which the Druses had set on fire, or be 
massacred if the consuls did not interfere and prevent it 
He found the Castle of Abaye in flames and the Chnstians 
m It, mostly women rushing from room to room with shneks 
of despair and to complete the scene of horror, the 
Druses with drawn swords were dancing war dances round 
a bonfire under the castle He made such a forcible appeal 
to tlie Druses that he at last succeeded m inducing them to 
allow the Christians to leave the castle and to come under 
his escort to Beyrout All the villages on the sides and tops 
of the Lebanon within some miles of the village and castle 
of Abaye, had been set on fire either by the Druse or 
Maromte combatants Colonel Rose and his party stopped 
to rest outside a village half way from Abaye to the se i 
It contained a church of great sanctity among the 
Chnstians which they entreated Colonel Rose to see 'The 
ro(^ wja on fire and they pointed out to him the picture of 
the patron saint lamenting that they could not get at it 
Colonel Rose s iw he had time to save it They let him 
down from the window he made a dash across the chancel 
of the church, snatched the picture from the wall and had 
just tJ|ne to get back and restore jt to them before the roof 
fell in 
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As Colonel B^ 4 n 4 p?«^Sfa§^^ throi^H.^ 

ravines some 'Wi.y icota, A'ba.yfti, Dmsr^ 
know wbdt lia4 occurred at that plac^ were seen 
crest-of l4ie mountains with their nfles pointed on i^^ipad 
ready to destroy the Christians He had again tol^ii^oy 
the strongest remonstrances to procure them a safe passage* 
His^^orts proved not less successful than before, andj^hc 
bisqttig^t his party down m safety to the sea coast betwfeen 
Be^out and Sidon, he and his two Kavasses lendmg their 
hor»^ to the women to ride The heat m June 
extraordinary m these narrow defiles, and two of l|be 
Christian Emir’s servants died on the road, but there was** 

it 

no other loss 

This occurrence produced an impression m favour of 
England which^has never passed away Lord Aberdeen 
was extremely pleased at the result and expressed his 
estire satisfaction with this service, stating in the House 
of Lords, that although England claimed no official protec*- 
tjon of any sect of Syrians their agent had certainly 
afforded, under the influence of the rights of humanity and 
of the promises which England had made to Syria, a pro-* 
techon which had on more than one occasion effectually 
saved from destruction several hundred Christians 
The Porte, strange to say, affected to be jesflous of the 
influence thus acquired by the British consul general, and 
complamed of his interference Upon which Lord Atefdeen 
wrote to the Turkish Government (January 22 1842) — 

“ The Porte surely cannot have forgotten the gajl^t 
manner in which Colonel Rose in the early part of hiS 
residence in Syria led on a party of the Sultan’i> forcea to 
the attack of a superior force of Mehemet Alls foU^iwefSi, 
on which occasion he was wounded Neither can 
have forgotten that Colonel Rose, from the tame 
command of the British detachments in ^ynn 
upon him, has unremittmgly devoted hwrtself >0 iJigt^Sfipatn 
tenance of the Sultans authority in .dife^di^^i^und 
Beyrottt by afforihng to the officers of theBidiait^ adyice 
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and CO operation all <)ccasi6n8> by impressing upon the 
natit^ chtic& that it was their bounden duty under ail 
ciiHpUmstnncesf to mamtain their allegiance to the Sultan 
and by endeavounng to '’mitigate the animosities of rival 
sectSiW&ich threatened to disturb the peace of the country, 
and to render unavailing the benevolent intentions of the 
Sultan for the happiness of his Syrian subjects The Porte 
cannot have forgotten how much was due to the exhorta 
tions of Colonel Rose, when the question of the tribute to 
be laise^ m Mount Lebanon for the service of the Porte 
was m agitation , how zealously he exerted himself to bring 
about an adjustment of that difficult question in a manner 
satisfactory to the Porte and how steadily he discountc 
nanced all proceedings which could bear the appearance of 
disrespect for the sovereign authority of the Sultan Least 
of all, can tlie Porte have forgotten the exertions which, 
durmg the melancholy contest which has recently desolated 
the Lebanon Colonel Rose mide to rouse the lurkish 
authorities to uphold the supn macj of the Sultan tndifie 
rently over all the inhabitants of the Lebanon, how 
earnestly he laboured to reconcile the coiitendingjiarties 
md how gallantly he expose d his life m attempting to put 
a stop to the calamities of civil war 

Colonel Roses services m Syrii were thus of great 
value As stited m 1848 by the consul at Beyrout, hatl 
less vigilance or less perseverance been exhibited by him, 
the administration of the Lebanon would have crumbled to 
pieces under the combined influenci of Turkish bad faith 
local venality and foreign intrigue In short during the 
civil war of 1841, yielding solely to a sentiment of 
humanity Colonel Rose proceeded to the scene of strife 
md bloodshed which the Lebanon then presented and it 
the risk of his own life succeeded m staying the slaughtc r 
which had commenced The lives of not fewer thin 
three thousand ChrisUins, including the governor of the 
Lebanon were saved by his courageous md generous 
interposition on that occasion 1 he same feeling of 
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humanity which led him to D^r elo Khama in 1841 
induced him a second time, itt 1845 to proceed to 
Abaye through a district convulsed by civil war -Once 
more 700 Christians owed their lives to htm, and, 't® the 
true splnt of a gallant and chivalrous soldier, he lient his 
own horse to the exhausted women while he accompanied 
the weary and dispirited train on foot down the mountain, 
a journey of many miles in the course of which several 
died from the heat and fatigue On another occasion when 
cholera raged with great fury m one of the suburbs of 
Beyrout and the terror stricken Christian population had 
almost entirely abandoned their homes and fled to the 
country he alone of all the Europeans (iMth the e\ception 
of the r'tdical officers and the sceurs de chant^) visited the 
wretched huts of the poor and others attacked by th< 
malady and administered relief to the diseased and dying 
thus inciting others by his example to do likewise and 
awakening hope in those who before had known only 
despair Language faintly conveys the impression created 
by conduct so generous and humane but the remembrance 
of It wa^ never effaced from the hearts of those who were 
Its objects 

Colonel Roses connection ^\ith the Turks did not cease 
with his departure from Syria for he was transferred to 
Constantinople where he was brought into contact with 
mother remarl able Englishman the great Elchi In 
recognition of Colonel Roses brilliant serMces m Syria 
I ord Palmerston took the first opportunity of bringing 
him into the regular diplomatic service by appointing him 
secretary of embassy at Constantinople (January 2, 185 1) 
Soon after his appointment the ambassador Sir Stratford 
Canning afterwards Lord Stratford dc Redcliffe, went on 
leave and Colonel Rose acted for him m his absence as 
Charge d affaires ColonelRose was thus placed in a 
position of great delicacy and responsibility during a most 
important crisis in the Eastern question, for iJms verj 
moment the Czar sent Prince Menchikoff on a special 
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raissidn to Const^tmcifde to obtain from the Saltan a 
secret treaty veetifi^ m Russia, the actual protectorate of 
all the Porto's subjects of the Greek Antiochian perauaaon 
art ^tcraftgement incomf&tible with the independence of 
Fioltoir and with the rights of the other Powers As was 
natwral). the Porte vigorously opposed this dangerous attack 
oft Its independence and immediately sought the advice 
and assistance of the English embassy, of which Colonel 
Rose was then in charge 

In accordance with his instructions Colonel Rose took 
all necessary steps in aid of the nghts of the Porte, and 
h ad frequent communications and interviews with Prince 
Menchikoff on the subject The language of Prince 
Menchikoff to him convinced him of the danger of the 
Rushan demands His apprehensions on this subject 
were confirmed by a remarkable intercepted letter written 
by a Bulgarian priest in the Russian and T. urkish dialect 
in which was announced a plan of creating a revolution in 
Bulgaria in favour of the Czar He transmitted this letter 
as soon as translated to Lord Clarendon Soon after this 
Colonel Rose received early one morning an urgent 
message from the Turkish Minister for Poreign Affairs 
requesting his immediate attendance at the Porte on- a 
matter of importance His Excellency and the Grand 
Vizier then informed him that they had just received a 
dem luu. iioiu fc mce Menchikoff requiring that the Porte 
should sign the secret treaty whieh I have just men 
tioqed 

‘The Porte,,’ in the words of Kinglake (Crimea, vol i 
P 99)» ** was so t iken by surprise and so overwhelmed by 
alarm, as to be in danger of going to ruin by the path of 
concession for the sake of averting a sudden blow But 
there i'emained one hope — ^the English fleet was at Malta 
and the Grand Vizier went to Colonel Rose, who was then 
in charge, of our affairs at the Porte and entreated that he 
would request our admiral at Malta to come up to Vourli 
in order to give the Turkish comm inder the support of an 
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approaching fl^t Colonel Rose,^bcing a firm, able man 
with strength to bear a sudden Ipad of resi^onsibUitf, waa 
not afraid to go beyond the range of common dttty He 
consented to do as he was asked , and, although he Xiras 
disavowed by the Government at home, and althtwgh hts 
appeal to the Elngltsh admiral was rejected it is not the less 
certain that his mere consent to call up the fleet allayed the 
panic which was endangering at that moment the very life 
of the Ottoman Empire Colonel Rose was the oflScer 
who afterwards became illustrious for his career of vic^ny 
in India, but at that later time he was known to his gratehil 
country as Sir Hugh Rose 

On the outbre ak of the. war in the Crimea Colonel Rose 
was appointed, w ith the local r mk of Brigadier General 
British commissioner at the hradquarttrs of the French 
Commander m Chief (March 8 1854) With him were 

associated Major the Honourable St George 1 oley as 
aide de camp and Lieut Colonel Claremont is assistant 
commissioner Colonel Rose s function, with the assistance 
of the two officers named was to bt the org in of commu 
nication between the French and Cnghsh commanders m 
ehief m all matters relating to the two armies but espe 
cially in carrying communications dunng action from the 
hrench to the English commander in chief and mee versa 
Colonel Rose was further instructed to send in his reports 
pn the operations ind on ill circumstances connected with 
tliem during the campugn to the Earl of Clarendon, 
through the English eommander m chief in the Crimea, for 
the information of Her Majesty s Government On first 
receiving his appointment ^s Queen s commissioner, 
Colonel Rose drew up a short sketch of a plan of the 
strotegtcol oper itions which, m his opinion were the best 
calculated to ensure tht success of the allies He sub 
mittcd the plan of opeiations which W had prepared to 
Lord Raglan who sent it to Lord Clarendon It was, 
afterwards forwarded, thiough Lord Coulrley, Her Miyesty s 
imbassador at Pans, fbr bubmissiou to the Emperor of the 
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French On pasijimg ^rough Pans on his -ftray to the 
Cnnvsn, Colonel Ro$e received an invitation to an evening 
party of the Empress at die Tuillenes to which l^ord 
CovW* the amhassadoh took him The Emperor asked 
htthyto^ccune mto an adjoining room and to sit near him on 
a sofa, when His Majesty showed him a copy of the very 
memorandum which had been sent to him by Lord 
Cowky and added that he entirely approved it 

Colonel Rose was the first English officer who, after the 
many and protracted wars between the English and French 
and the national animosity caused by them, had joined the 
headquarters of a French army as the representative of 
England He felt certain he would be welcomed in a 
friendly manner but he was not prepared, as he often 
afterwards said for the display of marked goodwill and 
hospitality with which he was received by Marshal St 
Arnaud and the officers of his staff assembled at the 
headquarters mess of which he was at once made a guest 
during the campaign 

Colonel Trochu who had obtained the first place 
amongst the cadets of his year at St Cyr fora commission 
in the army had been appointed first aidi de camp to 
Marshal St Arnaud, and he took the lead in these friendly 
relations by saying that the Duke of Wellington s opera 
tions m the Peninsula were subjects frequently given 
to the cadets at St Cyr for their studies Having 
served as aide de camp to Marshal Bugeaud, who had 
been engaged with the English troops m the east of Spam 
he gave the minutest description of the English tactics 
and their mode of resistance to the I rench attack , how 
for instance, the English lay covered behind rising g^oimd, 
and iettmg the P rench approach within easy range fired a 
volley, and with a cheer charged with the bayonet down the 
hill, " not going too far All the French officers eulogised 
the discipline and good feeling shown by* the P nglish army 
in the south of France , the excellent discipline of the ifibn , 
how the soldiers paid for everything, how the English 
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officers called Upon the gentay and begged them to Jettheon 
know of the misconduct erf any patt<>f the men towards 
them tr^trag them in short more like friend^ than hke 
enemies A young French offiOer from Toulouse woui^d 
up these eulogies by saying that the French had dheuyn. 
their sense of the kind feeling and behaviour of the Enjg^tsh 
army, by taking care up to this day of the graves of die 
English officers and at times throwing flowers upon thetp, 
Et tout cela pareeque vous etiez gentlemen ' 

Colonel Rose s instructions were as already mentioned, 
to obtain from the French commander in chief the earliest 
and most correct information possible of the French move*- 
ments and operations in the campaign and to express his 
own opinion on them for the information of |-or<i 
Clarendon the I oreign Secretary, under whom he and his 
companions were, to use the official phrase, on special 
service but he could not obey these orders as fully as he 
wished without going to the front Nothing was furthei 
from his intention than to show off, as it is called, but he 
could not obtain this information without seeing as closely 
as possible the events of the campaign besides which it 
was his earnest wish to take that forward part necessary as 
he knew to gam for him the confidence and esteem of his 
gallant companions in arms the French officers and which 
he could only do by going to the front sharing the perils 
of war with them and seeing closely and clearly the move 
meats of their army and their objects This feeling was 
heightened by the kind and generous welcome which the 
French officers had given him at their headquarters 

The opportunity soon offered itself Shortly aftef* th& 
landing of the illitd army at Varna the alarm was brought 
by an officer to the French Marshal while the headquarJ^s 
staff were at dinner that the French magazine contammg 
the whole of the cartridges for the infantry in the ccaning 
campaign, stored m an old martello tower and it$ Im^ings, 
was on fire and that these buildings, towCr and alVwfere in 
imminent danger of blowing up The officers all ran down 
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to the -iwi QpJoneJ Rose'^ expef «ence of hres at Con 
stat»t»popto«ns^^ hittt to tell his comrades the best mode 
of this <?rte out which i^ras to pull down at opce 

with h>Jlg! poles and a Ratchet and crook all the 
buikKngs intervening between the fire and the houses 
beyond them Several of the French officers went up with 
Ctdonel Rose to the roofs of the houses which they had thus 
separated from the one on fire whilst others went to fetch 
French and English fatigue parties This done, a French 
officer and Colonel Rose jumped from the roof and going 
up to the martello tower, ascertained with their hands where 
the flames had produced the greatest effect on its walls and 
when the French and English fatigue parties arrived in 
numbers all the engines were concentrated upon these 
endangered points The fire was fortunately put out with 
out any serious damage 

The following day Lord Raghn told Colonel Rose that 
^ he had heard with much pleasure of the assistance he had 
given the French m putting out this dangerous fire and 
added that Marshal St Arnaud had told him that he was 
extremely obliged to Colonel Rose for it and had 
recommended him to the French Minister of War for 
the Officers Cross of the L^ion of Honour This honour 
was afterwards merged in the higher grade the Com 
xn^nder s Cross of the Legion of Honour 

The first serious engagement after the disembarkation 
of the allies in the Crimea was the battle of the Alma 
Colonel Rose and Colonel Trochu were intimate and had 
frequent conversations on the strategy of the allied move 
men^ against Sevastopol They agreed that the advince 
shoulcl be a great naval and military echelon, the fleets form 
ic^ tbift right step in advance and the English forming the 
extren^e left step of the echelon up the country, to enable 
the ^ted left to clear the coast road leading to Sevastopol, 
and throw forward the right front on the left This move- 
ment wns carried oat at tlie Alma The allied ships of 
waw advancing in a grfeat echelon from the right, shelled 
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the Russian left moving along , the high road from 
Sevastopol which was the line of Rusisian transport and 
telegraph communication 

A curious result of this was th&t the right step o( the 
edielon took in flank the Russian left and that a iv^ment 
of Russian cavalry to avoid the destructive fire* took 
shelter from it tht whole time of the battle in a ravme 
on the t,\tr( me left runmng down to the sea without its 
being known to the allies till it retired on Sevastopol 
with the rest of the Russian xrmy The allies were to 
have marched in this order lieforc the break of day, but 
this failed, because, as Lord Raglan explained to Ccdonel 
frochu and Colonel Rose who had gone to ask the cause 
of the delay, the 4 th or General Cathcarts division had not 
come up from the point where it had disembarked General 
Bosquet s division which had not halted got some distance 
in front* owing to this delay in the advance, and, 
making a d4tour to the right waded across the Alma, in 
quite shallow water and isctnding the heights on the left* 
was the first to reach the Alma plateau General Canrobert 
with his division followed At this moment Colonel RoSe 


carried an urgent message from the Marshal to Lord 
Raglan to request him to cross the Alma and attack the 
Russian right and their battery of twelve guns, in co 
operation with the French ittack on the Russian left The 
English infantry were lying down on account of a very 
heavy mortar and other fire close to the bank of the Alma, 


the officers stmding up, giving that good example ^ 
danger which 1 nghsh officers always do As Colo|r^l 
Rose was giving the message in this heavy fire, a 
burst close to I ord Raglan s horse, his favourite chestr ^ * 
and made him bound in the air Lord Raglan said# !• 
work, Rose I will do all I can, but the fourth 
has not yet come up ' Marshal St Arnaud soon 
arnved at the ford on the Alma, but halted m real" Of ^ 
eminence near it, the ford being blocked up by ? 
c image which had upset ** 
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At this moment, h^vy finng on the high ground above 

the ;^Uma showed 0ist General Camrobert’s divisioti had 
ascended die heights, and was coming into action with the 
Hnsstiui troops defending the telegraph position the key of 
the Russian left Anxious to see the French attack of the 
fdl^l^aph, Colonel Rose jumped his horse, a good Irish 
hunter, into the Alma and up the bank on the other side, 
and, galloping up to the heights on the right arrived just 
in time to jom Colonel Ckr as he was deploying the ist 
2louaves for the attack of tlie telegraph position Colonel 
Cler welcomed him with a hearty shake of the hand, saying 
‘'Soyez le bien venu, mon cher canurade, juste u temps 
pour 1 assaute du telegraph, * and they rode side by side in 
front of the Zouaves who, with cheers took it with great 
spmt under a heavy fire, losing many men and crossing 
bayonets with the rear lim of the Russians covering their 
retiring front The head of a sous lieutenant (Lieutenant 
Poitevm) was knocked off by a round shot as he was 
placing the tricolour on the walls of the telegnph the build 
mg of which was not completed xnd his body and the flag 
fell inside The greatest loss of the French w is incurred 
in the taking of the telegraph, but it was small m com* 
pansou with that of the English in their far more arduous 
capture of the formidable heavy gun redoubt Colonel 
Cler showed his feeling m regard to Colonel Rose s joining 
him on this occ ision, in a letter which he wrote him, asking 
him for his portrait — ^horse uniform and all — to be inserted 
in a picture of the storming of the ulegriph, which was to 
be pamted for the Emperor, and is now in the gallery of 
Versailles, siymg that he wished him to occupy m the 
picture “ la place gloneuse que vous avez eu le courage de 
pfendre dans mon rdgimcnt au moment supreme de la 
baiaiUe dAlma" 

After the batdt of the Ahna and a day or two btforc 
the opening of the fire against Sevastopol, Colonel Rose 
visited the Redoubt Numero Un ‘La Maison Ilr<ilee,' so 
called from the French having taken and burnt two houses. 
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and constructed a redoubt on an eminence which had a 
shght comniand of the Bastion Centraie,» the pnncipai 
masonry fortification of the Russian r%hti the left beings 
only earthworks The I* ranch engineer officer m cbargev 
with the usual kindness of T tench officers, took dclonel 
Rose round the trenches of the rddoubt explaining the 
defects to him more especially at a mistaken angle irt it, 
which invited fire but which could not then be remedied, 
and afterwards to the glacis where they had a magnificent 
view by the rising sun of the permanent fortifications of 
Seva‘'topol The perfect stillress which reigned over the 
scene, gave no warning of the fearful havoc and destruction 
which within a few hours were to ensue from a cannonade 
unprecedented in artillery annals 

The next morning the French headquarters staff were 
surprised at heanng a very heavy artillery firt from the 
right of the permanent fortifications General Canrobert 
had gone out early in the morning with Colonel Trochu on 
a reconnaissance On heanng the fire the b rench staff 
officers galloped off in its direction Colonel Rose and 
Colonel Vaubert de Gcnlis making for the hut of 
the ‘ Major des Tranch^es Here they found General 
Canrobert, and learnt that this unusual fire was caused 
by a violent cannonade from the Bastion Centrale ‘ 
and from other batteries on the right of Sevastopol, upon 
the redoubt ‘ La Maison Bruit e Just as Colonel Rose 
and his companions arrived General Canrobert with his 
wonted courage and devotion was starting for the redoubt 
in distress only allowing General Martimprey and Colonel 
Trochu tp accompany him for fear of drawing down the 
enemy s fire by a latger party Colonel Rose begged that 
he might go also General Canrobert demurred Cidohel 
Rose replied that if the English commissioner attached to his 
staff did not go to the post of danger with him* h«? OOuW 
never look his brother officers again in the face General 
Cam^bert m his usual good natured way taking him by 
thIBm replied “ Allons done, Rose, ensemble ” On reach 
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ujg the redbubt, n^ey fcyind the whole of the defences 
which wer^ exposed^ to the cannonade were completely de 
strpy^dhy it > and this was riot surprising for General Bizot 
cooiipianding the French engineers, told General Cattrobert 
tbiri^tlfe Rnssian batteries had fired on it 840 rounds in one 
hcmr, the heaviest artillery fire he said oh record The 
carnage inside and outside the redoubt (which had been 
held-hy the ist Zouaves with remarkable fortitude), from 
the vertical and other fire was fearful more than half the 
garrison having been killed besides the wounded 

As General Canrobert and those with him went round the 
ditch, a shell burst close to them at the very mistaken angle 
shown to Colonel Rose by the F rench engineer officer, one 
splinter contusionmg the general on the arm and another 
hitting Colonel Rose himself on an artery just beneath the 
eye knocking him down senseless and causing a consider 
able effusion of blood When he came to himself he found 
two soldiers of the 1st Zouaves trying m the kindest 
manner to raise him up and staunch the blood whilst 
General Canrobert was standing over him thinking he 
was dead Numbers of French officers including Pnnee 
J^rdme Bonaparte called next day at Colonel Roses tent 
to inquire after him General Canrobert reported the 
incident officially to Lord Raglan and it was published m 
Th 6 London Gazette of February 6 1855 

The next encounter in which Colonel Ro|e took a 
prominent part was the battle of Inkermann The impor 
tant events of that day afforded him an opportunity of 
rendering a service to the French and English armies which 
General Canrobert m an official letter characterised is 
most important to the great cause which was at stake in 
that eventful struggle T o understand this it is necessary to 
take a brief glance at the history of the battle The secrc t 
plari of the Emperor Nicholas and his War Minister was 
to talqe advantage of the ndges of the commanding heights 
of Inkermann (which ran north east m a rough parallel, and 
within cannon shot of the upper harbour of Sevastopol) 
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to -surprise and turn tl^e tight of tlieafeiarmyx wkcU to 
en I atr commanded by dje heights op^te to it of 15^ 
mann and to « drive the infidel# « die 
ran ^ and their allies to their shipsor into the sea. Wg 
the amvid of this telegram, two Grand Dukes ^fOjtfif 0^^ 
Empecctf, had arrived from Moscow at the headquart^ fif 
Prkre Menclvkoff to encourage the execution of dusg»eat 

<t s 

^’"^'Sore the dawn of day, very heavy firing of arti^ 
and musketry from the direction of Inkefmanh c^ed 
General Canrobert and his staff out of their huts W«h 
his usuad intelligence concluding that the Russians ^ ^ 
attached General Pennefathers division on the right he 
requested Colonel Rose to go as fast as he could 
to that officer and inquire whether he could give him any 
assistance Riding by the shortest way through the ravines 

Colonel Rose gave the message to General Pennefather, 
who, overpowered by the very superior numbers o e 
enemy after gafiantly resisting their advance, had just gi^ 
orders to his division to retire slowly andm action His 
two guns being too close to the enemy were taken but 
afterwards recaptured All the Emperors secret instruc- 
tions had been skilfully earned out The English outputs 
dttd pickets were surpnsed before the break of day 
Colonel Haly, commanding the 47th Regiment dis 
tmgmshea himself by his bravery m resisting the advante 
of the Russians, killing two or three of the enemy n 
personal encounter Masses of Russians with deep 
cheers, rendered more vehement by two tots of v^ka 
given them on parade before they advanced (covered by 
skirmishers and the vertical fire of the heavy mortals W ^ 
Russian ships of war in the harbour) from the Ma^dW 
oate i>ver the Inkermann ridge and ilso by the 
toast iw^ad, to the highest point on the Inkermaqnh*^^ 
to fortify which and the lower heights, a huB®^ mow* 
had been ^mplbyfid convoying fascines during mt night 
along the coast road It was a senottS but grmd scene 
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of war. a fitting j^liu^e to fiie sangiuoaiy struggle that 
was to ^b^o!w ^ 

On ddiyenng General Canroberts message to General 
Pennefik^tb^r* the latter’s *reply was, ' You see, Ro^e, what ts 
goUOig «5n. Give General Canrobert my sincere thanks and 
tell hUn he cannot come too soon ” Colonel Rose galloped 
the same pace back to the French headquarters but found 
that General Canrobert had already marched to reinforce the 
Enghsh right He got a fresh horse ind reached General 
Canrobert with this reply just before his division came into 
action It Will be seen in Lord Raglan s despatches how hand'* 
somely he acknowledged the able assistance of the French, 
and how much he complimented General Canrobert’s tactics 
on this occasion Here wis seen the proof of the heroic 
'i^our with which the Guards, some m line and the rest ui 
^rmishmg order had resisted the attack of the Russians 
on what was the key of the allied position Twelve 
officers of the Guards had been earned killed or wounded 
out of action and thi men m their bear skin caps grey 
coats, ind white belts, lay on the field m all the vaned 
forms of death, with their intervals preserved and their faces 
to tile t nemy On a ndge to the left was lying one young 
officer , his servant was holding his head the blood was 
gushing from it and from other wounds and his young 
brother who had come to Balaklava the night before was 
holding his hand m tears General Canrobert said to 
Colonel Rose, ' C est touchant , qui i st ce ^ ’ The servant 
who was holding up lus he id mswered ‘Sir John Newman 
The Russians bayoneted him when he was lying wounded 

General Canrobert posted his division on the F ngUsh 
nght. the point of the Russian attack as ordered from St 
P^ct^burg, and Goner d Bosquet comingfrom the other suli 
of t1w> plateau posted himself on the right again of Gem lal 
Canrobert The shells, whichthe Russians always fired by 
twos in echelon, were dropping thickly on the English right 
and ot^e dEmed away the whole face of General Bourbaki s 
horse, when he pirouetted round several times mad with 
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pam and fell dead Anotlier shdil burs]^ between General 
Canrobert and Colonel Ros^ splmtef ^ari^g i Jttea:e 
of Colonel Roses thorough bredhdrse s stomach a,vfa^ and 
another contusioning General Canrobert s arm fhey 
caused aUo one or two casualties m the i ith Hnssafs, who 
wcae therefore retired out of fire General Bosquet now 
rode up and dropping his sword to General Canrobert, 
asked to be allowed to charge a very large body of RuSi^an 
troops m massed columns, who were attacking the Fjjehch 
right with his Regiment of Tirailleurs Indigenes (Algerian 
Mahoraedans) General Canrobert replied Certainly I 
quite approve, and General Bosquet, m a bridf but 
energetic speech in Arabic addressed his men, telling them 
if they did their duty they would go to Mahomed but if not 
to “Jahanum ' After firing a volley into the Russian 
columns Genen,! Bosquet ordered the Indigenes ’ tO 
cliarge them 1 hey were so outnumbered by the Russians 
that their kepis only appeared m the mass occasionally 
like * leaves mn stieatn The Russians were completely 
repulsed, and retired m disorder the Indigenes ' making 
great havoc amongst them with their sword baj onetS 

Shortly afterwards in the heat of the battle an orderly 
officer from General Pennefathcr galloped up with an 
important message to inquire whether General Canrobert 
could hold the ground between the left of Oeu^ril 
Canrobert s division and the English right His inquiry 
tallied exactly with the short conversation which Colonel 
Rose hid just afterwards with Lord Raglan when he took 
hittj a message ftom the General After he had replied to 
the message he said It looks fishy Rose ‘No,* said 
Colonel Rose, “ its all right my Lord, if We only take the 
redoubt on our right ’ pointing to the Inkermann works 
thrown up m the night ‘ Yes, he said “ that's just what 
Pennelather has been telling me ” The inquiries made b> 
General Pennefather showed that he had contemplated 
taking the redoubt, and so it came to pass, ‘for shortly 
afterwards, when General Canrobert asked Colonel Rose to 
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come with him to \htu front to make a reconnaissance (and 
as they went there, the*Duke of Cambrige joined them) 
the |bissianl> recognising the French commander in chief 
by the carried by tile Marechal de Logis opened fire 
upcm party The projectiles which ricochctted towards 
the party were of lighter calibre than the guns in the 
battery , and General Canrobert with his usual intelligence 
judged from their light calibre that the Russians were 
JIvermg the retreat from the battery of heavy guns wi^h 
ho#se artillery thus showing that its garrison were in full 
retreat— a welcome announcement 

On receiving General Pennefather s message as to 
holding the ground between his left and the English nght, 
General Canrobert looked rather embarrassed on which 
Colonel Rose who knew the ground told him he would be 
glad to reconnoitre it for him He assented with warm 
thanks Having reconnoitred the ground between the 
French left and the English right indicated by General 
Pennefather Colonel Rose then went down the road 
right of the Russian redoubt lunning from the platf au to 
the Tchernaya under it He came eu lonte upon a small 
English picket of a joung subdtern who had constructed 
m ambuscade on the side of the road and having recon 
noitrcd the ground to the right of the Russian redoubt he 
proceeded to the ground on its left passing under the 
shower of a cannonade between the Russi ms and the 
English two iS pounders under Major (now Sir Colling 
Wood) Dickson, Royal Artillery and the guns of Com 
mandant La Boussinieres Horse Artillery batteiy two 
officers whose ability and courage did honour to th( 
splendid armies to which they belonged 

fitrt occurred the great slaughter of the Russians 
which was caused from the idmirable fire of the Enfield 
nfks of the Guards, and the gallant charge of General 
Bo$qi)ets Indig^n^s It was not simply detached groups 
of dead, but one long heap of dead and severely wounded 
or dying men Colonel Rose's horse, frightened as horses 
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geaefally am at 4 «ad^ wildly, ami « 0 uld 

only be managted With a 

It under the ic?iee,euttm^ the 

Rose with vnoleace amorigst a dba of Kuss^iill^p 
Rose's feheek coming m contact with the fece rf A 3 
sokher who was neir death, and was praying to a>>>- 
picture of the Virgin which he had placed on St- 
heather brushwood before him All Colonel l^ose^ 
jfor some ten minutes to make the horse rise ivere 
till rmsing his leg as high as he could he let it fall Wmv y 
his force on the horse s flank when it made a great sttugg^r 
and plunged forward But the poor animal was dead 
and Colonel Rose led him with difficulty to the French 
headi^narters and made his report to General Canfi*^ 
thn^ there was nothing to prevent his holding Jffie 
ground to the French left and the Bnglish right This 
welcome intelligence was sent immediately to General 
Pennefather who moved forward ^with the Rifle Brigade 
to occupy the redoubt which he did without firmg d 

^^°katitude was one of the bright qualities of 
Canrobert and nothing was more gratifying to Cirfond 
Rose than the, approval which the Martchal aftewaf s 
expressed of the service he did him at Inkennann by this 
recpimaissance He recommended Colonel Rose fbr the 

Shortly after tbs madent was taken down from Lord 

hns Sir Robert Moner now Her Majesty s ambassador at fat PetWS^g 

told the writer of this paper that he had recently met the Russian offiw 

who commanded the Russian pickets at the moment ^ 

Jnkermann heights I his officer mentioned « ont of the 

aMe mudents of the day, the fact of seeing with 

eaunt figure ndmg leisurely down the Tchemaya road under « 

froi!^ whole line of pickets The figure ^ 

riitht not to the left, nor could the Russians lut it Suddenly 
fiSuiB fan headlong with his horse After a few «“««« J 

tion to dte firmg this mysterious stranger got up, 
horse* and led the ammal leisurely back up the road W 
so struck mth admiration at its cemrage that an f”! . 
the line to cease firing on the figure which " we 
i^thc Russian General Was Colonel Rose 
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ViciCona Cross reftrence to him except to say that 

he ba4 ^ » Ia this^port ho stated that Major>Cr«»teral 
K 06 e< 4 tit 4 betm hiS brave and constant companion m the 
trelKtoikJbiefore Seva$to/^l, m the various acttonsi notably 
at thkermaOn Colonel Rose he said was wounded by 
his i^de in the trenches and * I recall to mind with plea- 
sure how he never ceased to solicit from the General in 
Chief the honour of taking his glorious part in the most 
dangerous duties, particularly at the battle of Inkermann, 
he went alone in spite of the most destructive fire 
(iir fm U plus meuriricr) to reconnoitre the ground be 
tween the right of General Pennefather and the left of tlie 
French troops engaged and thus contributed to the so 
useibl (st uhle) operation of the combination (co ordremenf) 
under the enemy s fire of the English right and the French 
left ' “ On this occasion, he added, the gallant General 
Officer had his horse wounded under him ' 

On account of Colonel Rose s rank of brigadier general 
It the time it wis held that he could not under the strict 
interpret ition of the warrant recei\e the Victoria Cross, 
but many years afterwards (1876) Marshal Canrobert again 
pressed his claims to the Victoria Cross, saying^ that “ Lord 
btrathnurn who had been attached by the Queen’s 
Government to the 1 rcnch headquaitcrs constantly took 
a leading part in thf various ictions in the memorable 
Crimean campaign, ind gave proof of the most remarkable 
personal courage and the rarest coolness in the midst of 
the greatest dangers Sii Hugh Rose had already during 
this epoch given signs and proofs of the eminent warlike 
qualities which distinguish him md which afterwards made 
his glorious name so « lebraied For liis * distmguished 
sefrvicG^ m th< Crimea Colonel Rose was promoted to 
the nwjk of major general, and he was also ni ide a K C B 
following extract from I ord Clarendon s de sp itch 
of Fiifbiiruaty i, 1856, to Major General Rose will show 
how h6«ftevcr lost sight of his mstruetions to give Her 
Majesty’s Government the most correct and e ifly informa 
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tion of the opefattons of war Loi^d Clayendoa wro^e I 
must before I conclude express to you my entiiFe approval 
of your conduct m the difficult position in vduch yof^ have 
been placed and more particularly of the clear and ajble 
reports which you have from time to time transmitted to 
me of the military events and operations which came under 
your cognisance ’ And again Your conduct in difficult 
circumstances his been judicious You appear to have 
maintained the best relations with the French Commanderr 
m Chief and his staff, and the advice which you have at 
different times tendered in a highly becoming tone and 
spirit has been in conformity with the wishes and opmtoiKS 
of Her Majesty s Government 

Six months after the battle of Inkermann Major 
General Rose had the opportunity of performing a duty 
which was of service to the great cause which the allied 
Powers were defending in the Crimea as well as to 
the reputation and good name of their gallant armies 
A mixed committee of British and French officers of the 
scientific branches of both services had given their opinion 
that It would be advisable to suspend the siege of Sevas 
topol In conviction that such a measure would bt 
most damaging to the reputation of the allied armies, par 
ticularly to the English Army and to the policy of Her 
Majesty s Government General Rose addressed a 
memorandum to Marshal Pehssier in French, with the 
entire concurrence of Colonel Trochu (who looked over it 
and said he could not see a fault in it) m which he set forth 
the evils of so fatal a step He urged among other 
numerous objections that to suspend the siege was only 
another word for giving it up, and that ^ of 
removing the immense parks of siege artillery of the 
heaviest calibre would of itself be almost ini|>ciio>ble 
whilst to spike their guns in the face of m UttSuWued 
enemy would, after all the precious blood splits feape been a 
blight which nothing could efface, and Would hav® entailed 
the saenfiee of all that is dearest to soldiers — the esteem of 
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their cotmtiyitteni ittged this the more strongly 
h^dixj^ every* dfty the allies, without retreatmg ail mch, 
advdilhed a little against Sevastopol — an advance wluch he 
kn*W initst end in pushing the enemy into the waters of Its 
ha^Wr when they would have to retire in precipitation 
adr^ a cranky wooden bridge which had already sunk 
too low m the sea to be safe for the hurried, retreat of an 
army and its material He argued that all that was 
wanting to accelerate the fall of the fortress was a little 
more energy both in the siege operations and in threaten 
mg the rear and land communications of the besieged 
army on the other side of the isthmus 

This memorandum was sent to Lord Clarendon who 
conveyed in a telegraphic cipher despatch to General 
Rose the entire approval of himself and Her Majesty s 
Government of the advice he had thus given He also 
mformed him that Lord Cowley Her Majesty s ambassador 
at Paris, having communicated it to the Emperor, His 
Majesty was so much pleased with it and said it so entirely 
coincided with his own vie\is, that he had instructed 
Marshal Pelissier to ask him for and to be glided by it 
At this period General Rose advised Marshal Pelissier 
to beg Admiral bir Edmund Lyons to lend him two sea 
mortars, which did admirable service at a critical moment 
It happened thus General Rose was visiting the new 
trenches and the redoubt which the French after their 
capture of the Mamelon had thrown up m advance of it 
towards the southern harbour, when the captain of^artillery, 
an excellent old Breton officer (and the Bretons are second 
td none m the French army, whether in the artillery or 
otbej* branches of the service) asked him to come on the 
glacis General Rose then said that it gave excellent views 
of tl:|e Southern harbour where the'J Russian men of w tr 
wer^ 'VJ^lth which his gallant companion in arms entirely 
agreed;, and knowing the great advantage of the 13^ inch 
naval mortars over the common 13 inch mortars, he told 
Marsha! PelissJer of the result and earnestly begged to be 
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allowed to ask Sir EdmuAd Lyons to lend him two 
of these mprtars to which he consent*! It was' a 
work of great difficulty to movf such heavy of 

ordnance through the trackless hand and bad groun^ of the 
platean * but the English sailors, who have never SiHowed 
themselves to be beaten by any difficulty m the sOryicfE! of 
their Queen and country, overcame this obstacle, and 
the two mortars were placed m the new redoubt The dhy 
after, when the headquarter staff were at dinner, the ofhirnr 
of the Jtgtlc on the Mamclon sent an express report that a 
shell from one of their mortars had gone nght through a 
Russian man of war, a gabbate or two decker, and had « 
blown It up completely The discouraging fact thus con- 
veyed to the Russian garrison, namely that their rear was 
cut off by the allied artillery was the mam cause which 
decided their speedy retreit 

At the attack on the Malakoff, in the admirable 
mstructions for the tiking of Sevastopol General Bosquef^ 
to whom the duty was delegated by M irshal Pehssier, laid 
down that if the Russians should on the day of the assault 
of Sevastopol and the Malikofij its key nnd most important 
feature, repeat their J,manauvre of June i8 and bring 
up thur heavy war steamers to tht extremity of the south 
harbour to enfilade the French second line the foUowmg 
precautions were to be t iken As soon as the report was 
made that the Russian steamers were preparing to weigh 
anchor and conu up the bay the ninth parallel was to be 
rapidly thrown down by a company of Engmeers, and filled 
up and beaten into a hard mass b) rammers, and when 
fimshed a field battery was to he trotted across it slid 
come into action at close distance to the glacis of the little 
Redan, that is to say, the 1 ist work in the Russtan left 
of the fortifications which dominate the south harbent,*finng 
from nght to left by divisions •* 

General Bosquet argued most truly that the Russians, 
seeing the smallness of the projectiles tbrqwn fmm die 
redoubt, would be led to believe that the allies were in 
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possession of the/ground beyond the ninth parallel and 
bf^ween,tt; and^ihe httle Redan, and that under the feifr of 
plnft|j|!h)g shot and other kinds of projectiles their *war 
$te|ai!H«^, would weigh and retire out of hre So it happened. 
MjSrjjbs^ Pelissier had given General Rose General 
Burnet's instructions to read and his first aide-de camp 
and hunself, knowing that the Russian stcamer% had weighed 
to perform this monecuvre, which General Bosquet thought 
jvobabic, anxious to be the hrst to give the news of the 
success to the Marshal went to the v/gt/e of the Mamelon 
to see the execution of this admirable movement As the 
steahiers approached the filling up of the ditch was earned 
put under fire with the most laudable rapidity and success, 
and the French battery of field artillery trotting up at a 
quick pace, came into action as ordered not against the 
little Redan, to which it was close, but against the Russian 
war steamers 

The commander of the war steamers, judging from the 
projectiles which fell or ncochetted on the deck that they 
were under the plunging fire of a field battery thought 
that the French were in possession of the little Redan, 
and weighed and retired, thus realising Gtneril Bos 
quets prognostications But just as they came into 
action when General Rose s gallant companion was about 
to exclaim * Magmfiquc, the space in the v^£t/c being so 
small that he was obliged to throw his arm round General 
Rose s neck a round shot took his head off except a shred, 
and it fell upon the Lnglish officers shoulder, covering 
him With the blood of his good and gallant com])amon in 
aitns, who was a brave and excellent officer and as popular 
With English as with French officers A brother officer 
and General Rose carried the bodj into the redoubt 

l^he day before tht storming of the Malakoff Major 
General Rose, in company with an intimate friend of his, 
the We Adhural Pothuau a most gallant officer, afterwards 
brench ambassadorm London reconnoitred the right of the 
French trenches, where the French had made an admirable 
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engineenng advance for three^u^ters ‘of a mile — and a 
more successful or tnore ra|!rtdl> and dEpjendy ejcecuted 
one IS not, it is believed, recorded engineering history— 
against the Malakoff This engineering advance oroj^er 
ation was occasioned by a letter from the Emperor to 
Marshal Pthssier m which he told him that the Frbftch 
alliance with the English m tiie Crimean war and the 
immense expense of the expedition were causing great 
dissatisfaction in France the more so because public opmipn 
and the press were constantly urging that besides the vast 
expense the war was more for English than for Fretteh 
interests so much so that, if Sevastopol were not taken in 
six weeks he must however profound his regret, withdraw 
from the English alliance but that every effort in the 
meantime was to be made to capture the place These 
expressions of goodwill and the desire to give a loyal and 
successful effect to his intention to co operate efficiently and 
sincerely for the success of the Crimean campaign by this 
admirable engineering advance fully tallied with the assur 
ances made by the Emperor of the French in his letter jusl 
mentioned 

Upon this the French commenced their advanced parallel 
just mentioned losing on an average one hundred men 
killed and wounded every twenty four hours, as seen 
by returns which they showed General Rose Admiral 
Pothuau and General Rose having reached the ninth 
parallel, the French officer commanding there, with the 
usual unvarying kindness of the officers of that army 
said he would show them everjrthing they wished , they 
might even see the ditch which had been thrown up fpf the 
parallel and which they were to finish that night, but that 
It was so close only 27 yards to the salient angle of the 
Malakoff from which it was concealed by a pit de igrratff, 
that the slightest noise would excite the attention of the 
Russian sentries and cause the destruction of thfeir work 
General Rose and his companion therefore crawled in 
the best Highland stalking fashion to the extremity of 
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the nipth pafaHel kxi 6 . so clos(^; that they heard the Russian 
sentries relieving and giving each other the orders of tlie 
post They came bacl^ with the aaaie precautions, and 
General Rose reported to Marshal Pehssier the favour 
able result of the reconnaissance for which the Marshal 
thanked him very much * 

At the close of the campaign, Marshal Pelissier brought 
to notice the ' incessant and very useful services per 
formed from its commencement by General Rose and his 
brother officers, as so frequently mentioned by his pre 
decessors On June 7 x8 August r6 and 

notably on September 8 18^5 these officers' he 

said " had to maintain a constant verbal communication 
between the two armies and to this end had to undertake 
missions /es plu^ pertlleuscs ' The Marshal also wrote to 
General Rose expressing the regrets and esteem which the 
French army felt for him I am hippy, he said (June 
5, 1856) to have to express to you these sentiments 
which spring from the distinction of your military services 
during the war of the cordiality which you showed to every 

In the ‘ Memoirs of Admiral Pothuau published in Pans in 1882 
It IS said A la tranchte tons les deux jours poury foite son seiwce 
d artiUeur il allait ses moments perdus examiner les positions enncmis 
sort avec ses camarades sort avec les officiers anglais de 1 ^tat major, entre 
aurtes legdndral Rose qui sest depuis dune si bnllante mamhre illustrd 
dans I Inde et qui a dtd erdt field mardchal avec le litre de Lord btrath 
nairn The good feeling which existed between Lord Strathnaurn and 
the officer? of the hrench army was very marked He always spoke of 
Marshal Canrobert with enthusiasm On one occasion (1882) writing to 
a Royal personage he said that he never could forget the kindness he 
exp^enced at the French headquarters from the first to the Lst dky of 
the Or nnoan war nor the deep sense he should ever entertain not only of 
‘ MwirtidCanroberts remarkable and unvarying kindness to myself but 
alsO’Of his generous and excellent feeling for the Bnbsh army especially 
when w the early part of the campaign they suffered much fi:om a severe 
winter and its hardships On two occasions having learnt from me that 
they had dysenteric tendencies from want of fresh bread havmg only ration 
biscuits, he sent the whole of Lord Raglan s army fresh bread and cacolets 
(mule htteis) at different times for our sick and wounded when they were 
really wsqutred for the French army acts of disinterested goodness of 
heSrt'^ which c^n never be forgotten by those who experienced then: 
benefits 
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one, and the care you have takc^ to nknntain that eccel 
lent understanding which contributed so mich ^ the 
successes which we have obtained ^ His thanks wjei^afhsr 
wards expressed m similar language in a public 
Marshal Pdissiers good feeling towards GeMtsli 
did not cease with their separation as may be seco 
from a note he wrote to him in 1858 from the Royal Pavi 
lion at Aldershot, where as French ambassador at the coutt 
of St James, he was Her Majesty s guest, congratulating 
him on the capture of Gwalior, in which he said ' Je sum 
venu a Aldershot, k bruit de vos succ^s et j y ai vu le 
de votre dernier succes £tant a ce camp, que jc vous 
adresse mes sinccrcs felicitations, et mes bons souvenirs 
pour le General Cohn Campbell Tener bon, et surtout ne 
vous laisscz pas gagpier par 1 x maladie 

Referring to the services of the F rench army and to 
those of Sir Hugh Rose, in the Crimean campaign, Lord 
Panmure, m moving the vote of thanks in the House 
of Lords, on May 8, 1856 to the army navy and mihtia 
employed in the operations of the war, said “ While return- 
ing your thanks to the army navy, and militia for its 
services during the present war, it would not be becoming 
in your Lordships to forget how much we ire indebted to 
our allies who have been united with us m the prosecution 
of the war To the army of France we owt much for ftom 
them, I believe we have learnt something in regard to the 
mode of conducting war Wc owe them much for the 
cordial manner in which they have at all times united with 
our troops and for the good feeling which has alwayseigisted 
between the soldiers of all ranks in both armies Much of 
this IS due to the conduct and ability of those officers Vho 
have acted is commissioners with each irmy. Too ixiftwb 
praise cannot be given to the French commisstoncf^ who 
were attached to our headquarters for their efforts to SMith 
tarn these cjcccllent relations, and I deeply regret that one 
of them. Colonel Dieu is not alive to receive from this 
country that meed of praise Our own commissioners Sir 
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Rose and^ ^rotsbef officers, servi'Dg’ w^h the. 
Frei^ 'army oo lesa merit that ap{»robatK>n which I am 
sure yorirl-Ordships wil^ cordially jom with me in testt^ng 

tMNKU 

< l!’&e which followed the Cnmeau campaign 

ptoVed, so far as England was concerned, of very brief 
derattoiu When the great Mutiny broke out in Indn, 
Sir Hugh Rose volunteered for employment He was 
appointed to the command of the Poona division m the 
Bombay Presidency and was informed that he would 
teoOive the charge of a field force, which was to perform 
an extensive strategical turning movement m aid of Lord 
Cl}^de s army The turning movement was to consist in a 
march from Bombay through Central India, for the pur- 
pose of capturing Calpee, and to give a hand,” in military 
phrase to the Commander in Chiefs army on the Jumna 
a^d Ganges bir Hugh wis expected to pacify, during 
this march of i ooo miles a large area of disaffected ter 
ritory and to subdue many strong forts The subject of 
the Central Indian campaign h is been so admirably handled 
by Colonel Malltson in his ‘History of the Indian 
Mutiny, * that it may be treated here with some brevity 

Sir Hugh Rose assumed command of the first brigade 
of his force at Mhow on Diccmber 17 1857 and, after 
joining with it his second brigatk at Sehore left the latter 
place for his onward march on January 8, 1858 He had 
great difficulties to contend with in the inferiority ot 
his forces, and military men ha\c always attached more 
merit to his march through Central India on account of 
the ini^uffiaency m every sense of the means supplied 
by Gdvemment He never failed to express his obliga 
turns txf Lord Clphinstone and Sir Henry Somerset for 
the fiady help they it all times gave him but still the fact 
remsuned that Bombay had, pnor to his arrival been 
deftud^ of troops, and that his own force was obliged, 
to use his own words, " to enter on an extensive field of 
operations,” for whuffi, m former days of Indian warfare. 
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treble the amount of troops would hec^ been considered 
necessary At this time the wfeole^of (^ntlfal Intim was m 
the hands of the rebels — from Inc^ore to the Jumna, from 
the Nerbudda to the Chumbal The great tfanlc>rQad 
from Agra to Bombay was impassidjle Gwaho® was with 
difficulty retained by its faithful Maharajah Saugor was 
closely besieged , Jhansi Calpee and all the chief 
Were m the hands of the rebels The thmg to be done 
was to clear this territory to rescue the people who Were 
besieged and to open communications between Bombay 
and Bengal For this purpose three columns were 
despatched the northward column under Major Genef^l 
Roberts succeeded in reaching Kotah a strong city which 
was taken by assault, a second column under General 
Whitlock advanced trom Madras northward in the rear 
and on the right flank of Sir Hugh Rose and the 
third column under Sir Hugh starting from Mhow and 
Indore was to relieve Saugor take Jhansi, and finally 
seize Calpee The country through which Sir Hugh Rose 
had to pass was only partially explored The roads 
were imperfectly known and strangely enough he was 
furnished with no map oi plan of such an important place 
as Jhansi Rivers were to be crossed fortresses which 
seemed impregnable, to be besieged and even garrisoned 
pitched battles against overwhelming odds to be fought 
mountain passes to be traversed commissariat stores to be 
procured and conveyed with the troops — above all, the 
blazing sun of India with all the dangers of sunstroke and 
apoplexy had to be braved ,, 

Sir Hugh Rose found his soldiers a little out of 
and he had to threaten trial by court martial for evea^act 
of insubordination or drunkenness On inspecting them at 
Sehore, he told them that hey had proofs of his' determma 
tion to reform their discipline but that on the other imnd, if 
they behaved like good soldiers, they would find in lum the 
best of friends The non-commissioned officers r^orted 
next day that the men had said m their barrack rooms that 
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the best thiijg thejl could do was to take Sur Hugh Rose it 
his word and to be goo<! soldiers, and from that tiifle forth 
they i&e«ted hid constanj prailse They gave proof, on the 
first after this, of their new de corpt On the 

riiaisjjb from Sehore a report came in from the left vidmes 
that they had found the jungle full of armed rebels 
approaching Sir Hugh Roses flank upon which the 
gfcntral ordered up the 3rd Europeans from the centre 
to cross a dark sluggish river with bad banks, and to 
scour the road with a thick line of skirmishers with 
sul^prts and reserves Crossing the river up to their 
n^cks and running up its difficult banks they dashed into 
the is^pod like hounds into a ^ over and speedily compelled 
the enemy to fl( e 

The first serious operations which the Central India 
field force had to undertake were the capture of the fort 
of Rathghui and the relief of Saugor By forced marches 
It arrived at Saugor in twenty one days from its start the 
first obstacle being what is called the fortress of Rathghur 

On reaching that place Sir Hugh Rose made a com 
plete reconnaissance with the cavalry of the whole country 
round the high rock on which it was situated He ascer 
tamed that the ridge of rock, a mile and a half in length, 
covered and surrounded with thick jungle, sloped from the 
west, where it was precipitous to the east on the river 
Beena, where it was accessible The north front of the 
fort was the only one which contained houses the othei 
fronts were merely fortifications The reconnaissance 
confirmed m all essentials the information on which Sir 
Hugh Rose had formed his plan of attack He carried it 
oi;tit by investing, the same evening, the rock of Rathghur 
as ctosely as the great extent hills, thick jungle, and a 
ddficuk fiver would allow him A feint against the tow n 
drote tbe enemy out of it into the fort and enabled 
Brtg^ief ''Stuart to take possession of the “Eedga i 
Idussulman place of prayer opposite the north face com 
msmdmg the town, and within range of the mam gate of 
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the fort On January 28, the " sandobaj ’ battene* of the 
left attack having been compl^dti the hre ^onitmerioed 
against the outer wall the curtam of the fort such 
good effect that it was evident t^at a practtcah!e>i 1 ^eCQith 
would soon be made 

After several skirmishes in the outskirts, tfoe btiatteh 
was reported practicable for an assault , hut meanwhile the 
rebel garrison despite their boasted determination to IMd 
Rathghur or die, had not been able to stand the shelltog 
or to meet the approaching assault They evacuated the 
fort in the night by an ancient sallyport and a hole ifog 
under the parapet to the south west, availing themselvi^ 
of that side being guarded by the Bhopal contingent who 
wore untrained troops to make their escape Onnheir 
retreat being reported they were pursued vigorously, 
and numbers of them were killed or taken prisoners 
Among the prisoners were Mahomed F izil Khan (a 
relation of the Regent of Bhopal) and the military chief of 
the rebels m the district Nawab Kamdcr Khan 

Immediately after this bir Hugh Rose received 
an express reporting that a large body of rebels 
reinforced by such of the garrison is had escaped from 
Rathghur, had concentrated at Barodia a strong village on 
the left bank of the river Becna with a ‘ gurry or small 
fort, surrounded by dense jungle situated about twenty-^wo 
miles from Rathghur The rebels were under the 
command of the Rajah of Banporc the best leader Sir 
Htigh Rose encountered He had previously distinguished 
himself according to Sir R Hamilton by his military 
qualities Taking with him the greater part of hi|S troops 
the General made a forced march the same day at tlIrdvC: 
o clock in I hot sun to Barodia, le ivmg a brigadier stitJl the 
remainder of his force to jirotect the camp and his oomtnwit 
cations 1 he jungle on the road to Barodia was very^l^ifek. 
The bankers of the irregulars, suddenly halting 
reported that the enemy were m ambuscade on tba* loft 
It w IS soon found that their objeet vl^aSJto defend the ford 
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of the riVer» but Hugh Rose drove them out of tlys 
posilaoh «fter an obsthl^ defence Following up tibs 
advmiM»||;e at once, the prce advanced and attadked the 
&atmpm ficont of Baroma The rebels kept up a heavy 
fire rockets and brass shdls, most ingeniously made 
by native workmen, one of them kilhng, by Sir Hugh 
Rdses side, Captain Neville of the Royal Engineers 
' The enemy, driven from their position by the fire of 
the guns, retired into the village and jungle, where they 
were shelled and chaiged gallantly by the Bntish and 
native cavalry, with infantry supporting They soon after 
watrds made a precipitate retreat and were pursued with 
loss which they themselves stated at four or hve hundred 
The Immediate rf*sult of these operations was the relief 
of Saugor on February 3 1858, to the great joy of the 
garrison, after the place had been invested by the rebels 
for eight months The whole of the civil and military 
ofltcers came out some distance from baugor to meet Sir 
Hugh Rose and his column expressing their gratitude for 
their relief by him and his gallant troops Thus the first 
object of the campaign was successfully accomplished 
The capture of the strong fort of Garracota which owed 
Its strength to the skill of French engineers further secured 
his communications and Sir Hugh Rose s object after this 
success Was to reach Jhansi as quickly as possible Want 
of supplies, however, chiefly caused by the devastation 
of the Saugor and neighbourmg districts by the rebels 
caused a delay of which the rebels took advantage by 
occupymg the forts of Seroi and Marowra, as well as the 
diffiodt passes m the mountainous ridges which separate 
Bunddeund from the Saugor districts The passes were 
three m number, those of Narut, Mudinpore, and Dha 
mooney Sir Hugh Rose resolved to foibe these passes 
moire especidly as it was necessary to unite his iirst and 
seeded brigades for the attack on Jhansi He accordingly 
sent mders to Brtgadier Stuart commanding his first 
brigade, to inarch straight from Mhow by the great trunk 
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rq^d towards Jhansi, whilst he himself mch^ed direct upon the 
fortress Nsurut was by far, then^st difficult of the passes 
just alluded to and the enemy, ha'|in^taken it into Ids head 
that Sir Hugh Rose must move through it increased its 
natural difficulties by bamcading the road with abatUa and 
parapets of boulders The Rajah of Banpore defended tt 
with about loooo men The next most difficult pass was 
Dhamooney Very little was known about Mudinpore, the 
third pass, but intelligence received by Sir Hugh Rose 
through Major Orr, and a reconnaissance forcie made him 
select the last pass for his point of attack whilst by a 
series of clever movements he made a strong feint against 
Narut which was twenty miles distant Although Mudm 
pore was found to be the most accessible of the three 
passes It was still difficult, and defended by the Sepoys of 
the 50th N I one of the best mutim er regiments, and by 
700 picked Bundeelas 

At about 800 yards from the entrance of the Mudinpore 
pass the General saw the enemy m force on the hills 
to his left, and a heav) fire was opened on his force Sir 
Hugh Rose had a spur shot off his orderly was hit and there 
were some men and horses in the battery badly wounded 
The rebels were driven with loss from the glen and 
endeavoured to join a large body of tne enemy in the hills 
on the left of the road but, not giving them time to breathe 
Sir Hugh Rose ordered the heights to be stormed, under 
cover of the two guns of the Hyderabad contingent 
This was most eftectively done and a squadron of the 
T4th Light Dragoons pursued them for a considerable 
distance The next day the fort of Seroi fell into his 
hands and the day after that, the fort of Marowta, w^ich 
was evacuated on the approach of our force and so 
complete was the surrender that Sir Robert Hamdton 
annexed it with a proclamation and military ceremony 
Sir Hugh Rose then continued his march Jto Jhansi 
Great impoitance was attached to the fall of this fbrbrtss 
and city by Lord Canning Lord Clyde, and Lord 
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Elphinstone It 4 as regarded as the stronghold of the 
rebel forces pi Central ifeia, and was garrisoned by 10,000 
Velaitecs and Bundeelasjbesides i 500 mutinous $cpo}rs, of 
VI horn 400 were cavalry The number of guns m the city 
and fort was estimated at from thirty to forty Anxious as 
were Lord Canning and the Commander m Chief that 
Jhansi should speedily fall, they were so impressed with its 
strength and with the inadequacy of Sir Hugh Roses force 
foi Its attack that Lord Clyde wrote to him offering the 
option of proceeding instead towards Banda But Sir 
Hugh Rose felt so strcingly the danger of leiviiig such a 
stronghold in his rear that he determined to take it at all 
costs 

Not having been furnished with any plan of the city 
ind fortress Sir Hugh Rose had to reconnoitre all the 
giound and positions in the vicinity of Jhanw The 
great strength of the fort, natural as well as 'irtifici il 
and Its extent entitled it to a place amongst fortresses 
It stood on in elevated rock rising out of a plain and 
with Its numerous outworks of masonry presented a very 
imposing apiicaranrc Its walls of grimtc varied from 
sixteen to twenty feet in thickness and were further pto 
teeted by extensive and elaborate works of the same solid 
construction all within the walls with front and flanking 
embrasures for artillery fire, and loopholes of which in some 
places there were five tiers for musketry Guns plaeed on 
the high towers of the fort commande<i the country all 
around One tower, called the Whit* Turret had been 
raised in height by the rebels and armed with heavy 
ordnance 

The chief of the rebel artillery and engineers 
was a first rate artilleryman The manner m which the 
rebels also served their guns repaired their defences and 
reopened fire from batteries and guns repeatedly shut up, 
was excellent Some batteries returned shot for shot The 
women were seen working m the batteries and carrying 
ammunition The “ Garden Battery was fought under 

11 
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the black flag of the Fakeera. Dtulng the the 

Ranee of Jhansi and her ladles^/nddy attiredt generating 
visited the Black Tower ” in l^e cool of the evttijileif to 
see the operations A bombardier commanding one of' 
the breaching guns reported to Sir Hugh Rose on one 
occasion that ‘ he had covered the Queen and her 'htdles 
with his gun and iskcd permission to fire on them 
The General told him that he did not approve trf" that sort 
of warfare, cruel and dangerous an enemy as the Ranee 
had been and continued to be 

Sir Hugh Rose had made arrangements on March 30 
for the storming but the general action on April i widi the 
so called anry of the Peshwa which advanced across the 
Betwa, to relieve Jhansi, viz , 20,000 men under Tantia 
Topee with reinforcements of heavy guns caused the 
assault to be deferred 

At sunset, of the 30th, the enemy lit an immense bonfire 
on a rising ground on the Jhansi side of the Betwa, as a 
signal to th< town of their arrival , it was answered by 
salvoes from all the batteries of the fort and city and 
shouts of extreme joy from their defenders It was evident 
that they sought a battle with Sir Hugh Roses force 
This self confidence was explained afterwards by prisoners 
who stated that T intia 1 opee had been informed by his 
spies that nearly all the Central India field force were 
scattered and t ngaged m the siege and investment, and that 
he could easily destroy the few who gfuarded the camp 
Ihe fact IS that Jhansi had proved so strong, and ihe 
ground to be watched by cavalry was so extensive that the 
force had more than enough on its hands But Sir Hugh 
Rose relied on the spirit of the British soldier which he 
knew always rises with difficulties and resolved, wfalUt he 
fought a general action with the enemy, not to reJiUt the 
siege He had, however, only 900 men availahlWtO m<?et 
the enemy < 

The Major General always acted on the pnntsple that 
the bt St way w^fth an Eastern foe for making up nume 
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ncal tiiftnortiy determined attack on tkeir weak 
^uii^ and, if p 09 sttw« in their rear He had diereifore 
intendejl io oommence attack at daylight, to advance m 
linq, to poof mto the rebels the fire of all hts guns, and 
thvh' tOrtura ^d double up their left flank But the 
enWjr, before daybreak, covered by a cldud of akirmishera» 
advanced against him Upon this the General ordered 
his skirmishers to uncover his line from their centre by 
retiring alternately on his right and left Hanks, forming 
obliquely on them As soon as the line was uncovered, 
be c^ned fire on the centre of the enemy, which had its 
effect 

To foil a formidable Hank attack, he ordered Captain 
Lightfoot, R A to move with half his battery at a trot to 
enfilade the enemy s right whilst he himself galloped with 
a division of the Eagle T roop Bombay Horse Artillery to 
take the enemy s left c/t Cdtarpe When about half way a 
round shot knocked over one of the guns Sir Hugh 
Rose had nothing left for it but to go on with the single 
gun and stop the enemy s extension to the left by firing 
shrapnel on it, and he instantly ordered the troop of the 14th 
Light Dragoons and two troops of the Hyderabad cavalry 
to advance and attack in line, in echelon from the left, 
the remaining Hyderabad cavalry being placed in ochdon 
on the right flank 

But these men, who later on, it must be said, behaved 
with great gallantry would not obe> the order notwith 
standing the earnest efforts of the officers and non 
commissioned officers to get them to move In this 
diledima Sir Hugh Rose had to order up a troop of the 
14th Light Dragoons in reserve m the second hne, to 
replace them, and another Horse Artillery gun to rein 
force the one gun m action, whilst he himself and his staff 
with Captain Needs troop of the 14th Light Dragoons 
in front, attacked and enveloped in some degree the 
enemy's left and left rear The enemy poured a heavy 
fire mto the cavalry, the Velaitees jumping up on high 
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rocks and boulders to load ajid fire Captain Rose, 
A O C literally attempted to cjiwge up these inipassable 
rocks but Vas ordered by the Major General* to di^i^t 
But beibre they could reload their matchlocks di 4 : charge 
was mto their left ^ 

In order to rapidly follow up this success, Su- Htigh 
Rose advanced straight against the enemy s centre, TSfhen 
the retreat of the rebels became a complete rout Updr 
this he moved forward the whole of his artillery and 
cavalry in pursuit Neither the jungle which was set kHt 
fire to stop the pursuit, nor difficult ground, could check the 
ardour of the pursuing troops, who saw within their redch 
the great pn/e —the enemy’s heavy artillery The battery 
advantageously placed on two rising grounds then came 
into action with the enemy who were crossing the Betwa 
with their siege tram, and completed the success of the day 
Sir Hugh Rose pursued the enemy till dark, taking the 
whole of the siege tram and the guns on the other side of 
the river, eighteen guns in all with i loss to the rebels of 
upwards of i 500 men Thus, without relaxing m the least 
the investment of the fortified city and fortrt ss of Jhansi 
the Central India field force fought and completely routed 
4he enemy Following up this great success with rapidity. 
Sir Hugh Rose determined to storm Jhansi at once 
He therefore on April 2 issued a general order for the 
assault next day of the defences of the city wall, of which 
a copy with the plan of attack was furnished to the officers 
m command 

The left attack ably and gallantly conducted by 
Brigadier Stuart succeeded perfectly, its right cc^tin 
passing without loss or difficulty, through the breacli The 
escalade on the left of the breach was gallantly led by 
Lieutenant (now Colonel) Webber, and the Rocket 
Bastion ' was finally taken after a severe strugg^''lttside 
the bastion The devotion and gallantry Of the Sfith 
regiment itt the assault and subsequent tnovemettf was 
specially marked in tjns operation The right attack was 
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not, at firstj so fortunate on account of the breaking of the 
$Qiling j04ders ;^but eventually an ^try was made fhto ijfie 
city |d^ ^ liMes, notwith4andtng the desperate attempts of 
the iieisteged to prevent it 

0#»e incident of the assault deserves preservation, -ind 
that 'was the death of Lieutenant Dick He had some days 
before the assault, committed a serious offenqe in screen 
mg a sergeant of the Sappers who had been looting 
m spite of the General s most positive orders against it 
i^uch an example was so fatal to discipline that Lieutenant 
Dick would have been tried by court martial Sir Hugh 
Rose therefore sent for and told him on the eve of the 
assault of the punishment to which he had rendered himself 
liable, adding But I have heard of your high promise 
tnd good qualities and I cannot subject you to a punish 
ment which would be ruinous to your career, and 
deprive you of the honour of the assault I therefore 
pardon you, and I know you will do your duty to morrow 
On putting his foot on the step of the scaling ladder 
Lieutenant Dick said to a brother officer, I never can be 
sufficiently obliged to Sir Hugh Rose , tell him how I have 
done my duty He ran up the ladder received several 
shots from the enemy, and fell mortally wounded to the 
ground 

Soon after this, the right and left attacks were concen 
trated m the palace, and Sir Hugh Rose gamed a lai^e 
pi«yrt of the city by occupying the " Burra Gong gate, 
an important position Here the General saw his nephew 
Captaun Rose, A D C , of the Rifle Bngade save a man of 
the §6th lymg wounded, by taking his rifle and bayoneting 
his assaiknt 

The next day Sir Hugh Rose and Brigadier Stuart 
lOccUpted rest of the city by a combined movement m 
of capturing the Ranee,* but she had escaped 
during ihe night through the treachery of some of the men 
of the native contingents 

She was nearty captured by laeut Do vier lU the pjtauit 
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Thus ended oil Apnl 3* the sj^ of Jhansi, 
which for want of space is hereto impcrfecdy described 
In that si€|;e the Central India held force had to contend 
against an enemy more than double its number and flghttiig 
behind formidable fortihcaOons who defended themiidK^e 
afterwards from house to house in a spacious city* For 
seventeen days and nights the mvestmg force had not 
taken off their clothes or unsaddled their horses The 
nature of the defence and the strictness of the investment 
gave rise to continued and fierce combats But the dtsci 
pline and spirit of the troops enabled them to overccane aU 
difficulties and to take the strongest fortress in Central 
India m an incredibly short time with a loss to the 
rebels of 5,000 men 

The men][of the Central India field force treated witS 
humanity the vomen and children of Jhaasi Neither the 
desperate resistance of the rebels nor the recollection of the 
revolting and wholesale murders perpetrated the preceding 
year at that place could m^ikc th( troops forget that 
women and children are dways spared by English soldiers 
So far from hurting the troops were seen sharing their 
rations with them Sir Hugh Rose also gave orders that 
the prisoners should be fed out of the prize gram 

Having left at Jhansi as a garrison a small force forming 
part of his second brigade, Sir Hugh Rose marched with 
his first brigade towards Calpee on April 25 1858 He 
received inform ition route that the Sepoy garrison of 
Calpee, reinforced by Velaitees under the lianee of Jhansi, 
and the (iwalior contingent and other rebels, the whoU 
under the command of Tantia Topee, had occupied Kooifteh, 
where they were resolved to make a determined bRpo- 
sition The enemy had skilfully and strongly fortified die 
west part of the town, difficult to attack because stuYoimded 
by woods gardens and temples, widi high walls. Sir 
Hugh Rose, acting on his usual plan that nothing 
put the rebels out so much as turning their Sank and 
threatening their rear resolved to mask die fortified front 
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ac)d to sLttack KoonMi m Hank Iq accordance with these 
tactics he made. a very ^tensive night march to the left, 
and after daybrealf -irrived by means of good guides 
oppui^te the west side of Koonch, and m rear of its fort and 
tito <;^ntre of the town, having turned and taken m rear aU 
thcienemy s strong defences of the Jhanst gate The troops 
were as usual m capital siunts, especially when they saw the 
object of their mght march fulfilled After they had 
rested, and breakfasted on hot coffee meat, and bread the 
General arranged for the attack 

A wmg of the 86th Regiment and the 25th Bombay 
Native Jn^try were thrown into skirmishing order, sup 
ported on the flank by detachments of artillery and cavalry, 
the remainder of the attacking force being formed into a 
Second line The skirmishers of the Qombay Native 
Infantry, under cover of the guns charged into the wood 
temples and walled gardens with great gallantry whilst 
the 86th Regiment, making a circuit to the left, took all 
the obstacles in theu: front The enemy seeing their 
hnc of defence thus, broken and their right completely 
turned, retired m masses from Koonch to the extensive 
plains stretching towards Calpee forming an irr^ilar 
and long line five or six deep m some places, covered 
,by skirmishers at dose distances who at intervals 
were m “gouls or small masses a mode of skirmish 
ing peculiar to natives of India. Such however was the 
vigorous character of the pursuit that they soon became a 
helpless column of runaways losing some 500 or 600 men, 
besides several guns During the operations before 
Koonch, the men of the 71st and 3rd Europeans dropped 
down *n numbers on the field, struck by the sun In fact 
the $ntt was a far more deadly enemy than the rebels, for 
there was no shade while the action was going on The 
General himself had fallen thfee times from sunstroke but 
contmued to struggle against it until the victory was won 
when the men, completely worn out, moved off towards the 
encamping ground on the Calpee side of Koonch 



It would hav** been ^ faults agsttast sfi'ate^ if Sir Hvgh 
Rose had inarched on Calpee leaving (he fort 

Loharee» held by Velattees six ^ seven nules 
flank He therefore detached a sitiall force to ^t«tclr«klid 
take It The fort was too strong to batter with 
artillery and the only entrance was by the gate, which 
blown m by the old Indian plan of hanging bags of gun 
powder on it under cover of musketry and arhllery Are 
The gate was then stormed A desperate struggle 
took place within the first gate A soldier named 
Whirlpool who had already been honourably mentioned 
for taking two wounded soldiers who had fallen with broken 
ladders at Jhansi away on his shouldeis distingui!$hed 
himself remarkably m this? dangerous post Usirtg 
his bayonet with the utmost dexterity and strength, he 
despatched several of his enemies and with an officer -•md 
his comrades followed the rebels into the second gate 
charging round the banquette and interior of the fort and 
killing all in it Whirlpool received not fewer than nineteen 
wounds, some so severe in the neck that is his comrades 
put him into the dhoolie he said Take care, lads and 
don t shake my head or else it will come off Of course 
the Major General had every possible attention paid to this 
brave man he made a remarkable recovery and received 
6d a day beyond his usual pension besides the Victoria 
Cross Sir Hugh Rose alw lys thought that his name of 
Whirlpool was assumed and so it turned out to be, for from 
a parish return from Dundalk he learnt that he was twenty 
five years of age, a Protestant, that his name so far as the 
writer of this article remembers was Conker, and that *h|s 
nearest of kin was his father, who had been posttim^ieif itt 
that town When Sir Hugh Rose was m commdhd 5* 
Ireland, the whole family came to thank him the 
kindness he had shown to this hero, who was then m New 
South Wales 

Sir Hugh^ose had received an express item the civil 
officer at Koonch, that if he did not march at oftce to the 
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right bank of the Jumna, iht enemy m Calixe— the Gwalior 
continent, the Queen oiUhanst^and die Rao Sahib— and the 
cncmj^ stationed under tfie Nawab of Banda at Nowgong 
twefiity miles south west of Calpee, would cut him off, and 
prevent him * giving a hand ’ as ordered by the Supreme 
Government of India to Lord Clydt 

He therefore made forced marches to the Jumna and, 
despite the incredible sufferings of the men, succeeded in 
arriving in time A story is told of the sick that when the 
General asked the men if they had any compl tints, * Com 
plaints, sir* said the excellent surgeon of the 71st “they 
haven't a single thing which they would have in an English 
hospital in camp at home or in the field but ’ he added 
‘they have no complaints except one and that is, they 
Cannot march with ) on to morrow against the enemy 
The men raising their heads from their knapsacks smiled 
in assent Sir Hugh Rose answered that he had had good 
experience of their courage and devotion which wert 
worthy of their antecedents 

The Central India field force had now to contend not 
only against the rebel army fighting with all advantages 
of superior numbers and knowledge of the ground but 
with a Btngil sun at its miximum of summer heat The 
number of officers and men on the sick list increased daily 
and added to the difficulties of tiansjiort Water and forage 
were also scinty on the march only muddy water was 
available A chock or still worse a deft at, before Calpee m 
the advanced state of the hot season with the rams close at 
hand, would have resuscitated rebellion tliroughout India 
compromised the safety of Cawnpore, and exposed to a 
dangerbus flank attack the extensive line of operations of 
the Commander in Chief 

Calpee was situated on a high rock rising from the 
Jumna) and surrounded by miles of quite unfathomable 
mvmes twisting m a most extraordmarj manner Sir 
Hugh Rose s plan of attack was bru fly that the Bengal 
force on the opposite side of the Jumna should shell vigor 
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ously the fort of Calpec and also that part df the dej^ence^ 
facing hi& position at Golov^ee^ vr^st b6 himeeif, hiB 
hrbt bngade attacked Ca3pee by ns left, making a attong 
feint wuh the second bngade against the right of theaneitiy 
at Bandai to be convrerted into a real attack if fei|stble 
The enemy, coming out of tlieir impregnable ambuscade 
in these ravines unceasingly hampered the troops ort the 
left To learn, if possible the intentions and force of the 
enemy in Calpee, Sir Hugh Rose sent into the place one of 
those adventure rs who in campaigns hang about a camp^ 
know the country perfectly, and generally gam rehable 
information About midnight of May 21 , a sentry woke 
him at his tent, and said that a man wished to speak 
to him, and thismesseng<r forthwith appeared He told 
the General that the plan of the enemy was to make a 
grand attack on his position the following morning between 
to and r I a m This late hour did not surprise Sir Hugh 
Rose, as intercepted correspondence showed that the leaders 
of the rebel forces m C il^ice had issued a circular order 
to all the troops under their command that they were not 
m future to attack the English it daylight but between 
those hours when the rays of the sun were most fatal 
Acting upon this inform ition which was told with great 
detail and with apparent truthfulness Sir Hugh Rose 
provided for the possibility of its being treacherous by 
strengthening his right instead of weakening it and placing 
himself m the centre of his line with the Camel Corps 
Shortly afterwards an orderly came to him from 
Brigadier Stuart commanding on the right, to report 
that the enemy had shown themsi Ives at several heads of 
the ravines, and that he would probably be attacked 
Sir Hugh Rose accordingly ordered the Camel Corps to 
remforce the right Dismounting the men of the Ciunel 
Corps, and forming them into line he ascended the rising 
ground m double time then moving down the hiU with die 
dismounted Cfenel Corps men, hi ordered a voQey to be 
^red into the rebels, and with a cheer charged them with 
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the %Ayo0et This chsi^ge relteved Bnga4ier Stuart and 
his from inuns(lai« danger 

>' |to|,the nteantime rejcrarts were received by the Geaera! 

effect that bis left had successfully and completdy 
4 t^areh hack Into Calpce the force under the Ranee of 
JhanM and Rao Sahib Sir Hugh Rose at once saw that 
jiua ng^t course was to profit by this defeat and attack 
Calpee the next morning before break of day But the 
enetjay* who had been watching his movements an^ whose 
inorale had experienced the full effect of their defeat, had 
begun immediately after this repulse to evacuate Calpee 
and when the British force advanced, their last man was 
rapidly retreating by a road considerably to its left, from 
which it was separated by ravines In short, Calpee had 
been won by the general action of the preceding day on 
the banks of the Jumna In describing this important 
and successful operation Sir Hugh Rose wrote ‘ So great 
and varied were the difhculties with which the Central 
India field force had to contend, all of which I have not 
thought It necessary to detail, that having stated so fully 
the obligations I am under to human aid I should not do 
justice to my own feelings, nor I am sure to those of the 
generous spirits whom I led, were I not to say how laig^e a 
share of our gratitude for preservation and success is due 
to the signal mercy of Heaven ” He was himself 
prostrated with sickness He had had three attacks of 
the sun at Koonch a fourth in the action of Muttra, and a 
fifth in thi;. general action before Calpee The capture of 
Calpee completed the plan of the campaign which the 
Government of India had drawn out for the Central 
Itkdftft force Marching from Mhow m November, 1857 
that force, in five months had traversed Central India 
|lad beaten the enemy on every occasion in thirteen general 
actions and sieges, and had captured some of the strongest 
fortiNssses in India 

Afier the capture of Calpee, Sir Hugh Rose, worn out 
with fatigue and suoiessivc sunstrokes w ts advised by his 
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medical officer to retura at once to Bombay, aftd he had 
actually applied for leave to go intelltgeiTce i^checT 

him which created a seosation Ijtferottghtmt Imha 
equalled by that which was caused by the first mutitm to 
the effect that the rebel army under Tantia Topee and Bie 
Ranee of Jhansi, while retreating across the Chunlbal riii^ 
had changed their route and had attacked the Mahara^h 
Scmdiah at Bahardurpore, nine miles from Gwalior, when 
His. Highness s troops with the exception of a few qf hts 
bodyguatd had treacherously gone o\ er to the enemy 

Thus the rebels who had fled in disorder and helpio!^ 
ness from Calpee were now unexpectedly set up agam with 
abundance of money a capital park of xrtillery plenty Of 
war material, and Scindiah s army as their allies — the best 
organised and drilled of all the native levies To render this 
state of things still more embarrassing Gwalior fell into 
rebel hands at the most unfavourable time of the jear for 
military operations on the eve of the great rams (the 
monsoons) and when the heat of the summer was at its 
maximum 

This serious news reached Sir Hugh Rose directly after 
his leave had been granted He felt much better after s^me 
days rest, and at once telegraphed to the Governor Genqi^i 
to say that he would be glad to take command of the force 
ordered to retake Gwalior Upon this Lord Cantimg 
replied thanking him earnestly for this generous act 
of devotion to the public service, and accepting his 
services Brigadier Gcner d (now Lord) Napier had been 
appointed to succeed Sir Hugh Rose on his projected 
departure from Bombay but with that generosity whi^li 
always characterises him, he told Lord Canning th^ 1^ 
would be delighted to serve as second in command, to whi^ 
the Governor General agreed and Sir Hugh Rose was ^lad 
to have so valuable an officer to assist him in the Gwalior 
operations The march to Gwalior was attended with 
considerable difficulties on account of the badness of (be 
roads the want of maps difficult rivers to be croi^sed, and 
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gru^ d»at ^ tbennometer on one oifcasion 

stood et ^30* w the shWe> whesft it feroKe^ but Sir Hugh 
R:(^^heped that a suc^sful attack of the enem> » outside 
l^'lMide the city would, a& at Calpee be follovied by the 
<d die fort for to have besieged die fortress 
sdeftdfically would have lasted too long 
On June 16 (1858), after marching all night, Sir Hugh 
Rose arrived within four or fiive miles of Morar, and made 
whilst the men were preparing their breakfasts a close 
reconnaissance of the cantonments Certain that his men 
would be reinvigorated by a move against them and that 
die mra^ of the enemy would be damped by his attacking 
them unexpectedly after a long night s march he resolved to 
do so at once and accordingly placed the troops in order of 
battle The advance covered by the Hyderabad cavalry 
was made in two lines the first line under his own com 
mand the second under Bng Gtn Napier As the troops 
advanced the enemy in the ravines were forced to show 
themselves by Bngadiei General Napier and a shafp action 
took place between them and the 71st who as usual be 
haved admirably completely beating the enemy with great 
los% 1 he commander of the second line merited Sir Hugh 
Roses warmest thanks for his skilful management The 
success of the day was completed by a most admirable 
pursuit of the rebels by a wing of the 14th Light Dragoons 
The capture of the Morar cantonments had good results 
It was the first defeat which the combined forces of the 
Calpee and Gwalior rebels had sustained, and it enabled 
;^ir Hugh Rose to get immediately into communication 
With llhe CO operating force at Kotah ki Serai, and to recon 
Gwalior from its east side In the meantime a sharp 
Encounter widi the enemy near Kotah ki Serai enabled 
the force there partially to occupy the heights between 
place and Gwalior, after considerable resistance In 
charge of the 8th Hussars, when they passed 
ttght through the enemy's oamp and carried everything 
before the Queen of Jhansi disguised as a page, was 
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killed by a hussar, and the tree Was afterwards shown 
where her body was burnt Thwn fell tfift' bravest and, 
most capable military leader of ^he rebels S&AJxedr 
Strathnaim afterwards said of her, ' Woman as she 
she was ihe best man of them all 

After some sharp encounters Sir Hugh Rose entered 
the Lushkar, or town without material difficulty, and 
marching up the main street with a squadron of the t4th 
light Dragoons, took possession of Scmdiah's palace 
without bloodshed with the useful aid of Captain (now Sir 
Richard) Meade who being known to the Gwalior mcn^ 
volunteered to ride forward alone into the courtyard, and 
succeeded in inducing the excited rebels in it to give it up 
peaceably to the British force 

In the early morning Sir Hugh Rose moved with 
General Stuart s brigade to the left of the Gwalior rock 
to turn It where it was not precipitate At this moment 
Lieutenant Rose son of Rose of Kilravock, commanding 
th( advanced skirmishers saw a little beneath him a falling 
of the ground where the second gate into the fort was 
situated and colU ctinghis skumishcrs in lint he fired a volley 
into the cavity and stormed it killing evt ry man that was m 
It anti effecting a capture as successful as it was bold ^The 
M ijor General came up with the 86th Regiment from the 
left of the rock which was scaled without much difficulty, 
and entered the courtyard where in the incient guard room 
cut out of the rock Lieutenant Rose 1 ly dying Sir Hugh 
Rose shook his Highland relative warmly by the hand, not 
knowing his wound was fatal and promised to apply for the 
Victoria Cross for him He smiled and was most gratified 
but shortly afterwards expiri d ^ » 

Sir Hugh Rose then sent an express to Bngadinr 
General Napier, requesting him to pursue the enemy a^ fsr 
and aa-qlnsely is he could This was done most cffeetitefty 
Hatiac avrote to Sir R Hamilton informing him of tlfe 
'■ dcaptut Gwalior, and suggesting that the Mahtwajah 
Scindiiould return to his capital This His Higliness 
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d.id th« ii«xt mon'nlng, his entry accompanied by 

die General an^ his staf? Thus ended on June ao, 1858, 
th6 Ihkmg of Gwalior The operations were bnefly 
sufhm^d up by Sir Hugh Rose m a despatch to the 
GQvemmmit of India, dated October 13, 1858, m which 
he said —r* 

“ As the Commander of the troops engaged, it is my 
duty to say that although a most arduous campaign had 
impaired the health and strength of my force, their discipline 
devotion and courage remained unvaiying and unshaken, 
enabling them to make a very rapid march m summer heat 
,to Gwalior, fight and gam two actions on the road, one at 
Morar Cantonments the other at Kotah ki Serai, arrive at 
their posts from great distances and by bad roads before 
Gwalior on the diy appointed, June 19 and on that same 
day carry by xssiult all the tnemys positions on strong 
heights and m most difficult ground, taking one battery 
after another twenty set en pieces of artillery in the action, 
twenty five m the pursuit besides the guns in the fort, the 
old city the new city and finally the rock of Gwalior, held 
to be one of the most important ind strongi st fortresses in 
India 1 marcicd on June 9 from Calpee and on the rgth 
of tile same month the Gwalior States were restored to the^r 
Fnnce 

The approvals of the Indian authorities on the fall 
and capture of Gwalior were both numerous and 
fiattenng but history has recorded a still more durable 
tribute of praise and admir ition to the gallant and victorious 
ownmmder After tht recapture of Gwalior Sir Hugh 
Rose made over the command to Brigadier General Napier 
and on June 29, 1858 proceeded to Bombay and re assumed 
command of the Poona division His services were not 
foigotten at home for he was created a G C B (Jan 3 
1838) and appointed to the colonelcy of the4Sth Regiment 
His nam^ was also included in the vote of thanks passed 
on Apnl 14, 1859 m both Houses of Parliament for the 
Indian Mutiny campaign, when Ins services were referred 
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to by the Earl of D^y* the Dtike of Cambridge, Lord 
Stanley and Lord Palmerston tn most eulogtshc terma 
The difficulties under which those services Were 3F6ij4&red 
may perhaps be best inferred from the following eactract 
from a letter to his brother-m-law, the Earl 
dated June ao, 1858 — I took Koonch m a heat which 
cannot be told — 115 in the shade I was ffire» timi^ 
paralysed by the sun but they threw buckets of cold Wsa^r 
over me and gave me restoratives, and thank God, I was 
able to ride again and join the combat Owing to Ood's 
great mercy I have had thirteen fights and always won the 
day without a check Your old regiment the 71st, had 
twelve men struck dead in the*" ranks Afterwards at 
Calpee it was 119 in the shade and 200 out of less than 
400 men of the 25th Native Infantry fell dead struck by 
sun I delight m the yrst and I have a splendid regiment 
in the 86th, which go at anything 

How he received his honours may be judged from 
this letter to his mother (August 15 1S58) I have 

received a most kind and handsome letter from the Duke 
of Cambridge telling me that Her Majesty has given me 
the G C B Lord Elphinstone h'ls also been exceedingly 
kind He gave me on my return here a beautiful Arab 
mare * and he told me that he had received a letter from 
the Duke in which he spoke of me in the handsomest way 
The kindness of eveiyone here is remarkable Each regi 
ment has given me banquets A deputation of all the 
officers and civil servants of Poona came to me to say that 
they wished to give me a dinner or a ball in proof of then: 
admiration of what they call my brilliant conduct I chose 
a ball for the sake of the ladies young and old, who, poor 
things, m India all dance But he idds plamtively, 

* Public ffivour IS a very fitful thing, and much as i ^pre 
ciate all this kindness I receive it v itli the knowledge that 
It may change in a contrary direction at any tnwttetU*" 

f 5 

* This mare Lord Suatbnairn brought homo to iwitli tom in 

11865, and bred a large and profitable stock from her 
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Str Rose alvi^ays wished to give all the credit he 
could Ja die s|oldieirs who served him so well 

6li Matdi 29, i860, Sir Hugh Rose was appointed to 
thetommand m chief of the Bombay army with the rank 
of ttreutenant General, but after holding that post for a few 
moniths, he was transferred {June 4 i860) on the depar 
ture of Lord Clyde, to the still more important odice of 
Comtnander m Chief in India As the object of this article 
IS to give a sketch of Sir Hugh Rose s services m the 
held It IS impossible to add to its length by a detailed 
narration of his five years administration of the army in 
f ndia But at the same time a brief reference to the pnn 
cipal features of that administration may not be considered 
out of place One of the first duties which Sir Hugh Rose 
set before himself, after taking over the command m-ehief 
was to improve the discipline of the army which from the 
effects of the Mutiny and the long campaign consequent on 
It was in a somewhat lax condition This state of things 
was especially app irent in that portion of it known as the 
Indian or European, in contradistinction to the Queen’s, 
army, and it culminated in openly mutinous conduct of an 
aggravated character m the 5th Royal European Regiment 
at Dinapore Findmg his attempts at crushing this spirit 
of insubordination frustrated in a material degree. Sir Hugh 
Rose was forced to warn the u*my at large of the serious 
notice he intended to take of the next case of insubor 
dmation that came to bis notice This hapjiened to be 
one in tlie same regiment Private Thomson disobeyed 
a superuMf officer, and for this was found guilty ind 
sentenced to be shot The Commandt r m-Chief resolved to 
enfotfce the sentence The execution of the sentence was 
fdlowed by the disbandment of the ngiment These 
measures, m combination with others equally firm but 
necessaty. ptit a stop at once to further indiscipline in the 
army, aad elicited the full approval of the governments m 
India and. at home 

Another ins|ttef which Sir Hugh Rose had much at 
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heart in connection with the Eljtro^an soldier m Indiaj si as 
the creation of some empbyotwi^ for hyn? in the weary 
hours of cantonment life With this object he introduced 
a system of workfdiops and soldiers gardens (July tSSi), 
which, after fair trial proved extremely benehciat to regi 
meats, and was m consequence adopted throughout the 
British army at home and abroad The Native m’my no 
less occupied his close attention and became i« his hands a 
splehdid fighting michine 

In a general sense Sir Hugh Rose regarded the amal 
gamation of the Queen s and Company s forces which topJe 
place during the early part of his tenure of oflSce as 
Commander in Chief as one of the most trying and difficult 
duties ever entrusted to him Fortunately he was on 
intimate terms of friendship with the Viceroy (Earl Canning) 
and their views on the subject of amalgamation so entirely 
coincided that notwithstandmg material differences* of 
opinion on some points with the Home Government the 
changes were ultimately earned out without undue diffi 
culty or friction Whilst during his command Sir Hugh 
Rose attended specially to the comforts ind discipline of 
the men one of the chief feitures of his tenure of office was 
his system of selection of officers by merit which eafned 
for him the respect of all those who esteemed merit before 
lavour His personal inspections of the troops, meu’eovef 
were frequent and minute entailing on him much fatigue 
and extra work Amongst other long joumies he rode m 
1862 down the north west frontier of India at the rate of 
sixty miles a day for twelve days with a few selected $taff 
officers, and made a very i aluable report upon the subject 
For reasons already stated, it is not possible say 
more than that m April 1865 Sir Hugh Rose gave the 
chief command of the army after a five years*’ tenure 
amidst much regret and many valued evidences of goodwill 
on the part of officers and men As he travelled down to 
Calcutta route for home, the various regiments serving 
under him sent their bands ^o the railway statums dii:i:Aigh 
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whicli b# ^^wsed, to pky otL ha amvai and departure, the 
tun^ hi? "WiSs kttown to Uke Addresses Were also'pte^aHiefd 
^ Ittrif by tuany of the ctvil bodies in the latger towns 
pufeho opiiuon was m short expressive and eVen 
indit^nt m its appreciation of his services as Commandei*'<‘ 
ift Chief One of the most gratifying testimonies to his 
services was that given at a farewell entertainment at 
Simfer on September 27, 1864 when Sir Robert N^ier 
(now Lord Napio* of Magdala) said — 

« Never has the army of India had a chief more 
e^nestly solicitous to ensure its efficiency than his Excel 
4 ency Sir Hugh Rose never I believe, has the army of 
India been in a more efficient condition than it is at the 
present moment never has the army of India had a 
chief whom it would have followed to the field against a 
foe worthy of it with fuller confidence of success than this 
army would feel under its present Commander in Chief * 

In reply to this Sir Hugh Rose said * I have to thank 
the army for an unvarying goodwill and never failing 
support and I regret to give up this great command which 
must satisfy any honourable ambition and which I owe, not 
to my merits but to the fuour of my Sovereign and to the 
brilliant success of the British and Native troops of the 
Bengal army whose bravery and devotion in the Central 
Indian campaign will est m my recollection as long as 
memory lasts 

On his arrival in England Sir Hugh was received with 
the kindest manifestations of welcome by all classes of the 
ciMMBunity He was at once appointed to be Commander 
of the Forces in Ireland, and was soon afterwards raised 
to the Peerage under the title of Baron Strathnairn of 
Strathnaim and Jhansi Thus his active career ended 
amid the scenes where it had hw^n fifty years before 

ipiutin^ his early tenure of office in Ireland he 
eotS^nted with the somewhat formidable Fenian 
Con^iraty of i 866 t~Sy By good organisation and 
skilful disposition of the troops under his command, Lord 
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Strathnaim succeeded in keeping Ireland in thocAs etimng 
times under control, and in preventing tkat de^ luid 
spr^d conspincy from growing rato an open rebelhom ' 
Lord Strathnaim, besides being one of Her 
commissioners for the Lieutenancy of the City of LcindoiU 
was a D C L of Oxford and an Honorary LL D of DiAlin 
University After he gave up the Irish command he lived 
chiefly m London where he became a prominent member 
of soaety, and was promoted in 1877 to the highest rank 
in the Army, that of Field Marshal Up to the hour of 
his death he took a keen interest in the military and 
political questions of the day, speaking and writing 
Xrequently and copiously on the evils, as he termed them, 
of die short service system of enlistment, as contrasted 
with long service and a pension He also freely dis 
cussed the various campaigns in Afghanistan South 
Africa, Egypt, and the Soudan, and the different 
policies adopted by the Government But neither for 
the comparatively inactive life he led in London nor for 
the responsible care of his large estates in Hertfordshire 
was he fitted by training or temperament, and he often 
longed to break away from them for active command m the 
field The very qualities which made him a distinguished 
leader of men — such as tenacity of purpose, endurance, a 
quick temper, an unbending will a fearlessness of responsi 
bility and of men — ^were qualities which at times, brought 
him into collision in the routine of London political and 
social life with both friend and foe alike 

But no one who knew him even as an acquaintance, 
could fill to recognise in th< gallant old veterans wai^s 
and actions a depth of feeling and a straightforwardness of 
purpose often wanting m themselves Mistakes he sdme^ 
times made, but they were generally mistakes of impulse 
His heart was always m the right place With a aemSe 
tiuies stem extenor, he had a ready gift for the nei^dy, a 
warm word for the oppressed, and a rebuff for ffitt impcwtor 
At times rushing bravely into the breach to denounce, as 
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he thought, some mcompetient oflicer some military failure, 
ot‘A<^e|K>litK^}iUngue, he made speeches in Pj^rlmment 
which lie not only dreaded but had not the physical powei^ 
to dwvt^ with success, and wrote letters which from their 
length and persistency often wearied both his secretaries 
and colrcspondents But m pnnciple he was generally 
right, and he allowed no consideration of fatigue or friend 
ship to stand in the line of conduct which he conscientiously 
adopted His hospitality knew no bounds, and it was 
extended equally to the great and the humble 

What pleased him, perhaps, most m his later years was 
his appointment m 1869, to the Colonelcy of the Royal 
Horse Guards (the Bluts) This appointment conferred on 
him for those services which, as has already been seen, the 
Duke of Cambridge so warmly appreciated, gave him 
special gratification, and up to the last moment of his life he 
was never tired of speaking of the unvarying kindness and 
condescension shown him by his Colonel, as he termed the 
Prince of Wales (Colonel in Chief of the Household 
Brigade), and of the respect and deference he received at 
all times from the officers and men of the ' Blues, from 
the commanding officer downwards He w is very proud 
of hts regiment, and much valued his connection with it 
It was on his application made on June 18, 1883, that the 
Field Marsh'll Commanding in Chief consented to regard 
the Household Cavalry (Adjutint Generals letter, July 7, 
£883) as available for active service m the field This led 
(to the intense satisfiction of Lord Strathnairn and of the 
Household Brigade at large) to the employment, soon 
afterwards of detachments from the three regiments m the 
Egyptian and Soudan campaigns, with such marked honour 
to the Brigade and such benefit to the Army at large 
Lord Strathnairn was the last link between the past and 
present generation of soldiers The Allwise Disposer of 
eveii,tsdrew his thoughts into channels which were pnodess 
m comparison with the evanescent allurements of a London 
existence, or the positions which rank md honour m this 
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world confer The old J»ero was ’^eary worn in the 
service of his Queen, but he ever looked fo£ 4 iiard to that 
better country of which he had, from his yoiith tap, heard 
from a good mother who was devoted to him ^ 

4 ie spent much of his time in examining the religious 
questtohs of the day, denouncing with no unsparing voice 
the advance of atheism in English society and politics 
under the protection of genius and m the garb of religious 
freedom With those to whom he gave his conhdenee, he 
discussed these questions freely and unremittingly be^ 
moreo\er, devoted an hour each morning and evening to 
his devotions, remembering by name many of those who 
had foight gallantly under him, and those immediate rela- 
tions and friends whom he regarded with affection He 
died suddenly at Pans on Oct i6 1885, without allowing 
anyone to know of his brief illness He telegraphed, 
indeed, to the wnter of this article to come over and set 
him on important business but it was only posssible to 
arrive a few minutes too late A faithful servant read to the 
Marshal, at his own request the Service for the Sick, and 
thus the gallant and aged soldier passed calmly away 

A general desire was felt in the army that this veteran 
public servant should be honoured with a public funeral 
But the public made no sign They had forgotten the 
services*' of a once adulated general He lies therefore, m 
the humble churchyard of Christchurch We leave him 
in certain hope that the God of battles will give him that 
pardon and reward which he daily and earnestly sought^ 
and m ti useful confidence that his memory will find an 
honourable place in England s military history, which can 
boast of few inoie chnalrous spirits than Hugh Rose 

OwTN T Burns: 

A significant incident happened on the very day of 3LpH 
Strathnaim s funeral to pro've how easily fame is lost On the evMRn^ of 
1 or#8tratbnaim s funeral at C hnstcbnrch the new Indian Connnnndec 
in Chief was entertained at the Mansion House But of tbeHnan^ ^leakers 
not one paid any tribute to hie tnemoiy Such is fiune 1— £n A Q It 
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Hobson Jobson Being a Glossarjr of Anglo Induu Colloquial Words 
and Phrases and of Kindred Terms h tymological Historical 
Geographical and Discursive By Colonel HrNRv Yule, R F 
CB LL D and the late Arthur Cokf Buknbu^ Ph D C I E , 
^ the Madias Cml Service John Murray 1886 

The Editor of this Review has requested me to give in its 
pages some account of the work, the title of which is given 
above, announced for a very long time by Mr Murray, and 
It last on the cve of issue 

The book originated in a correspondence between the 
present writer, who was living at Palermo and the late 
lamented Arthur Burnell of the Madras Ci\ il Service then 
occupying various posts in succession in Tinjore and other 
districts of Southern and Western Indii We had then 
only once met- at th< India I ibrary but he took a kindly 
interest m work that engaged me and this led to an exchange 
of letters which continued after his return to India About 
1872 — his earliest letter on the subject I cannot find — he 
mentioned that he was meditating a vocabulary of Anglo 
Indian words and had made some eolleetions for the subject 
In reply, it was stated that I also h id long been t iking 
note of such words and that a notion of the same ktnd 
as his own had also bci n at various times flo iting in ni> 
mind , and I proposed that we should combine our labours 
I had not, in fact, the linguistic acquirements needful 
for carrying through such a task alone but I had s,one 
through a good deal of the kind of reading that would 
largely help m instances and illustrations and had also a 
Strong natural taste for the kind of work 

This was the beginning of the portly double columned 
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edifice which is now about to appear, and the completion of 
which my fnend has not lived to see It was bUilt up frotp , 
our joint contributions till his untimely death in and 
since then almost daily additions have continued to be made 
both to the material and to the structure The $uli^ect;,tn 
fact, had taken so comprehensive a shape that it was 
becoming difficult to say where its limits lay, or why it 
should ever end, except for the old reason, which had 
received such poignant illustration ars longOy vtta, breves 
And so It has been summarily wound up at last 

Vocabularies of Indian and other foreign words in xtse 
among Europeans in the East have not unfrequcntly bheil 
printed A tolerably copious one appears m the ‘ Index 
Explanatory, appended by Dr John Fryer, F R S to his 
excellent folio, ‘ A New Account of Last India and Persia 
in Eight Letters, being Nine Years Travels begun 1672 
and finished 1681 ’ Even an earlier example is found in 
the “ Voyages ct Observations du Sievr de la Bovllaye It 
Gova G^tilhomme Angevin Pans 16^3 (reissued m 
1657), to which IS appended an ‘Explication de plysievrs 
mots, dont 1 intelligence est nccessaire au Lecteur '* 
Bluteaus great Portuguese dictionary (with supplement 
filling 10 volumes, small folio, 1712— ah) contains a con 
siderabk number of Indian words in Lusitanian use, but they 
have to be labonously picked out from the mass A hmitcd 
example of such a vocabulary occurs as prefixed to 
Voyage to the East Indies by Mr Giose anded, 1772 
At a date a little later than the last the prolonged excite 
ment m England created by the impeachment of Hastings, 
and kindred matters led to tlie publication of other vocabu 
lanes One of these now before me, is a lamo volume, 
called the ‘Indian Vocabularj to which is prefixed the 
Forms of Impeachment Stockdale 178B No author’s 
name is given Another is “ An Indian Glossary, consist 
mg of some Thousand Words and Tenns commonly used 
m the East Indies extremely serviceable m 

assisting strangers to acquire with Ease and Quickness the 
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Languag)$ of tlmt Country * {n very quosttonable statement) 
By T, T Robafts, Lieut , , of th^ 3rd Regt » &c , of the 

Kntsve Infantry, E I Printed for hiurray & Highly, Fleet 
3l^tlt« 1800 * A good dent of this seems taken direcdy 
Xronll the fbrmer, but no connection is intimated Within 
the last year a dictionary of Anglo Indian terms has been 
published by Mr Whitworth, of the Bombay service 

Of works of this kind in existence such as have been 
the result of serious labour have been nearly all of a kind 
purely technical, intended to facilitate the comprehension of 
official documents by the explanation of terms used in the 
Revenue department or other branches of Indian adminis-' 
tration The most notable examples are (of briefer and 
more occasional character) the Glossary appended to the 
famous * Fifth Report’ of the Select Committee of 1812 
which was compiled by Sir Charles Wilkins , and, of a far 
more vast and comprehensive kind the late Professor Horace 
I layman Wilson's ‘Glossary of Judicial and Revenue term» 
(410 , 1855), which leaves far behind every other attempt m 
that kind and which may perhaps bear re editing but 
can hardly be superseded 

That kind however is not ours as a momentary glance 
at Professor Wilson s Glossary ind at ours (or, we might 
say, even at this article) would manifest Our work, indeed 
m the long course of its compilation, has gone through some 
modification and enlargement of scope but hardly such as m 
any degree to affect its distinctive character in which some 
hing has been aimed at differing in form from any work 
known to us In its original conception it was intended to 
deal with all that class of words which, not in general 
pertaining to the technicalities of administration, recur con 
stantly in the daily intercourse of the English in India, 
either as expressing ideas really not provided for by our 

I 

** late eminent Telugu scholar Mr C ? Brown intcrleaicd, with 
erttidsms and addenda, a copy of Wilson now m the India Library I 
went through it and have borrowed a few notes w ith acknowledgment But 
the amount bf im^ovement did not strike me as important 
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mother tongue or suppo^d hy the speakers (often 'quite 
erroneously) to express, something y?hich is not eapishle of 
just denoution by any I^gUshtcrm A certain p^^riceatage 
of such words have been earned to England by the constant 
reflux to their native shore of Anglo Indians, who m smne 
degree imbue with their notions and phraseology the circles 
from which they have gone forth This effect has also been 
still more promoted by the currency of a vast mass of liter- 
ature, of all qualities and for all ages dealing with Indian 
subjects as well as for years past by the regular appearance 
of Indian correspondence m English newspapers, insomuch 
that a considerable number of the expressions allude4 to 
have not only become fimili ir in sound to English ears, but 
have become naturalised m the English language, and are all 
meeting with ample recognition m the Great Dictionary 
edited by Dr Murray * Of words which have been 
admitted to full franchise, we may give as examples, surrjf, 
toddy t veranda cJteroot loot, nabob teapoy seapoy cowry and 
of others familiar enough to the T nglish ear though hardly 
received into citizenship eg compound, batta pucka chowry 
baboo, mahout nautch, first chop, competition walla, grtfin 
&c But beyond these words, received within the last 
century or so and gradually into half or whole recognition 
there are a good many others, long since fully assimilated, 
which really originated m the adoption of an Indian word 
or the modification of an Indian proper name Such words 
are chtntz caltco gm^ham, shawl palanktn, mandca^n, 
bamboo, pagoda, typhoon monsoon &c , and I may mention 
among further examples which may perhaps surprise my 
readers the names of three of the boats of a man-of-turar, 
\ iz , the cutter the jolly boat, ^nd the dingy as all (probably) 
of Indian origin Even phrases of a different character'^*- 
slang indeed, but slang generally supposed to be v^roaoilar 
as well as vulgar — eg ' that is the chee<;e or supposed to 

I have to thank Or Mattdy for a most kindly interchange of doAi 
mnnicauons by which I have benefited ip the misioa spt the vorlu 
This interchange will account for occasional identity m (potations 
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be vernacidar and profane-^^ ^ " I don t care a (hm ’ — ^are 
m rcf^ity, however \ulgar they may be, neither vernacular 
nor profane, but phrases turning upon innocent Hindustani 
\ocables 

Wt proposed, also, to deal with a selection of those 
admmi<>trative terms, which are m such familiar and 
quotidian use as to prove part of the common Anglo Indian 
^ stock and to trace all if possible to their true origin (a 
matter on which, in regard to many of the words those 
who hourly use them are profoundly ignorant), and to 
follow them up by quotation to their e irliest oceurrence in 
literature 

It h«is been intimated that, as the work proceeded its 
scope expanded somewhat and its luthors found it expedient 
to introduce and tr ice many words of Asiatie origin which 
have disappeared from colloquial use — perhaps never 
entered it — but which occur m old writers on the Last 
We also judged that it would add to the interest of the 
work weie we to investigate and trace to their origin and 
true form, so for as was possible to us many geographical 
namis which are or have been m familiir use m books 
on the h ast take as examples Bombay Madias Guardafm 
Malabar i Moluccas Zanstbai Pc^u Suviatja, Quilon 
beychelleSf Ceylon, Java Ata Japan Doaub, Pun/aub'^i 
illustrating ihesf , like every other class of word by quota 
tions given in chronological order 

Othei divagations still from the original project will 
probably be traced in turning over the pages of the work 
m which we h ivc been tempted to introduce sundry subjects 
of interest which may seem hardly to come within the scope 
(if such a glossary Still I know no lawgiver as to such 
scope, and I am hardly prepared to apologise for what this 
or that reader ma) deem to be surplusage , of deficiencies 
Oft the other hand I am very sensible, of numerous 
mistakes, I feel abundantly certain Only a fool or a 
(fill up the blank, reader, with what proper name you judge 
most fitting) could suppose that 111 a work intersecting so 
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many fields, he had not fallen into many mistakes But 
deficiencies and mistakes, when pointed out will be gladly 
amended, should life and oppommity be granted 

The work has been so long the companion of my kbrm 
subsutiHB, a thread running through the joys and sorrows of 
so many years, in the search for materials first, and then in 
their handling and adjustment to the edifice —for their 
careful building up has been part of my task from the 
b^mmng and the whole of the matter has, I suppose, hfym 
written and rewritten with my own hand at least four 
times - the task has been one of so much interest to dear 
friends not a few of whom are no longer here to welcome 
Its appearance m print, that as may have been seen I can 
hardly speak of the work except as mine 

Indeed in bulk nearly seven eighths of it is so But 
Burnell contributed so much of value so much of the 
essential in the search for illustration, buying in numbers, 
rare and costly books which were not otherwise accessible 
to him m India , setting me by his example on lines of 
research with which I should have else possibly remained 
unacquainted , writing letters with such fulness frequency, 
and interest on the details of tlie work up to the summer of 
his death that the measure of bulk in contribution is no 
gauge of his shire in the result In the * Life of Frank 
Buckland” occur some words in relation to the church bells 
of Ross m Herefordshire which may illustrate with some 
aptness our mutual relation to the book — 

It IS said that the Man of Ross (John Kyrle) ‘ was 
‘present at the casting of the tenor or great bell and that 
he took with him an old silver tankard, which, aftei drinking 
claret and sherrj he threw in and had cast with the bdk’’ 
Jolm Kyrle s was the most precious part of the metal 
run into the mould but the shapmg of the mould and tlu^ 
larger pirt of the material come from the labour of anothj^ 
hand 

The words with which we have to do, taking the most 
extensive view of the field are in fact, organic remains 
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d 4 ‘po&ited finder the venous tides of external mduence thit 
hiire washed the shores of India dunng twenty centuries 
and 5#ore Wc find no existing western term to be 
tradeable to the Ophir trade of Solomon , but the Greek 
and Roman commerce of later centuries has left its fossils 
Oft both sides, testifying to the intercourse that once 
subsisted Agalhtkiimi caihasus, camphor, saudal musk, 
popper, ginger, lac nard eosius epai nuUabaihtum or 
fpkam Indtcum, beryl sugar, rtce {bpvta) were products or 
names, introduced from India to the Greek and Roman 
world whilst dTnSra dramma perhaps kastlra (tin 
maedrepoi), kasturt (musk, itaaroptav, properly a different but 
analogous animal product) and a very few more, have 
remained m Indian literature as testimony to the some 
intercourse * 

The trade of the \rabs both brought foreign words to 
India and picked up and earned westward m form more or 
less comipted, words of Indian origin, some of which have 
become part of the hentage of all succeeding foreigners m 
the East A few of these coming from the earlier cen 
tunes others from the middle ages had found their way to 
Europe long before tht ojienmg of the Cape navigation to 
India. Among those to bt found m medisval literature 
Western Asiatic or 1 uropean and which still have a place 
m our Anglo Indian or English vocibulary wc may mention 
amber (gns) chank junk jogy, ktncob, kedgeree fanam, 
calay bankskall muddiar, iindal cranny and among 
others which are still familiar items m the 'Vnglo Indian 
coHoquial, but which m one shape or other, had found 
their way into use on the shores of the Mediterrmein 
fit an early date we may give as examples bamr, bnnjall 
s^ftemer, caaec, hummal gtngely grab, murramut dnoaiin 
(dogana, douane, &c ) 

The conquests and long occupation by the Portuguese 

$ee Af Wsber m ‘Indum Antiquary n 143, stqq Most of 
the other Gteek words apart from proper names winch he traces m 
Sansknt, are aitrononucal terms denved from books 
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of so many ports on the coasts of the Indian Ocean, have, 
as might be expected bec^eathed a large nttmbeiPof 
expressions to the Ettropean nations "who have fdlpiJWBd 
and in great part anpereeded them The Eorthgueslf lan- 
guage, m a more or less degenerate form became the 
frtin£a(A intercourse not only between European and native, 
but occasional!) between Europeans of difiarent nation 
alities, and continued to occupy this position till a somewhat 
late period m the last century And thus a large number 
of our Anglo Indian colloquialisms, even if cventiiaWy 
traceable to name derivation have come to us through the 
medium of Portuguese and often bear tokens of having 
passed through thit alembic Not a few of these are 
familiar all over India, but the number current m the south 
IS larger still A good many other Portuguese \iords also 
though they can hardly be said to bo recognised elements 
in the Anglo Indian colloquiil have been introduced either 
into Hindustani generally or into that shade of it m use 
among natives m habitual contact with Europeans Of 
words among Anglo Indian colloquial terms obsolete or 
persistent which are essenti illy Portuguese we may quote 
^oglet gram caste peon, petdre mtstry or niaistry mustees 
castees, and gentoo (these three being now obsolete) Add 
Moor (for a Mahommedan, now obsolete except in the mo 
clification Moot man, still surviving in Madras and Ceylon) 
almyra ay a joss brab bayadhe cobra compradon, and 
(these two surviving in China) joss pomf ret tameez 
palmyra margosa (in South India and Ceylon) band^a (a 
tray now obsolett ) kittysoll (an umbrella also now obso 
lete but It survived ten years ^o in the Customs tanl 5 f)f, 
cuspadore (a spittoon), and covid (a cubit or ell , these two 
probably obsolete everywhere) with batel /eras oart and 
Others peculiar to Bombay Native words which beaf '•the 
mark of havmg come to us through the Portuguese may be 
illustrated by such as palangutn, mandattUt (a 

small weight for pearls, &c ), mangosteen, monsoon, typhoon, 
jjci fruit batta, (urry chop, congee, eoir, euich talamaran 
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cassamt nabob, avadan/at, betel bmsoin^ corge c<^ra matt 
dendkeen or mordexm (for cholera) die former fonn di)e to a 
false<«t)nndiogjr, both now quite obsolete among English 
speaking people A few exnmples of Hindustani words 
0wn the Portuguese are chdbl (a key)» b^la (a portman 
teau), baits (a bucket) martol (a hammer), tmhya (a towU 
Port ioalhd) Itlam (an auction) 

The Dutch language has not contributed much to our 
stock Dutch and English arrived in India contempora 
fleously, and though both inherited from the Portuguese 
we have not been the hurs of the Dutch to any great 
extent, except in Ceylon Even there the words bequeathed 
by them do not stem to be many one that occurs to 
memory is burgher The Dutch admitted people of mixed 
descent to i kind of citirenship and these people uerc 
distinguished from the pure natives by this term which I 
may observe bad a curiously different application in the 
Madras Presidency where it was a corrupt form of Bada^a 
the name given to a people of the Neilgherry Hills , to 
say nothing of Scotland where Burghers and A tiburghers 
have long been condensed into elements of the U P Church 

Southern India has contributed words that are in hourly 
use also from Calcutta to Peshawur some of them already 
noted under another cleavage eg betels mango, jack, cheroot 
mufigoose,paricth teak patcharcc cheetty, catechu tope tMrry 
mulhgcUawny congee Mamooty (a digging tool) is famili ir 
in certain branches of the service owing to its having 
anciently found a place in the nomenclature of the ordnance 
d<^art|nent It is Tamil manvltti ‘ eartheutter Hacket) 
a word of difficult etvmology comes to Bengal from 
Bombay 

As to Hmdce and Oordoo words adopted as Anglo 
Indian colloquialisms the subject is too large and general 
to (fcal With briefly But it is curious to note that several 
of our most common adoptions are due to what might be 
mc^ truly called the Oordoo or camp language being 
among those which the hosts of Chinghiz brought from the 
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steppes of North egistcm Asia-^^ "Tfje oW huksh$ei is 
an awful bahadur but he keqps a first rate bobachte That 
IS asentence which nught easily have been heard at an 
Anglc^Indian mess-table thirty years ago — perhaps m^ht 
be heard still Each of the three outlandish terms m it 
cami from the depths of Mongolia in the thirteeAth 
century 

Our own language has contributed words which have 
assumed local and special uses or which have survived in 
India (some of them to the present time), after becoming obso- 
lete in Europe , or it has formed new domestic compounds 
applicable to new objects To one or other of these classes 
belong outcry^ buggy, home interloper, ro^te (elephant), 
itjftn roundel an umbrilla obsolete) pish pash earth 
oil, hog deer, musk rat, horse ke^er, paddy bird nor wester, 
iron wood milk busk barking deei, custai d apple long 
drawers &c &c 

Other terms again are corruptions, more or less violent 
of Oriental words and phrases which have put on an English 
mask Such are imund fool s rack, bearet, boy, cot, belly 
band goddess (m the Malay r^ion representing Malay 
gSaJs * a maiden ) feuang lawyi^r summer head,\ eagle 
wood, St folins (in Guzciut Sanj&n the first landing 
place of the Parsees in the eighth century , m China, the 
island of Shang chuang yiyxtxo St Francis Xavier breathed 
his last) jackass copal, bobbery Hobson Jobson (whereof 
more presently) Yet again we have corruptions of F nghsh 
and hybrids accepted and adoped as Hindustani by the 
natives with whom we have to do such as simkin (cham 
pagne ') port si raub brandy pawnee tumlet (a tumbler)', 
gilds (drinking vessels of sorts) lumberddr jail khdndi 
bottle khdna, bu^gv khnna ct omne quod exit m ” hkdnA 

China has contributed a few words which have settled 

le , *11)6 old paymaster is an anful svagg^eret* bat he Iceeps a 
first rate cook. 

1 This 13 from Portnguete It stood m the Bombay ordnance oomeu 
dature for a huge umbrella—'* sombreiro ' 
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on the fndian shores, bat most of them are, I think 
names of frmts and the lik<^ which have been intro 
ducedi snch as loqmt hi che& cAow ckow, But 

a considerable proportion of words much used m Chinese 
ports and often supposed to be of Chmese origin such 
as tmndann junk^ ihop pagoda, and as I believe 
typhem (though this is a word much disputed) are not 
Chinese at all but words of Indian languages or M'llaj 
which have been precipitated m Chinese waters during the 
flux and reflux of foreign tr ide 

It IS curious how often m trying to trace words that 
come within the field of our rcsed'*ch we come upon an 
absolute bifurcation — i ^ on two or more possible sources 
of almost equal probability and m themselves entirely 
distinct In such cases it may be that though the use of 
tne word originated, from one of the sources the existence 
of the other has contribute d to its eventual popularity 

One example of this is boy., in its applic ition to a servant 
To this application have contributed both the old English 
use of boy for i slave (analogous to that of puer andgarfon) 
or for a camp ser\ ant and the Hindte Marathee b/m 
the name of i ciste which his furnished palankm and 
umbrella be in rs to many generations of Luropeans m 
India The hibitual use of the word by the Portuguese 
for many years before an> English influence had toucheil 
the shores of India (boy d mnbieiro boyda^uoa b6y dc 
palanquy') shows tint the first souice was the Indian 
one 

CoqI} m Its application to a carrier of burdens or 
performer of inferior labour is mother example The 
most probable origin of this is from a nomen gentile that ol 
th& J^ohs, a hill people of Gurerat and the Western Ghats 
But the mattei is perplexed by other facts which it is 
difficult to connect with the preceding Thus in South 
India there is a Tamil word Auh m common use signifying 
hire or wages, which H Wilson regards as the true 
origin otfixdy Also, m both Onental and Osmanli Turkish 

K 
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kol i£> a word for a slave wiuUt tn the latter also 
means a male slave, a bon£l$man (Redhouse) Khal is in 
fibctaa alsoe word for a servant, or a slave 

for a reservoir of Mater we are. <4pt to denvo, 
without hesitation from stannum, whence Sx>antsh »item 
old r reach estang and old English and Lowland beotch 
siank Portugutbt tanqm till wt find that the word is. 
regarded by the Portuguese themselves as Indian, and 
that th< re is excellent testimony to its existence tn Gu«^at 
and Kajputana, as an indigenous word with a plausible 
Sanskrit origin 

Veranda, has been derived by some etymologists 
(among others by M Defrdmery a distinguished scholar) 
confidently from the Persian bai Smada a balcony (hlcrall) , 
1 jjrojection) an etymology which a modern “ comparative 
grammarian treatswith inappropriate dcnsion giving as the 
undoubted origin d a Sanskrit word i portico llm 

diistani varaudtl This word it is obsi rved by Mr Burnell 
does not belong to the older Sanskrit but is only fou id m 
comparatively modern works That the word veianda, as 
used m England and France was imported from India 
need not be doubted but it is still more certain that 
either in tlie same sense or m one closely analogous, the 
word existed quite independent of eitlur Sanskrit or 
Persian, in Portuguese and Spanish and the manner m 
which It occurs in the very earliest narrative of the Per 
tuguese adventure to India ( Kotciro da Vi igcm de Vasco 
da Gama'), and in the Hispano Arabic vocabulary of 
Ptdro de Alcd\ (prmtetl in 1505) precludes the possibility 
of Its having bei n adopted by the Portuguese from 
course with Indi i 

I 

Mangiovt,^ John Crawfurd ulls us has locen adcqited 
from the Mala> tnau^qi manggi tpphed to trees of die 
genus Rkiaaphota Hut we learn from Oaiedo, wfi’^ng 
early in the sixteenth century that the name ntangU was 
ipplitd by the Indians of the Spanish Mam to trees of the 
s imc or kindred ^enus on the coast of Sduth America , 
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which saftic «s un<loubtedly the parent of the French 

» and possibly, therefore, of the English form nuw 
grtivif jBiOr'ert maie, tdtml and others partake more or 
less of this character of dull claim 

•th giving wme examples of the treatment ol words m 
oiir giosfmry we may begin with one m explan ition of the 
alternative title fjoh^n yobson \ valued friend of ours 
many years ago published a book, of greit acumen and 
considerable ongmaltty, whieli he called Three Essays ' 
wid) no author s name , ind the result was such as might 
have been expected It was said at the time by another 
fnend, that tf the book had been entitled A Book by A 
Cka^, It would have h id a much better chance of circulation 
It seemed to me that A Lrh\sary or A Vocabulary would 
be equally unattractive and uninforming as to the nature of 
the work ind that it ought to have it least an alternative 
title a httU more charactenstio Hobson yobi,on though now 
rare and moribund, is a typical and delightful example of 
that class of Anglo Indian terms which consists of Onent il 
words highly j^assimilatt d j.>crha[)s by vulg ir lips to the 
English \ernjrcular and seemed ospeci ill) htted to our book, 
conveying as it clot s i vc tied intimation of dual authorship 
At any rate there it is and at this tunc ot day mj feeling 
has come tc| be that such is the book s name nor could 
It well ha\* ^ad uiy other 1 ht following is the article 
under this b*” m the book itself — 

Vit { 

Hobaon Jo^j /on s A native fcstil evcitement a twia ht (see 
tutnasha) , but especially the Molnrum f cr m mus Ihis phnse may 
be taken as a typical one of the most hfp;hly asbuinlatcd class of Anglo 
IvAwxar^ct^ and we have ventured to boirow from it a concise tUcrnarive 
Utile Jot onr (iossary It is peculiar to the British soldier and his surround 
mgSi with wmm it probably origin ited and iitiih whom it is by no m ans 
obsolete* as we once supposed It is m fact an An^lo baxon version of 
the wading of the Maliommedans as they beat their breasts in tlie 
proccBsioa? ot the Moharram — Ya Hasan ! Ya Hosain I 

It i* tp he remembered that these observances are /// M/a by no 
means oo^fined to bhi as Lxcept at Lucknow and Murshidubad the great 

^ iMy fiicnci laeot John Tie t«i tells roe ho 1 xs i pcatell) hear 1 it uecjl hy 
British soldi fS ta tliel , and has heard it alw fi )ni x i M ci bte 
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raajoitiy of MahonmeJans m that -country ate professed Sinniii Yet 
here a !>tatement of the facts from an unexceptionable authority 

1 hc! commonalty of the Mu^walaians an 1 specially the uomen have tnore v'eganl 
f i tht* mmoTy of Hasan an I Hasem than for that of Muhimmii and kh^^ifs. The 
hi yof linking 1 a /tyas (hee Tasieea) on the anmsei ary of the latter ictiiims is 
ru t commhn thtottghout I ilia so much so fhit < >{>o iMo(k to it is asciitfd by the 
1 n I int to I Uephemy Fhi xs npic is folUwed by many o the Hindus especially tht 
Mahiattas The Mithinmi i cilcliated tin u h)ui tlic Hekhin and ^ith 

gt alct enthusiasm thin m Lhu parts of Indii ( rand piepuations aiemaile in every 
t wn on the ( cas >n a if f i a ft iival of r j « mt» la her thin of nbseivmg the luei 
I m uminj^ i tb y ii il Ihc b tivonoc ol thi cn I ni his > sti a hoi I on the 
mnl f th c ni u It> f Ih Mu ulman tin they bch v Muhammadini m to 
let en I in nktfii the mem ry of th imim in the alu vi inimiu Sha 

h tmat Ui \v\ f h A 6 ( xui 369 


We^find no literary <iuoUlion to CKcmplify the phnse as it stands 
Jiut these which follow show it in the process of evoluticn 

161 S pirtu )Kin n c Idle 1 me die batlend iilielo e fai nio 

Ce ti 1i mil ni inpa 1 n 1 [Ui p c i i, it I 1 r ((U (,li 11 it mu \ rsi li 

crti 1 ro canliei Vah Hubsem * setah Hussein > / Ih h^xH i 5,2 

lOp Ntu< diyis tbt) vinl up and 1 >vvn (shisin all lint while mith 1 
luilnoi * eiT 1 11)1 i min^ jiyfull ) me s inlly ciUin ut Hussan Hubsan * iit i 

in l\n h lyn tc ) 1 i s heial) lint m nv \ n ith r huwl 1 n i nor fut i 

noUh spit u vu th i u is F II i t 61 

iOf>^ an 1 1 lus t ut le 1 )i i I l ) is 1 c oin j iir y vm ( kbi i li 

1 eU dc Has tin til clAly Lc M)t U ( ul on I h cdcbi iit avee n > 

b aocoup pill ik f li luciil 1 1 lulrt I nl 1 dim ni nJ tc iun 

p t 1 hp int I hull j i il t uch<n k m c nl 1 auti njyiaTtaet lU 
ktti f ic Hussein — // 20 

167 At nit till time I '1 M)i ol nuilltl pi on osscen Gosseen 

i III ic f t n liv M uroin t i tw II ilunit (hiipi a 01 th \ //i / j loS 

OalheDiys t ih 1 T it ind Jubil lliUil:) \ , m 1 -u I 
liccns I lui fi ling afUrw t Is the 1 \il that a ten I I II it T lUrty i b w ^ ohidk 
libel III till 11 Hossy Gossy in> j it ( 1 1 1 *, I in Ui n i nl) ^ 1 it ntsti 

s\as 1 )il 1 1 1 III It pas e 1 int in 1 het 1 > th f 11 11 Km^ tin U n u 1 In lawl d ♦ > 

I ill in> louil uilh \ak I Suoi I m ihU S 1 nn ) — // / 3^7 

I 20 I al i th p m n c urn i n thi l m a «- jjoui 1 tor the 

Mussuliu 11 f 1 1 calk I Hossein Jossen 1 1 t 1 knmn a ih ' bmium —In 

if A It u 347 iC ITlv, 

172b In tlui nnilh M niram thy hivt \ a 01 / ft ih 

1 r the H II ml 11 s lb \ nil thi n ^ n ( u \ d 1 

fhi i llu 10 di> bit ti II Uii ki cill i Jacksom — Kt itijn 

L 10 0 107 t 

1765 It wis Ih 14th of No\ mber and th f stivil vihi hv mmeinorat s the 

mirU I th b) th 1 Has ein iljasbcinli j n Ik fill ut it ^ Un t Otmt 
10 \ 

iS t ev kindl i 1 11 iH e 4 ts vci venin d urn Ihift festival and 

th 1^1 rut oUa \ dl i >011 amt them d »u It ming acio s t if em with Sticks 
Mswoil ( nlyiniumm or plajing roini th in cUliigj^ ut Y^aUi^f^ 

^ It II ut S ai It t Ul S/ttl II tf Ml xl //> * ' 'c f 

Ooi/ki (1 ik )m ' lla i t Jit 4/' (all fiiuil lO 

Aih (''tiy* Stay ) 1 vciy tno >f tbts w > I ai rep ated pi >bahlw j. httudre I 

lints ovei as loul as Ih j an bin 1 ut -faffm 6 hm f Qtnom I l^m U by 
IhUot p 173 


i8S^ 


a 1 u pi c 


I >U i\cl and pieceded by theli^olttntc r 


nnurnei an 1 1 least 1 cateis ho ifm th ir * ly Of Houb s e 1 n H as San Uo^SS e 1 n 
Has san and a sunultineoa bl jw is suuck vigo 01 fy liy hniidredsof heavy fjhitii on 
ih 1 ire bl it at the la yllibl ofeilinitu Will iSt ^ 
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* 

As a sample of the treatment of geographical names wc 
may take Bombijiy 

Bombay n p It has be n ailt^d often and posiUvcly->as mthe 
quoiattone below from 1 ryer and ( rose-^that thi» nane u an Lnqlish 
comiption frobi the Fortugucw Pdmbahia good bay The grammar of 
thg alit^^ etyihon tn bad and the history is no better for the name can 
be traced long t^re the Portuguese occupation long before the arrival of 
the Portuguese bi India C 1430 vie find the islands of Mahim and 
Jl/StbaD VI whicnunited toim the existin^ islan I of BDOiba} held alon^ 
ivith Silseite by a ulindu Rii who wis tiibitiry to the Mxhommedin 
king of ( u/erat (nee ^ Jfa/a a ^50) I he siine foim reappear^ (1516) 
in Ihrbosa'b Iatw A/ayamfiu (p 68) mthc FstaJo da India undent i; 
and (1565) in Garcia pe Oita who Vr rites both mbiiim and Bom^aim 
The latlet author mentioning the e\( cllcncc of tlic arcca produced there 
speaks of him^elt as hayin^ hid a grant ot the island from th Kin*^ of 
I'ortugil fsc9 below) is custonnrily cilled on the cirlic L 

1 ngU h rupee coinigt (see under Rupee; 

The shnne of the v,oldcs Mumbi IX t from which the nime is 
suj posed to lja\e lietn txken stood on the cspltnade till the middle of 1 1 1 
fcntuiy x\hcn it \ms Tcmove<l ti its present site m the middle of what is 
now the most fitqncnttd pan of the nitisc town 

We shall ee liom a qnotxtion below that th(m-,h the loituguese 
ne\er called tb isU d Born bihii (01 J < i Ihhii titheri it it one time ^ot 
the niiiK of b u Viii flora its ] Icasinlncss and ibundincc 

In >7 Silt I ’ I h nn 1 1 1 ti ih of C u hivii u k I m im> icim I 
I hiiwil in tilt > u 111 U IU915 >*^h* t)<Uti)yih I u jetn Ic fi Uc 1 Ins 

irun t til t wii of 1 1 i (B s&em | v ) ml Manbai u I itiuin I 1 1 In 
< Ml j 111 I / // ^'(ti 1 i I ) II X 

I30S llu Vfc i y lUittc 1 Dibul j i it Wfliiul wher he li 1 nof < i to 

gc n t 'Wild 1 hv ml n hor 1 at Bombann w he 11c th jt. pi fill wlic 1 the} 

siw the fleet in I in ni u cmi I iff cem iiileii h s uic bhik whom th y 

found hibne in ll \ k] 1 1 of thc^ ih > t ok iwi} tho eihU wen ol mil ilU I 

the lest — Co / y i 926 

1516 i foiti s f 111 Icf le mm 1 ( f f a/ iil) cil 1 Full 

Mayambu ml u 11 it! i M > 11 h 1 \ t v ly il i ant in t with ininy ^ai I n 
i town of \erj [,1 t Mrjou li mos ju s 1 1 1 1 rani s f w i hip of tho < niil It is 

likewi e a seapoit 1 ut { ^iii\ tiiU / <// t (9 

ike nirnt lieu ij ir t > eoml ni m a < mmon On ntd hshion the nmies of tlie 
adjoining town of lhi|« ( 1 v ) n d of Ilombiy 

1^25 In 111 mOc Mombayn |ue no foiall \ Iho sta\i cm citnz mill e 
qnitro ants fedeaa/^!^ 

h oi ano yOf s tstiva antn la la \ tr mill li /cut s setent item pie paidaos 
0by aforacttyi Mt it l elo dtto goveron lot j null quatro eintos Uinta 

lotts pardaoa «if^ Tomf^o do I stado da In ii t 160 ibi 

\Ii And /the I hnd of Mombayn which in the old ztntil Me td m 14400 
/das 

\nd in od&cr veais sto d lentc I f r 1 375 /at t x 

has lieen^rmte I to Me tre Diocno liy the slid goveino fji f 432^ ) 
IS38 a he Isle of Bombay his on the s(uth the water ot tin I a> wneh i 

eallul aftei it/ a id the isiind of Chaul on the north the i I ind of Salsete on the l 
Salseta als</ and on the west tht Indian Ocean Ihe lin I jf this isl ind is very low 
and c )Vi^red/with gu it and lieautiful erase of trees Flit is in ich an I ahund met 
i meat anji nee aoi thare is no memory of an) ^anit} Nowilai it is railed the 
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islimd of &U4 Vid<i a name givfiii to it lisr litictor 4^ Silira»9» ^ 

TUffti cnftaang oa this ccxast bis ftoldteta 4ttd 0&it and 

/ tie CasitVi Pnimetro kotetr^ p 8l * ^ ^ ^ 

iS6s abd m ibal ftJMf awba) of BOdaibU^^ mt r 

i&land which (he l£mg our Loed has graokihsly grafted me cin, perpeMml 
a 0/^e( f 91 » 

StoTrANTf*-Sfct here is Bimodi Toscano, yoat (enanl at 
brought iit^haaket of m^gocs for you to make a present to 
that wheh he has moored h s vessel he u ill rOme here to put up 
VI644 ^Dmnphonof the Part of iMtombaym —The 
eem the S^nciUors to fortify this Ba) so that no h urapean em 
enter These Ministers visited tlie place und were of opmton 




Lc world from 
corruption from the 
Bombam -^Orast 


Cpmle diii^X 4 f^a:ife 4 
shodd he* dhte to 

ontritnce) feeing ah great becoming e cn wider and m>re ur obsA (pf^e 

was ho \ lace tl >ou could foitify so as to defend the cntranemi'^®*^ further 
m India Ofiice) f 2J7 ‘ 

1673 BoTHhaiiti ventures farthest out into the 

of a spacious Bay from whence it has it ctyn ology — waking the Moutn Of 
i^avir I fi *‘' 

1677 Qnwl diet*! Insula de Bombaym una ci m 
ab origtnc bond fide ex pacto (sicitt oporttiit) tradifi non fuenni^ dep^dehlns svS^ tu^ 
\icuoyy ^e Mendoza PurMo m Dtsertphm o/tA^W^ AtH§ tAaries /i toinC 

1724^ p. 77 ia hland of B 4 mlnty 

1690 This Island has its Dcnoiitmation from tfeiv* 
originally called te in the lortngutse Lamt Harbour wmch Wt« 

iW Bay of Harbour 

I7tr liockyer declares it to ! e mpossil le with a ^ 

Art to make Bomliay a Mart of Great Business. — // -1^^ ^he Company s, Strength and 
^ 4 oi 1 1 eftfat Ttadetn Jhdm 

c 1760 Ont of the most commodiou bays perftapi \ 

which disimetion it tcctived the d nomination >f Bombay fey\ ^ 
loitugu^se Snma PoAm though now usually urjtlen by then 
revi$pd edition 1772 i 29 

1770 No man chose to settle in a country so unhealthy ^ 
proverb lhat at Bombay /» mans hft dd pel exceed two mod^ 

(E T ^ 777 ) I 389 

1" 

1 add some minor relevant articles — h 
Ducks 8« The slang distinctive name for gentlen 
the Bombay service , the correlative of the Mulls of 
Qut HiS of Bengal It seems to have been takeu fro ^he 

following (viz Ducks Bombay) 

Bombay Duck See Bummelo » 

Bummelo s A small fish abounding On all ^ ^ 

and the Archipelago Hitrpodon mhereus of Buch i 

specific name being taken from the Bengal name 
great delicacy when fresh caught and fried When dnt ^ ^ 
famous Bombay Duck, which is now imported mto becomes 

The origin of either name is obscure. Moleswoith gi\ es the first tem f 

the $pelUi\g Bombd or Bonibua Btmmeio occurs in the Supp^eniVr/ 

Dictionary (1727) m th I oriuguese form AamAi hm^wt the name of a ^ a 

10 Jadm I he sa le nv >rd, AamAf hm is Iso explained to mean humas) «PS(FW«Ejr ^ 4 h 

4 t fHoda^^ certain phits m tlie fiishnwable ruff but we know not 

tion between the two 1 he form Bomhtty Dtteh has an analogy 

ire sold in the 3 ondon sh ipsi* also a kind of dried fisb-^ilcharde 

name m ly haVe ongtnated m imitation of this or of some simdar Ettghsir 

1673 l/p the Bav a Mile lies Mas ^ tdsfcsiP 

notabk for a Fish called Bumbelow the sustenance of the pooibif atwt '/hit)' peculiarly 

' ver, 67 
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1795 (sxmA General CftmpUoll Govttvnor of Madras t«>ya mo iliat they 

iipolduis^ the porticutariy at Bombay wheie they them &um 

balcMie^ —Vote 4n ht$ Tina a iAe Heines mjder August 18, 1:773, 

x^iOt Tim bombalo t 3 hkea large fahU>^i it h dued m theaun and aeu^ually 
^oatea at bteahM yni]x Kedgeree ^Miuna G^&h^nt as 
ufeij A«be« haa bumbalo Memm^ u 53 

(877 ^Btttnmalow or J^dbii the dried fish still called Botttbay Duck 
fijMbitt, Bind tte^vi'iited i 68 

Then clime Sire Jhone by Waye of HaI togti amt llormu/ to ye Cosies of 
Yndeif And auc what riaee ye knyi^ht came to 1 ondc, ihoyic ye ffdke Uej e» 
{fftmt i>uc a*? iNDiAft) —Extract fiom a MS of Jhi riavel John 
the F Indies lately discovered (Calcutta 1860) 

Of terms which we have acqutn d by inheritance frt>m 
-the Portuguese, we may tike T/ie Moots (a separate article 
from Moor Moot nun w hich is rather too long for cjctrac 
tion) — f 

Moors The s The Hindubhm language was m the last century 
'COmnKinly thus styled The idiom is a curious old V nglish one for the 
rlcnoxninatioii of a langui^c of which broad Scots is perhaps a type 
ind which no find ucmpli(iv.d in Mahbars ior Tamil whilst We have 
also met with Bm^ah for 1 tngiLc with Jndoblans for tTidu and with 
rufk$ for iutkish Thi term Mo&rs is probably now entirely obsolete 
but down to 1H30 at least, some old officers of tht Royal army and some 
«dd Madias civilians would occasionally use the term as synonymous with 
Vhal the former would also call the black language 

Toe follormio is a trans^cript of the title pa^e of Hadley s Orammar 
the earliest I nglisli Crainmar of Hindustani — 

Grammatical Remarks | on the | I lactical and Vulgar Dialect | ot 
the Indostan Lin-,iuge | Commonly called Moors ( with a Vocabulary \ 
Lnghsh and Moors | 1 he Spclhnp accoidmg to | I he Persian Ortho 
graphy [ 'Wheiein arc | References between Woids resembling each oflier 
in I Sound and different m Significations | with i Ucral Translations and 
Explanations of the Compounded Words and Circumlocutory Fxpres 
eions I i^or the more easy Utainmg the Idiom of the Language | Ihe 
whole calculated for | Ihe Common ] ractice in Bengal | Si quid novisti 
rectius istis—^Candidiis impciti si non his uterc mecum j By Capr 
Ci^oRCfi Haihiy | I ondon | Printed for 1 Cadell in the Strand j 
AO)CCfX3ClI 

Captain Hadley s ortho^jraphy is on a detestable system 1 he 
^ammar K altogether of a very pruniuve ind tentative chxracter and far 
behind that of the RC missionaries dued 17 S which is referred to 
«v Hindustani We have not s^n that of bchuU ^1745) mentionel 
«nder the same Y 

* Jt was lowftvcj peilupban icioiUoti fiOTti the Dutch wh us a f un xlm t 
ideadcal 

^ The tides < f these art lespcclivel} Benjiau 11 Sch i!/ii AFis 1 nxrii 1 one Jivi 
4 tAmiOaU.»«x Hindu tamca Jvdilu ct le hi ipiuuG Inrl triiariun lu^uatum 

>cuhttta prseffltii rstl* Jo Htnr Callenhug fixh Siv) ic if 45 ail C ramtaati i 

Lat)A«tana« A inxih Vtd^ar vine praciica 1 laipeii lo 11 1 1 M ^ 1 <^tr ri ili A 
mmtai Rcwr 'fuh Pxlre Mid^ionam l>< dit I nj nio Im Roiut mi» ciwvih 
N x iji taiAUsiia d Samira I ^ ( m^iegicao <h Propa at 1 1 tt. I h I iti r i li lustHl i 
from tho com la the Uim h cum the fi nner fr m Ih dc caiiiogui. 0^ the late M 
< atohi d« Tash} s lihiaiy 
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1752 The Centiriel was ssttiog at, the top of the gate singling a Moonsb song 
•^Orme 1 272 

1767 In order to tiansaet Business Of any hW xa this Qounteiy^ ydo mnttt at 
}cast have a smattering of the I angnage for of the Inhahiiams ( in l^eat 
Towns) speak English. The ongniaL language of this Counter/ (or at least the carhes^ 
we know of) is the Bengala or ( entoo Bui the politest I attguage is ihid 
or Mussutmatis and I’ersian 1 he only Language th*!! I know anything; of the 
Bengala and that i do not speak perfectly for you may remeinber that 1 had a very fKioc 
knack at learning languages — Jl/S Letta of jam s J^emteli March 10 

1753 Moors^ by not being written bars -ill close application %n itfo 

f CoUbroakc 13 

1784 Wild perroqtiets fir t silence br ike 

Lager of dangers near to prate 
But they m English nevur spoke 
And she began her Moors of late 
Plissey Plain a Ballad by Sir JVtUtam fmes ( IVorks a 504) 

1785 IPants Emphynint^K young man who ha bten some years iOt 
Bengal used to ^(jiminon acconntSy understands henmllm Moors Portuguese.^--*l!i» 
^ ton Karr (Selccfidn<^) 1 286 

1789 C Wliat language did Mr Franci sp ak? W {Meerut Kitmutgotr) 
The same as I do in br ken Moors — ft 1/ of G and v Pli hp V ancls quoted la 
Echoes of 01 i Cal uita 226 

1803 Conceive wliat society there will b w leii people speak what they don t 
thu-K m Moots — V P ifihmstone m lift 1 loS 

1804 bhe 1 a 1 a hfoortsh woman interpreter at d as 1 hear I her give or I r to 
hei interpreter r 1 the Moorish language I mu t con 1 r the conversatu n of the 
hrst authority — (Despatches) m 2jo 

Phe t^traUiOrs Ouul lo the Hmdotstvnc or C find PopuU Tai^rn of India 
mfr jperly called tHoovxohi TlyJ Borthwick I ilchn t Cil ita lSo|. 

As an example of a native expression which has come 
to us more or less through a Portuguese chinnel let us 
take that familiar word Batla 1 have had more precise 
light upon this before printing the supplemental part of the 
Glossary and I shall here embody this latest result of 
research — 

Batta s Two different words are thus expressed m Anglo Indiaa 
colloquial and in a manner confounded a Hind Vhtia or bhata 
An extra allowanc made to officers soldier or otii r public servants 
when m the field or on other special ground also sub i teuce monejr to 
witnesses prisoners and the like Military Batta^ origmally an occasional 
allowance as defined grew to be a constant addition to the pay of officers 
in India and constituted the chief part of the excess of Indian 0V» 
English military emoluments The que ti6a of tie right to boitft OA 
several occasions created great agitation among the officer^ of the Ihdtatt 
army and the measure of economy carried out by Lo d Wdlian Beatiackr 
when Governor General (C O of the Cov Gen in Council, No^eiSber^^^,. 
iSaS) in the reduction of full hattj to half batta, m the alkiwances 
received by aH, regimental officer serving at stations within a ceitam 
distance of the Presidency m Bengal (viz Baixackpore Dumdum 
Berhampore, and Dmapore) caused an endurmg bitterness i^auist that 
upright ruler 
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I omhti for brevity, references to the Htndee etymolc^ies 
of the term that have been suggested 

eatiicjBt Quotation suggests the possibility that the in its 
extra pay has come down to as Jby oral tradition from the 
PorUigisese and that ii may have mngmated in the Canarese word for 
^ and was at first an allowance to native servants to provide th^r 
staple food 

?ntther reading hasf entirely confirmed as the true ongm of the 
Anglo Indian batta the suggestion that the word (I may* add, the thing) 
originated m Portuguese practice and xn the use of the Canarese word 
MaUa Mahr Maf nee m the husk called by the Portuguese J^te and 
bafat for a maintenance allowance 

IThe word baisfy ior whit re more generally called ^addy is <wr was, 
OdnEimonly used by the I nglish in South and West India 

IhO practice of giving a special allowance for began 

from a very early date in the Indian his>tor\ of the Portuguese, and it 
evidently became a recognised augmentation of pay corresponding closely 
to our batia^ whilst the quotation from Botelho shows also that baia 

and rnantimento were used more or less interchangeably for this allow 
ance The correspondence with our Anglo Indian batta went very far 
Us sconteut d m the Indian '"%y by the redaction of full batta to 
lial^ustta under I ord ilham Bentj |w i> government has been alluded to 
above, and a case singularly paral^j)^I^y>ken of by Correa (iv 256) The 
piantimenfohaA been paid all the >tar round bat the Governor Martin 
Afonso de bous i m i«;42 desiring says the historun a way to curry 
favour for himself whilst j,oing against the people and sending his own soul 
to hell ordered that in future tht tnardimenta should be paid only curing 
the SIX months of winter {t e of the ramy season) when the force was on 
shore and not for the other six months, when they were on boaid the 
cruisers and received rations Ihis created great bitterness perfectly 
an^ogous m depth and expression to that entertained with regard to Lord 
W Beutmek and Sir John Malcolm in 1829 Correas utterance just 
quoted illustrates this and a little lower down he adds And thus he 
took away from the troops tilt half of manUnwito (lialf that latta m 
fact) and whether he did well or ill in that he U find out in the next 
world (see also t i p 430) 

I omit some quotations exhibiting from 1502, the 

Portuguese prictice of giving maniifiicnto 

15^48 And for twa Jfartiu s (see ferasb) two pir hos i month for the two an I 
four tangos fer bata —S BMkj r<f»%ba 235 The editor ihmks thi is \ox bate it 
faiify lint even if so U ts used CKactly like batta or maintenance mon«y A follow 
ingentr^has 

To the constable 58^9 o a year, in which is comprised mantt 
minto^ 

Thfe following quotation shows ixtUt (or bxtiy) used at Madra in a 
way that also indicates the original identity of batty ric^ and batta, 
extjra allowance 



l6$o T])e and Tar*jyayi lVSr^tcbin«n see Tahw] sei;Lt j0 4>f two 
soldier vl|0 lt£ul deserted from the j^vsmtx rettirined with. ^Lnswtr that tfr^ «0]ii]idrju)| 
tight of them whertiipon the Feoh were JUirnod oat ^ bdt upon Veronese loteip- 

ces ion Avere takea ih a{,aio^ and fiaed e4ch otfe month s pay^ and to the 

money paid (0 tbe^ f «r 6aUee Sf February tp % 

anJ JCxlntviTi.'S^q in p ^ 

i?Q7 '^htttthey would allow ^atta or seUsistenee moneys to all that iteuld 
desert ns -vhTodras Records in tVjMUy u 63 . f ^ * 

lyfigu ^ Order Wert accordingly is ucd ^ihat on Jfanhal^r i* tf$& the 

double batta shoal 1 cea e -^6 traj;/n^lj^ /tft ofChift iv l6Qr 

179^ il wjulcj/f^i r ri\ e on halfp ly in a garti!>on that conld boas| of 
court than vegctatMSn full batta where ih re w is none - — L ft Sir T Mtnnc^ i 

^ 7 ^ 

tS29^/Ta fhi Fdti&r af Tht Bu Ifu Hat it —Sir*— I s it undersfdod tbftjt the 
wiveSjDij)/(jfdaughtcrs of Oflicers on ha^f batta art included in the order to mobui ibr the 
jQailen of Wirtemherg or wdl Att/f mourning be co isidered su^eient ibr them ^ 

^itahve hfdi Apfii 1$ 

1S59 Thipj luivc made me a K C B I tnay confess to you that I wpuld 
rather have got a yeai s battd^ becau e thh latter ivoufd enable me to leave this cOStol^ 
a year sooner •^Str Hope Grant in PnctdtnU of ike Stpoy War 


b Hind JBatta and \ejio or difference in exchange dwpomt 

oa cotij's not carrent, or of short weight 

We mi) notice that Sir H £ibot does not rtcogni&e an absolute 
separation between the two senses oi batta His definition runs tnlis 
Hi^ence of exchange anything xtia an extra aHowance , discount 
on lutcurrent or shortweight coins P word has\been supposed to 

ba a corruption of Bltarta increat ^ it is a pure Hindi vocable,, and is 
mote nsually apphed to discount than, premium — Supp 'Gloss n 4* 


Wc see here thit Elliot tries to bring tl^e two senses 
together but we should siy wth obvious unsuccess and if 
we are correct m tracing military datta to n word for rice 
or maintenance the identity seems impossible The follow 
mg are instances of 6aita m the sense of agio ordis^ 
count — 


1554 Arid gold if of jo matea * or 04 carats n* worth I0 cni/adosi the tael 
if of 0 mates ) cruzados an I accor liog i > w1jau\^rr the mates m ly bt it h valued 
1 111 moreo er it ha> its batao ? t its shroffage if-ar afagtm) or aig.10 {ca boi varying with 
the sea an —4 \unt 

ibba Ibe payment or receipt of Batta or upon, the exchsbge <f{ 

Polbcar foi Madras pagodas } rohibited both coins being of one and the sam^ Mu^ 
w 4.1^1 1 uj n pam yf fodtiture of 04 p£^^odas for every offence togethei w^th the Icisil4)(f 
the Batta — / ft St Gtorgt C msultaiicm \n Notes £xtraciK No m ^ d 

1760 The Nabob recci ts his rev nues iii the etccas of lh<^ carrent 
and all siccas of a loivti date bemo' tsiecmed hk the com of foreign 
only TiKtohancUse are boui^ht and 'sold at a certain discount called 
atid fsdh* bke thi, prices of ihet m the ip rket lort Wilimm 

June 3p m 216 > 


The following iriicle mav throw light on a tontn which 


• Matt s, Toineb (of goid) Tamil marru (pron p&rh»pn frojn £ansk 

jfrr/rr mea^mt trLd sary 



must have puziJed many readers besides oarse^vc^ and 
vvhtchf so far as I know, has never before received at^onal 

S This word is usfed, by French writcts especially, as *n 
JjsdEfetfSrWmd, and as the equivalent of mahout (q v) or dnver of the 
eiffljkMit Istttd d^So®* jNotn ^ifou dotmt dans les lodes au conduettHf 
dm &c &o adding Ftym banshnt Kmnthn Elephant 

« Pads 1« Indes a happily vague tnd the etymology rstyortliless Bluteaa 
giiesCorndca hut no etymology In Singhalese JrwoMi»**f*^q>lant8tud 
<lt IS not m the Singaltse Dicuonary but u m the official Gidssaty ef 
Tam &C.) and our friend Dr Rost suggests wqjwhr ( Chief 

of theil&nm'a ) as a probable ongin this » coftftroaedhy the form 
eournahea m Valentya (.Great Hist of the Dutch East Ipdies), by 
attoffiec title whtch he gives as used for the head of the elephaot stable at 
Matuta, VIZ, ^aginawkt it Gajtmyaka, from 'an 

elephant 

I emit the illustrative quotations * Once more, we hope 
to have thrown som^ hght on a word which sorely puzzles 
many a tff, and only from use and wont ceases to puzzlt 
the older Anglo Indians — 

* Doat I Dwye 1 Interj Properiy Hind d$hax or rfuAai Guzurati 
HtoJu an t,xclamaUon (hitherto of obscure etymology) shouted aloud 
by a petitioner for redress at a court of justice or as anyone passes who 
IS supposed to have it in his power to aid in rendmng the justice sought 
It has a kind of analogy as Ihevenot pointed out oo years ago, to the 
old Norman Haio ' Jftr)/ twu d mm atde imn JPnncet but does noi 
now carry the privilege of the Norman cry thdugh one may conjecture 
both from Indian analogies and from the statement of Ibn Batata quoted 
below that It once did 

1 very En^ishman in Upper India has often been saluted by the 
calftt of * Dohai Khudawand h Dohai MahSra; Dohfti Kompant 
Jkhadurf ‘justice, my Lord ' Justice O king' Justice, O Company’ 
—perhaps m consequence of some oppression by his followers jierhaps m 
Y^etenc^ to some grievance with which he has no power to interfere 

Wilson derives the explanation from do two or repeatedly, and 
Mr, alas illustrating this by the phrase ^dehai idiat kartta to make 
exciamation (or invocation of justice) twice and thrice This phnse 
howeser We taace to be merely an example of the strivwig after meaning 
nSual'Ul cases where the real origin of a phrase is forgotten We cannot 
4wfot that the word is re^ty a form of the Sansk dreka injury wrowj, 
4nd dns IS confirmed by the form in Ibn Batata, and the Mahr dur thi 
an esclatnation or eiqpression used in probibiUng in the nanle of the 
implying an imprecation of his vengeance in case of 

V r Jt Se«» ffiat the IitJBaacty else appeals to the Punce exjrtasly It va 

the gnad fotnaB' of one Sf the ptaseni wnters ( \ B ) to have ■viitnessed the call f 
Haw tovigin-iitfa s«khb tpention at Jersey ’ 
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disobedience {Mokmotths Diet) also lei and Canary pixrtiest 
prohibition caveat or veto m arrest of proceedings {WU^n and 
C P B MS) 

c 1340 It IS a eustem in India that vrheninonc^zs^dye from anjr ivho 
IS Ta^oured by theSnUan and the creditor wahts his debt settled he lies m wait at the 
1 alace gate fbr the debtor and when the latter is about to enter he assails him With the 
exclamation^ Oarohai vs Sultan * Oh nemy of the Sultan X swear by the head oC 
the King thou shall not enter till thou hast paid me wh-it thou owest The debu r cannot 
then stir from the spot until he has saiished the creditor or has obtained Jwf consent to 
the respite —/M Batuta 111 412 

The atfon assgncd to the words by the Mioiisli traveller probably only 

shows tint the real meinmg was unknown to his Mu sulman friends at Delhi*, whilst its 
form strongly corioborates our etymology and shows that it still 1 ept clotie tQ the 
San krit 

1609 He 1 severe enough but all hclpe h not fo his poore Riats or clowhes 
coiiij hint of I nustice ihme them and cry for justice at the King s hands in 

J mchas 1 223 

c 1666 Oiiand on y veiit arretcr line personnt on cne settlement Doa padecha 
celte clameur aautant de for c qiic celle de haro eii Vormandit. et si on defend ^ quel 
ju im de sortir du Ueu on il cst en disant Doa pmii hi il nt peut paitir san se rtiidro 
riminel et il est oblige 1 epre nterSl la Justice ^T/et ijt v 61 

1834 The servant \vc man began to mal c a groat out ry and wanted to leave 
the shq ar 1 cr e<l Doahee to the Co xt\ anj fi he as m ud ic I and ki Inapped — 
/'/le Hal 00 11 242 

I can safely assert that until 1S60 no one dared to ignore the Dohat 
to a Native Prince \ihen called within his territories I have heard a 
serious complaint made against a person that he called the Dohai need 
lessly for msuHicicnt cause Ihe custom is by no me ms extinct in the 
more backward parts of India — {Note by Major General JR H 
Jicatw^e VC) 

If wt do not stop now, the gentlest reader will cry 
‘ Dokai Padishah > a nion aide mon Prince * 


H Yule 



CHINA AND BURMAH 


To all who have watched the course of recent events in 
Burmsdi it has been a matter of surprise that Km^ Thebaw 
so long oided the fate which has at last overtaken him 
Pardy, no doubt his escape i\as due to the policy 
which Lord Ripon pursued of avoiding all serious disagree 
ments with him, though the probability is that the wide 
latitude thus dlowed him only allured him on to the fatal 
step which has aroused the just resentntent of a viceroy 
1 ( ss yielding and easy going Nothing c^n be less satis 
factor) than the relations between India and Burmah have 
been since the accession of Hpagytdoa m 18x9 A 
succession of kings m whom the taint of insanity has 
been more or less pronounced have occupied the throne 
and while oppressing their subjects with a tyianny un 
heard of in civilised stitcs they ha\c pursued townrds 
our Indian dependency i policy of consistent insult and 
nggressiOn It cannot be to the interest of anyone con 
cenled that such i state of things should bt allowed any 
longer to exist Fortunately the conduct of the piesent 
negotiations is in the hands of a viceroy whose firmness 
courage and ability ir< unquestioned and who may be 
trusted to place our rel itions with Burmah once and for all 
on a sure and satisfactory basis 'Vs was recently remarked 
by a writer in Blackwood i Magazine It is a geogr iphical 
necessity that the rulers of India should have a prejion 
derating influence in Burmah * So long as the I mgs 
could be induced to act up to the terms of their treaties 
and to live in peace with their neighbours no one would 
desire that this influence should be exercised in any otlier 
way tiian diplomatically But the action of Thebaw his 
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rendered it impossible to expOct tb<tt he woudd bend his 
will tootir <idmonitu>tfs He has of hte exhibited a 
persistent hostility which has made* h^f felt in wrohga asd 
insults mflicfeed cm British subjects, and finally tit a 4>sx)^posed 
alliance with a European power whose policy ihe 
has been directed m the interests of a ceaselOssnvalry w^ 
otw empire in India, It is impossible that such outrages 
on the fellowship of nations should be allowed to continue 
The reign of Thebaw must cease and it remains he 
determined whether the upper provinces shall be annexed 
or whether the enthronement of another native pnnOe 
with a British resident at Ava, would hold out a sufficient 
prospect of peace and secunty to justify the adoption of 
the alternative 

In considering this question it should be borne in mmd 
that there are other nations almost as deeply interested in 
the decision to be arrived at as ourselves Thebaw has by 
no means confined his wrong doing to British subjects 
Every nation which touches his frontiers or has relations 
with his country has great and grievous causes of complaint 
against him China, Siam and the Shan States have all 
suffered violence at his hands and are all watching with 
intense interest the hnal issue of a quarrel which has. 
already resulted in the removal of the sanguinary sovereign 
who provoked the conflict By a long course of oppres- 
sion Thebaw alienated the tributary Shans from him, 
and drove them into open revolt against his rale, 
by a series of wanton acts of mjustice he has ctmvertfti 
the friendly alliance, which formerly existed between the 
courts of Bangkok and Mandalaj into a feeling of bitter 
hostility and by a persistent disregard of the aimfy 
of nations he his drnun down upon him the wr^tfeftd 
displeasure of his suzerain, the Linpiior of China l^ven 
if s idt lelatiofls is aie implied by the term. tribtf(ary did 
net exist between Thebaw and the Son of Heax^n, It would 
be impossible foj* the latter to submit to the distuibanccs 
begotten by Burmese misrule which are now chronic on the 
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Bmrmo Chinese frontier Bngandige finds a congenial 
home on the outskirts of Thebaw s aathont) and neither 
the ln?es nor the goods of merch mts arc for a moment safe 
hetweui Bhamo and the Chinese frontier 

jDntd lately the political condition of Yun nan ihu 
Chinese province adjoining Burmah, has not been such as 
to make the Chinese careful of its welfare During its 
occupation by the Mohammedan rebels it mattered nothing 
to tht court of Bt king whe ther i s traders suffered vioU ncc 
at the hands of the subjt cts of the then king of Burmah or 
not And It was not imiil the recovery of the provinct m 
1874 that It become necessory for the Fmperor to take 
cognisano. of the outl iwry which flourished under thi so 
called governmt nt of his tributary One of the first acts of 
the Viceroy of Yun-nan after the pacilicotion of theprov ince 
w is to send a letter to the king of Burmah announcing thi 
fact, and requesting him to issist in n estobhsihng the tride 
between the two countries In response to this epistle the 
kmg despatclieil in embassy to Peking carrying tribute but 
so disturbed was the bordt rl ind th it tin. imbassador was 
det lined in the hills for more than i month by the hillmen* 
who hod barncoded tht rood for the purpose of extorting 
black null However he eve ntuolly arrived m China, and 
was obit to lay before the P mperor the following ktttr — 

KINrS IfcTTFR 

‘McOfjtun hing of I urraah icspectfully lays a iwtition before the 
I hrpne of the great Lioptior of the Heavenly Dynasty — 

Vottr vassal (her** then the same chaiai ter as that employed by 
imnisters of the Chinese Covermnent to designate themselves in their 
mwonals, IS used with the addiuon of small- before it) would 
with all bumility set forth that under the univetsol sway of his Hohniss 
the * streams and hills aw all objects of his fostering care, the kingdoms 
of the distant ocean become converted to his rivilising nile, and as tht 
sunBower bows before the sun so does all mankind turn with 'idoratio 1 
towards the Impend person Succeeding to your banen and fir U 
dejifitidency of Burmah jour vassal is impressed with the ilccp fnoiis 
confetted by your Heavenly Dynasty when permitting his rountrj to be 
kurollcd amongst the temtory of Yn {ihc founder of the Hu Diinstj) , 
and, in oflenog up according to rule the tiibnie prewnbed the land of 
Burmah 1$ thus luHuded under the heaven of Yau- and all within the 
realm join with one voice m the Sung — ciy -to HtS Impcrul Mijisty 
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(Note— Sung is a mounUin where an echo supposed to proceed &om the 
spirits of the hilt was audible, crying out'happine s! long li&t male 
issue ! I ) Recently owing to war and raptae on the borders comtnantea 
tion has long been intercepted , bat the horrors of strife are now faappSy 
ended, and thtt universe return^ to tranquiRity It is iibintg', jdimifbto, 
that your vassal should at once r tribute This lethtir bps ^ 

consequendy been respectfully drawn up m letters of gOid« and is 
accompanied by an image of the God of I oragevity five tame dephants 
and with articles of manufacture and productions of the country These 
are sent under the cire of an envoy (name as abOve) as representatiye of 
your vassal who is charged to resp ctfully convey them to the palace 
gate and to humbly crave that his great Majesty the Fmperor wifi deign 
to receive the offerings and w ill further graciously lend ear to the feeltpgs of 
obedience respect and submission entertained by your vassal While 
wnting this letter your vassal is overrome with pleasurable feelings of 
extreme gratitude and in concluding his petition he humbly wi hes his 
great Imperial Majesty long life for ten thousand thousand years 

Lisr or PKtsENfs 

One letter m goid len pieces foreign crape 

A Burmese stone image of the God len fine handkerchiefs 
of I ongevity 1 wenty foreign carpet rugs 

Five tame elephants Ten thousand sheets of gold leaf 

A pair of ivory tusks weighing 90 Ten thousand sheets of silver leaf 

catties hi^ht catties of sandalwoo I 

Three jade stone articles weighing Nine catties of red sanda w lod 
2 TO catties I tn bottles scent 

Eight gilt framed and inlaid mirrors Ten bottle pomade 
Two red jewel gold rings Four No 4 si/e ornamented boxes 

Two gold rings set with latsing liftyNo 5 sue ornamented boxes 

Fie,ht pieces of jellow red and hive pictures of elephants 
green Span sh stripes Fifteen peacock tails 

1 en pieces of thick heavy shirtings 

IransUtion of The Peft/ig Gas tt for 1S75 

1 he u 1 itions of stiver un ind tributary so freclv acknow- 
ledged m this document by I hebaw s predcct s>sor have 
not been recently entered upon but date back to the reign of 
Kublai Khan when the Mongol legions having conquered 
Yun n in, carried their victorious arms into Burmadk 
Nothing seems to have lesulted from this expoditton 
except a vague claim on the pait of the Mongols to 
consider the Burmese king as a vass il Desiring to a£&irm 
this issumption they m 1278 sent ambassadofa to the 
court of Burmah to demand gold and silver vessels as 
tribute basing their demand as unjust demands are not 
imcommonlv bised, on p-'ceedent Burmese historians 
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assert that the conduct of these 'imbast^adofs was insolent 
and, when the truculent behavronr of some of the Motigol 
emtssattes to western Asian states is remembered there 
seems to be nothing improbable m the assertion On the 
otherhaocl.^tbe charge of insolence is easily made, and when 
the lives ckT the accused have been forfeited, there remains 
no one to contradict it It was this offence which cost 
the Tai ping Wangs their heads at the hands of Li Hung 
Chang, when they had surrendered the city of Suchow to 
Gordon on condition that their lives were spared Their 
judge was their accuser ind executionei and such was also 
the Case iMth the Mongol arabassKlors But though wild 
and sivige the Mongols had that keen sense of insult 
which belongs to warlike peoples, ind on receiving the 
news of the execution of his envoys Kublai Khan at once 
marsh died a punitive expedition agimst the offendcis 
Aiceording to Marco Polo when the kin^ heard thit th< 
host of the Great Kaan was at Voclun (i t , Yung rhang) 
he said to himself that it behoved him to go agunst them 
with so gieat a foicc as should ensure his ci ttmg off 
Avhole of them, insomuch that the Grext Kaan wouM be 
\ery sorry evti to s nd u um> igim thither I o this 
end he put into the field a force consisting of 60,000 men 
liorse uid foot besitk s 2 000 elephants each of whicj'' 
c irned from twelve to sixteen v\ell armed fighting men 
1 o confront this host th< Mongol general iSilsrudclm had 
but 12 000 horsemi a As the hoises of the f irtirs took 
such fnght at the sight of the elephants that they could not 
be got to face the foe Nasiuddm ordi red the men to dis 
mount and to depend on iheir bows for victory The 
resuitr justified his tactics for the Burmese host were smitten 
hip and thigh, and utterly defe ited 1 wo hunched elephant 
and countless pnsoni rs fell into the h inds of the victors 
The Btiunese records make no mention of this batth 
related by Marco Polo and seem rather to implj that the 
outrage committed on the ambassadors, is mentioned 
above, w as some j cars later, and was the cause of a second 

L 
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expedition against B«rmah m laSj Howeve^ ntay 
be it 4S certain that there was a second war at TOfe^datB 
referred to< when the Mongols sev^al engag«aW» 
drove the Burmese army m disorder towards 
Pagan At first the hmg was disposed to idefend^J^tscsatjf.' 
'ind destrOyeid 6000 temples to supply matefifll pi the 
fortifications but losing heart he embarjced oa Ae 
I-^waddi and fled with his court and treasures U> Biissun 
ifithe Delta The Mongols followed hard after him, as for 
as Tarukmoa (Chinese point) thirty miles below ihiome, 
where they were obliged owing to the failure of provistoijs,* 
to give up the pursuit On their return journey, th^> 
indulged in the congem d sport of plundering thu rapital, 
and extorted from the Bmmese Govunment an a^iknow 
ledgment of vassalage The king, who is known in history 
as lamk pye meng or ‘ the king who fled from theTn-ruk 
(Chjiwae) returned to his capital after the retreat of the 
Chinese but only to find a cap of poison w iiting for him by 
order of bis son 1 hihathcr who had constituted htmsdf 
governor If, by this act, Thihathcr thought to secure to 
himself diiC succession he was disappointed for another 
prince, Kyoaswa by name, was by some unexplained 
intrigue, preferred before him Kyoaswa however, never 
wielded any real power and after 1 few months of i> 0 ve 
rtignty he was deposed by one of his father s many widows 
and confined in t monastery the lady herself taking 

possession of the regal office 

Having been thus deprived of his rights the deposed 
Kaoaswa appealed for help to the Emperor of Chma» DihCf 
at once despatched an army to reinstate him on the thrutte. 
At this time three Shan chieftains, sons of one nm M 
risen to imsitions of power and importance m the country 
and oft the aj^roach of the Chinese force they agtefed to 
murder the king, and to persuade the Chi^s^ ^ral 
to accept the accomphshed fact as a ^ttl^t the 
dispute between the two countni s The achfeme aftswm.d 
admirably, and by liberally gilding thcif arguments' they 
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jn^noed'tkeUnvaidtfr to wjilidraW front the country 
thr6e brothers were now left supreme butfbnih^ 
death tW sec^d brother % dispute broke out between 
the two' ndnch ended by the ctdest being'’ pdt 

way by poison Like the youngest of the three 
a fairy tale^the thud brother was now proclaimed 
king iKit the dynasty he thus established by Molence wis 
dc^pned tt> be upset by the s imc means and at the end of 
-kKty idx years the succession returni d to a native line 

prom this time onwards the wars between the Burmans 
and the Shans form 1 prominent feature m the history of 
the country and it was in connei tion with one of these fre 
quent conflicts that in the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
the Chinese were again called upon to intervene Two 
Shan chiefs had attacUd M>tdu, and, having been defeated 
by the king took n fuge in Chinese territory inaceprdaftee 
with the common oriental practice the conquf ror imprisoned 
the wives and children of the fugitives and it was to 
lestore these unfortunates to freedom that the Chinese who 
h id espoused the cause of thr Shan chieftains marched an 
irmy as far as ^va The d< mand for the rek ase of the 
prisoners was it is said mot by thr Burmese with i suggts 
tioh diat the question should hr left to the irbitriment of a 
single combat between a chimpion from either side 1 lus 
was agreed to, and tht Chinese knight notwithstanding 
that he was clad m armour bit the dust at his opponents 
feet f'axthfullv accepting this award thf Chinese with 
drew from the country 

With this exception during the whole of the Mmg 
Dynasty (1368 — 1644) tlie Chinese showed no disposition 
to in the affairs of Burmah but on the advr nt of 

the present dynasty to power cucumstances irose which 
igam bfot^t the two countries into conflict 1 he last 
FmperlSr of the Chinese Ming Dynasty committed suicide 
in 1643 leaving to the Prince Kwei W uig the duty of 
continuing the straggle agamsfc the invading Manchus Tor 
a time this prince ntaintamed an unequal war against his 
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enemies but wds eventually compelled to take ui 

Yun nan There he kept up a sembknce of impewat «tate^ 
and even ventured to demand f^venue frdm die Shan States, 
to the West of the Salwtn nver This usujpatidh was 
promptly resented by the Burmese to whom before long 
Kwei W ing was compelled to become a supphantt Having 
conquered the rest of China the Manchus enteix.d Vtm nan 
and Kwei Wang being powerless against them fled to 
Momein and from thence sent messengers to Bhamo asking 
lor an isjlum from hts enemies This was granted tO him 
ind he was even illowed to bring i large following m his^ 
tram Shortly afterwards acoordmg to Burmese history, 
miriuding bands of Chinese invaded the country irom 
Yun nan and met with so little oppo ition from the royal 
forct s th It the people broke oat into revolt against the 
king to whose supineness they considered it due that they 
weic left to the meicy of the depred itori. The rebtls were 
heidtd by the kings brother who captured the ptlace 
with its inmates and ciustd the king and his fimily to 
be drowned in the Hkyengdvveng rivei Huing thus 
acquired i valid oriental title to the throne th- n w king 
drove out the Chinese and proceeded to take summiry 
me isures to keep Kwti Wang whose loyality he suspected 
out of mischief With this intent he invited him aid his 
followers to m asse nbl)- where suspecting tre xchery Kwei 
Wang ind his offieeis suddenly drew their swords anel 
attacked th Buimese In this < ncounter ill the dhtnese 
with the evctptiem of Kwei Wang and some few rnembeis 
of his fimilj weie killed But witla amazing tolerance, 
these survivors weie allowed to remain at lai^e and might 
possibly have lived out the rest of their natural lives atnoitgst 
the Burmes*- whose hospit ility they had outraged had not 
a IMinchu army in\aded the country, with the demand 
Give up Kwei Wang, or take wai,’ the tersenes$ of which 
rivals Jenghiz Khins celebrated summonses tq surrender 
Though willing to offer an asylum to the fugitive, the 
Burmese were not disposed to undertake a waf on Ins behalf 
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and With li'tle hesitation, therefore, they handed him and his 
famdyxover jto die invaders Secare of his prwe, the 
Manchu general despatched him to Peking where he 
was put ttj death by strangulation His wife and children, 
according to Du Halde became Christians and by an 
unusual act of grace were saved from the scaffold 

The Chinese version of this history differs m some par 
ticulars from that given above According to the native 
authorities, after a residence of seven years m Burmah 
hLwei Wang left his place of refuge to join his partisans in 
Kwei chow who were making a diversion in his favour In 
passing through Yun nan he was seized by Wu San kwei 
the Manchu general who ordered the immediate execution 
of himself and his son * 

Tor more than a century from this period the two 
countries pursued their own courses without crossing each 
others orbits In China the Manchu power had been 
gradually consolidated by wise administration at home and 
by successful wars beyond the northern frontier while in 
Burmah after a succession of rebi llions ind internecine 
strife a new and powerful dynasty h id been established by 
a hunter named AhunghprA No doubt matters on the 
frontier were nots o satisfactory as it suited rhe two courts 
to consider them 1 hroughout their history the border 
Ivakhyen and Sh in tribes have been notorious as banditti 
and highwaymen and with these instincts ever urging 
them on to deeds of rapint it is not to be supposed that 
the Yun’-nanese traders enjoyed freedom from their attacks 
But It IS so generally the fate of Chinese merchants to be 
plundered eitll^by their own mandmns or by bandits that 
suffrance has become the badge of all their tribe and, if it 
had not been that an international character was given to 
an act of injustice, perpetrated on a Chinaman m the year 
1765, peace between the two countries might long have 
remained undisturbed. But m that year a ccrtai 1 merchant 
named Laoll on arriving from Momcin at the frontier 
*■ Boulgers ‘ History China \ol 11 p ji3 
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With a loog^ train of oxen lacten with merchandisft desired 
to build a bridge across djieTAp^g t^ver for 
of bs baiEgage animals In acuordance with he 

Tpplie^'W the Covtmor of Bhamo for penmsiien %tinder- 
take the work , and was kept waiting *0 long forjMi'fimFv^ei’ 
iti hiS haste he used expressions with regajfd to the 
governor which that functional y declared to be diwespect- 
■fhl For this offence he was sent to Ava as- a {^isoner 
There the authorities took a more lenient view of his mis- 
demeanour, and released him giving him nt the same tune 
permtssinn to buila the bridge On returning to Bhamo 
where he had left his merchandise he found that his halts 
had been tampered with and not getting the redress which 
he coni>idered his due he proceeded to Yun-n-in FoO|^ where 
he laid his complaint before the Chinese viceroy of the 
provihct But even this matter would have been allowed 
to sleep m official oblivion, had not another dispute ansen^ 
almost immediately afterwards This time the scene of the 
outrage was in the Burmese fehan State of Ki mg tung A 
deliberate attt mpt was made by some Shans to defraud ^ 
Chinese trader who in defence of his rights took up arms 
and m the affray which followed one of his countrymen lo^t 
his life As all fitting recompense was refused him by the 
Sitke of the State this trader also carried his case b«rf<^tht- 
Viceroy of Yun nan who acting on the advice of some 
refugee Shan nobles recommended the t mperor to d^ue 
w ir ag^ainst Burmah This was done, and an invading 
force entered the State of Knng tung and surrounded 
the cit^ of th It name The advance of a Burme!>e army 
however, compelled the Chinese to raise the siegt^ mwi m 
an engagement which followed the Chinese were d^lhated 
with the loss of their general 1 he retreat of the ^hinc'se 
within their own borders brought the cimpai^ tb^dose 
But the Chinese seldom submit to defeats by fielgh 
bours, and two years later anotlitr and nlt»b 'powerful 
invading army, consisting of 2^0,000 foot and 25000 
horse marched into the country by two routes 150000 
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fooit and Jf5»ODO hcarae advaiKJed on Bhamo !>;]? tltsfi? H^aiig 
sratta^mte, aj«i loojoqp foot tOkOop horse mardb<S«i hy 
agamat Mojga^ The first force 
pf«^a*|g a HocUdit^ army round Bhamd pus^ on to 
t ICafUI^Kta}) a«Mi assaulted the city Here they met with a 
detennmed afcsistance and, is diey advanced with thtir 
^scaht^ ladders* and ropes, the besieged poured such a" 
heavy dre mto their ranks that they were obliged to 
retreat to await reinforcements Meanwhile, a laiger army 
adva^ed from Ava up the Irawaddi which having commu 
nica^ with and thrown supplies into Kaung tun inarched 
onto Bhamo Here the general in command attacked and 
carried the Chinese stockades, and then returning to 
Rasing tun assailed the besiegers m rear, while the garrison 
sallying out attacked them m front The battle ended in a 
complete victory for the Bmmesc The Chinese were 
utterly discomfited and were compelled to retreat in the 
direction of Muang wan But the Burmese were quick to 
follow up tlKir advantage and by forci d marches they out 
paced theu: enemies and arrived first at Muai^vJan 
Having put this city in a state of defence they marched 
out to meet the advancing Chinese host, and by skdful 
generalship they out manoeuvred the Celestials, and in a 
succession of engagements so defeated and harassed them 

ti^ey were obliged to beat a hasty retreat to Yun nan 
by way of Sanda Before this consummating discomfiture 
anotonr Chinese column had advanced by way of Thtnni 
on the road to Ava But the s tme ill fortune which had 
‘attended the other columns aw uted this one of which after 
nmeDaiig with reverses a remnant only succeeded in regain 
mgCIiinese territory On all sides the Burmese were sue 
cessful, and the> re iped the reward of their prowess m the 
rccES^Siy of the eight Shan States in the basin of the 
fapeng nver, which for cdnturies had been included m 
the Chme‘5e Tmpirt 

But die Chuieso can affoid to met’t with temporiry 
discomfiture Th4r strength lies not so much in militr\ 
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skill and courage as in their overwhelming numhers and 
their obstinate persistency Within the last few years we 
ourselvea have witnessed instances of the steady persever 
ance widl whidi under discouraging circuinsta«ncO% the 
provinces of 111 and Yim nan were recovered from 
the rebels^ after these had been to all intents and 
purposes separated from the empire for years ^ and K len 
lung who sat on the throne at the tune of which we 
write was the last man in the world to rest tamely under 
a defeat Before the year w is out mother ind a larger army 
advanced to Thinm which w is occupied without opposition 
Leaving a garrison m the town the Chinese generil pushed 
on towards Ava defeating a Burmese column en. ^oute 
Rut again the Burmese showed superior military skill 
The) cut off the Chinese supplies harassed them at e\ c ry 
step, and by a skilful attack recovered I hinni from the 
invaders Leaving a sufficient force to make this place 
secure, the Burmese gent ral advanced to attack the main 
body of the Chinese in rear By a preconcerted pi xn of 
action, the previously defeated Burmese arm), which was in 
retreat joined with this column in i night att ick upon the 
Chint se 1 he manoeuvre was < ompletely successful and 
the discomfited Chint se general was comrielled to beat a 
hasty retreat across the frontier 

But even now the Chinese would not own themselves 
bexten, and yet anotlicr arm) wxs sent across the frontier b) 
the indomitable K len lung This time also th< Chinese fol 
lowed much the Srime tactics on former occasions 
1 hey marched by Bh imo and stockaded themselves in the 
neighbourhood of Kaung tun Agan the Burmese advattcfed 
up the I r iw addi and along Us b inks ind ag iin they succeeded 
m throwing provisions ind ammunition into Kaung tun 
1 he Chinese who had made boats for themselves dipt of 
pi inks cut from the trees by the wa) contested the supremacy 
on the riser for a time but here also were out manetuvred 
S( \ oral engagements, both on land and water which ended in 
u Louts for the Burmese led up to the final attack on the 
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maia Chinese army within the great stockade Tfee assault 
was iiiad« simultanecmsly on the four faces of the woi^ The 
Chinese for a time feught wdll, but they were no match for 
their assailants who at length forced an entrance and drove 
the gamson out of the works m full retreat Anxious to 
follow up bis Victory the Burmese gener il brought the mam 
body of his troops to the eastern bank of the Irawaddi m 
preparation for a further attack But the 'pint of the 
Chinese was broken and the two commanders m chief 
summoned a council of war to decide on offering terms of 
peace They laid stress on the hardships the troops had 
undetgone and m view of the increasing unhealthmess of 
the climate urged the necessity of bringing the war to a 
close These \ lews were accepted by the council a letter 
was addressed to the Burmese gener il offering terms and 
after some negotiations fourteen Burmese and thirteen 
Chinese commissioners met to conclude a peace As it 
would be plainly inconsistent with the attitude of suzerainty 
issumed by the Chinese lo conclude a formal treaty with 
a tributary no mention is made by Chinese historians of 
anything beyond a general xgreement having been arrived 
at on this occasion The Burmese on the other hand assert 
that the following treaty was drawn up and formally signed 
by the international eommissioners — 

‘Wednesday December 1769 m the temporary 
building to the southeast of the town of Kaung tun His 
Excellency the General of the Lord who rules over the multi 
tude of umbrella wearing chiefs m the Western Kingdom 
the Sun descended King of Ava and Master of the Golden 
Palace^ having appointed [here follow the names and titles 
of the fourteen Burmese officers] and the generals of the 
Master of the Golden Palace of China who ruk over a 
multitude of umbrella wearing ehtefs in the great Eastern 
Kingdom* having appointed [here follow the names and titles 
of the thirteen Chinese officers] they assembled m the 
large bmlding erected in the proper manner with seven roofs 
to the south east of the town of Kaung tun on December 
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*3* 17^$* n^otiate peac^ 4^nd friendship het'sireeii the 
two great countries, and that i3ie gold and silver ^(^d 
should be esis^ibbshed agreeably to former custom.^ 
troops *t)f the Sun-descended King and Hasteif ''iST^^tfee 
Golden l^alace of Ava, and those of the Goldenn^ -of 
ate drawn up in front of each other tvhen these 
ncgohations took place and after its conclusion ea^ party 
presents to the other, agreeably to former ensfom, ^d 
retired All men the subjects of the Sun descend^ King 
and Master of the Golden Palace of Ava who may be ift 
an) part of the dominions of the Master of the 0<^en 
Palace of China shall be treated according to former 
custom Peace and friendship being established between 
the two great countries they shall become one, like two 
pieces of gold united into one and suitably to the estab 
lishmfsnt of the gold and silver road as well as agreeably 
to former oustom, the princes and officers of each, country 
shall movt. their respective sovereigns to trinsrmt and 
exchange affectionate letters on gold once every ten years 
In addition to the terms contained in this agreement, 
it was arranged that the Chinese should give ujp to the 
Burmese the three Soabw5s of Thmni, Bhmiio and Mogaung 
who had taken refuge m Yun nan and that in return the 
Burmese on their part should restore the Chinese ^isofters 
of war confined in Burmese territory It was also tinder 
stood that the Chinese boats on the Irawaddi should be 
handed ovti to the Burmese Neither of these coiidjbons 
did the Chinese fulfil 1 hey burnt tlieir boats, and ornttCed 
to give up the three Soabwas These breaches of ocaWract 
threatened at one time to endanger the peace,, ’^t^bikh, 
countries were weary of the war and though the Kfog -of 
Burmah found fault with his generils for havmjgf^owed 
the Chinese army to escape he refrained frprti i*i^wtng 
hostilities whik K len lung showcied distinction^ on his 
generals foi their conduct of the campaign aadnegoti<W:ions 
1 he Chinese trailers lost no time in taking advantage of 
the restoration of peacf and in the lutumn of tl e follow in^. 
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jeor (1770) the caravans came down as before to Bhomo, 
KavuMg tun and other Burmese marts 

/In the Chinese records great stress is laxl on the duty 
of Burmah to pay ‘ tribute’ to the court of Peking once in 
every ten years while all reference to a corresponding duty 
on tht. part of C hma is pro\ idcd foi m the treaty r circ 
fully omitted As i matter of f ict however, tlie Chinese 
were, the first to send a mission the members of which 
irnvcd at Ihinni m 17^7 Cireit prep irations were made 
by the Burmese court to give these officers a fitting 
reception and pn i given lU) with ill the pump and 
circumstince of royalty the » mb issiclors w< re received by 
th< king to whom they presentf d i letter m gold accom 
paniod h) tight images of Brahmi east m gold tight 
t upets ten jiiects of gold cloth ind t< n horses The 
Utter wis ti/uchfd m terms of equility except tint 
K len lung spoke of himseli throughout as the cider 
brother and of tlu king is his j ounger brothf r 

in icturii for this ( vidence of fi icndly illianct thf 
king appointtd imbissidors to return with the Chinese 
envoys and deputt d thnn to prtsint i Utter in gold 
'idtln sst <l by The prott ctor of religion the sun dtscendt d 
king of ngh ct ousm ss o wnt r of the w hit< red lud mottled 
eUplunts ind proprietor of mints of gold, silver ruints, 
ind imbti who niU s o\ er the g re it kingdoms md ill the 
umbrtlla weiring chufs t«) tht westw ird to his ‘ royil 
friend the lord of tlu golden pilice who lulea o\er tlu 
gtea,t kingdoms md all the umbrella weainig chiefs to tlu 
eastward, and accompanied by roy 1 presmts consisting 
oJ *• four elephmts om hundred r/Mi weight of eltphants 
teeth an ivorv helmet surmounted by a ruby inJ motlu r 
encircled with rubies anti suimounud by i ipphire two 
rub) rings, one sapphiri ring one w« ight of ’Mobji 
stone one piece of >clU)W broulcloth on pi of green 
broadi loth, len pieces of chmu ten pure 01 huulkerchuf 
ten c irpets, one hundred books of gold Uai one hundnd 
boo's ol silver led t(Uf/\f w i ht of -wliiu p«ifi ih fc 
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large la^'quered ware boxes aud fifty small lacquered ware 
boxes 

From this account it appears that the preseats by 
the King of Burmah far exceeded m value those transtwtted 
from. Peking and it is a noticeable fact that the Chinese 
envoys took leave of the Burmese ambassadors in Yttn nan 
instead of accompanying them to the capital to report the 
termination of thur mission The assumption would seem 
to be therefore that this and other missions which were 
understood by the Burmese to be of an Imperial character 
were in fact sent by the viceroy of Yun nan in fulfilment of 
treaty conditions which were possibly never reported in 
full to K len lung Circumstances connected with subse- 
quent so called Imperial missions which will be referred to 
further on seem to confirm this suggestion The only 
missions mentioned m the Chinese chronicles are those 
which are stated to have bee n sent on the occasions of the 
installation of succeeding 1 mgs when in the charicter of 
suzerain the Lmperor confiimed their light to the throne 
Not much import mce also cm be attributed to theexpres 
sions m ide use of m the transl itions of the letters addressed 
to either sovereign as m the hinds of skilful interpreters 
slight turns m phrases might be easily introduced to flatter 
the V imtj of the recipients 

Another faet which seems to throw doubt on the 
Impend character of the Chinese missions is their 
frequt ncy By the treaty it w is laid down that presents 
should be evchinged once in ten years but three years 
had h irdK elapsed since the last so called embassy when 
the Soabw i of Bhamo report d to the king that a mission, 
consisting oi sever d Chinese oificera e/f high rank had 
arrived at Momein bringing with them in idditiou to the 
usual presents, three Chinese pr ncesses for 
Alajest/s acceptance This emb issy was received With as 
gieat if not with greater ceremony ihan tho last, and the 
princesses were lodged m the palace, in apartments 
ispeeidl) constiucted for them Colonel Burney how 
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e\er, sUtes that these ladies far from being iMsinchu 
pnifeessesr were in reality large feeted wbrnen from the 
city bf Malung in Y«n nan Kven if this evidence had 
not henn forthcoming, their designation would have shown 
that they belonged to the people They are called, in 
Burmese history so Colonel Bume> writes, Ta ku n^>en, 
F ku ngyen and Than ku ngyen These last recurring 
syllables are evidently the Chinese ku niJiig, which is 
equivalent to Miss and the young 1 idies, theiefore were 
the Misses Ta t, and Than As an instance of the 
cimous and elaborate way in which the Burmese king w is 
mlposed upon m this pirticular case it is worth recording 
that soon after thf ir arrival the > oung 1 idles addressed a 
letter in Burmr st to the F mptror of China m w hich they 
styled him grandfather and m which they adjured 
him as he \alued his soul to embrace Buddhism 

It is possible that those envoys who escorted these 
pnneesses' to Amarapura nn) have been the members 
of I commission appointed b> kunlun^ to settle the 
boundaries between Si im and Burnnh Accoidmg to the 
Chinese historians an anibis aelor fiom Sum reached 
Peking in T7S9 with a petition from the king compi lining 
that m 176-) a Burmt e army had invaded Siam and had 
captureel three cities which the king of Ava continued to 
hold and begging the Empeiui to order him to restoie the 
conquered teriitorv In consequence of this representation 
the commissiontd the Viceroy of Kwang tung 

and Kwrang sc to go in peison to settle the question which 
he did, or at least siid that he did 

Two ytais ifur the arri/al of the ladies a return 
Btttmese mission was sent to China bearing valuable 
presents to the Emptror, ind to the Viceroy of Yun nan 
and in 1795 another embassy arrived it Amiripiui the 
members of which palmed themselves off as Imperial 
ambassadors and the gifts they brought as b( mg from the 
Emperor Captain Symes, howcvir who met these 
envoys at Amarapura, considered them to be, as they 
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doub^ess were njembers of a provincial deputsition 
Scarcely however, had these envoys gone out 
presence of the hiog when another batch ambasssadoro 
arrived;, bringing with them a tetter from 
afifRouncmg’ his intended abdication and the nomm^Cion ’Of 
his son Shi wu ye afterwards known as Kta k mg;, W the 
throne Colonel Burniy gives the following translation; 
of th( letter which is both intt resting and important, and 
though the final sentence m which the writer bcg^i the 
king to regard Shi wu >e as his younger brother ainl his 
son, \trould seem to imply equality, it must be remembiit'td 
that we have only i translation of a translation before ws t-*- 
** As darkness disappears wrote the Emperor ‘through 
the riys of perfumed light and as light is received vvlien 
the white rays of d ivbreak appear after the third qu'Utcr 
of the night so when reflecting on the affairs of the 
kingdom* and of sentu nt beings, a gootl ide i occurred 10 
mOj In the beginning of the world the eirly emperors of 
China when they attained an adv meed age ibandoned the 
throne to thi ir sons and letirt d to the wilderness In the 
same manner [I] now propose to abdicate in favour of [my] 
son Among [.mj"} ancestors the name of the son who 
was considered most worthy to succeed his father as king 
was written and placet! on the canopy [over the th^pne] 
When Yung ching my father died the officers agfe^bl^ 
*to the document which he had written and left raised me 
to the throne My grandfather K ang ht reigned one 
years and my father Yungchmg thirteen ye if® The 
lka:^& and ill the other Nats having day and 
assisted me I have reigned saxty-one years and sup jmjw 
eighty siv >e irs of age and, although my sight andheelrp^ 
are good and m> physical strength is is complete isf 
I am b< come an old man Yfter seirching for a proper 
successor for a period of sixteen yiars igreeabfy^ to the 
custom of tht early kings, I found my eldest son Eg yiS and 
intended him to be kit^ but m conseqviexfi0> of his deadi 
my second son Shi Wu ye, will assume the sovereignty 
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witl\ Kia k'lng on the firit My Ja&auittg 

in thfe MXi^rst year of [my] reign and at a propitiows 
mofiMiAt caksolaiesi by tbe astroaoitters Sni wu^ye is isot 
son , be is a man qualified to conduct ^ 
Ibe of the kingdom [OurJ two coHfttries have 

St true firiendship, to continue to onr son 9 son, 
^d are united like two pieces of gold into one Consider 
Shi wd ye as fyour] own younger brother, aiSd as fyour] 
own scdi^ and assist and look [after him] 

No mention is made by Burmese historians of the 
ajnval any Chinese missions between the last dale 
and the year of the death of Kia king (1819} though, 
judguag from the constant flow of envoys prior to that 
time, It lb reasonable to suppose that the vamty of the 
Burmese court continued to be tickled by the appearance 
of mandarin visitors The mibs,ion of 1819 was doubtless 
sent to announce in die formal manner ususdly adopted 
towards tributary states the decease of the Emperor But 
It may be doubted whether the one whicli followed in i8a^ 
had equally good credentials According to the Burmese 
account the two ambassadors, Yan laloye apd Yen 
Isheagye, brought an impenal letter which, judging 
from its contents appears to have been forced from the 
Emperor Taou kwang by the refusal of the Burmese to 
' receive cartain presents transmitted by the Viceroy of 
Yun nan without one 1 o soothe the susceptibilities of the 
court of Ava which had been ruffled by this omission, 
T«mrkwang ordered Yan Fa lo >e to go again witli 
thu presents and commissioned the Viceroy ot Yim nan to 
pN®«!lit on his behalf lo the king a royal letter, two tur 
jac^Sl^hiMSd with yellow silk, one small ymtlmn box two 
boxes containing glass tea cups with covers and saucers 
and H male and female muh with saddles complete 
But, from the account referred to above it is plain that the 
viceroy either wilfgUy disobeyed his m isters commands, or 
that it was secietly understood that he was not expected to 
comply with them, for we find that, on the second occasion 
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also Van Ta lo ye was the principal ambassador The 
title of this man points to the fact that he was not of 
ambassadorial rank Talaouye is a title borne by 
mandanns of the rank of Prefect and sub Prfef^ct, and 
certainly not by any person who would be of fit and proper 
rank to represent the Son of Heaven at the court of a 
sovereign claiming equ ility His coadjutor appears from 
his designation to have been of still inferior quality The 
suffix Tsheng yc indicates that he was a graduate 
without any official r ink whatever The Burmese were 
howc\^cr satisfied with the compliment paid them, and 
despatched a return mission to Peking where the envoys 
were hospitabl) entertained and w ere received in audience 
by the Emperor Ten years 1 iter there was again an 
c xchange of presents and compliments 

Such have been tht relations in pist time between tht 
courts of Pel mg ind Ava and the quot ition given ibovc 
from The Peking Gazette reflects the present condition of 
diplomatic intercourse betwotn the two states It has lon^ 
been the polic) of China to surround herself with fiiendl) 

It not in the strict sense tributary nations who should act 
as buffers to waul off the ipproach of outside barbaruns 
to her frontier ith these she encourages in every way 
commercial relations, and has shown that she is by no means 
bad ward in t ikmg up the cudgeL, on their behalf when tht y 
have been attacked She has thus attached them to her ind 
from the superioi cultivation of her people her overwhelm 
ing population and hci j,reat wealth they have been not 
unwilling to kotow before her It is possible that, if the 
question had been put to Thebaw whethei he was a tribu 
lary to China or no, he would h ive indignantly dented the 
impeachment and very likel> he would have said so in g06d 
faith But It is quite impossibk to suppose that the terms 
in which the Burmese missions are spoken of in The Peking 
Gazette are unknown to fhebaw s ministers. Indeed the 
relations between the tw o courts ippear to be based on an 
orginised system of make bel eve The Burmese ministers 
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know perfectly wdl th^t their envo>* are regarded b) 
the whole ChiO|iese nation as the messengers of a vassal 
and the gtffis they bear as tribute, and they must be equally 
conscieais that the Chinese ambassadors who haunt their 
capital are clothed with just so much official sanction as to 
prevent their being ridiculous 

The depth to which the Burmese have descended m 
acknowledging fealty to the Emperor may gauged by 
the fact that they received from him a gold seal * purport 
mg to confer on the King of Ava the same power and 
authority^ as the Emperor himself possessed over every 
part of the Chinese Empire (^) This seal is suit at Ava, 
and la. said to be of pure gold weighing 3 vtss or 10 lb 
and of the form of a camel with some Chinese characters 
at the bottom At the time it was brought to Ava the 
question arose as to the propriety of retaining such a gift 
as Its acceptance might afterwards be construed into aa 
admission that the King of ^va derived hts power from tlu 
Emperor of China or th it the latter confirmed the formers 
title to the thione of Ava The value of tht gold howevt r 
oi which the seal was made is said to h ivt decidi d the 
Burmese court in favour of keeping it * The existence of 
tins seal gives support to the Chi nest case and its lecep 
tion was a distinct rt cognition of the suzerainty of the 
Son of Heaven But this submission has not the s ime 
importance as it would hate m western 1 inds Ee ilt) ship 

sits lightly on the conscience of an Asiatic So long as the 
yoke does not gall hts shoulders he willingly submits to 
It especiailly if there are fiounterbalancing advantages to 
put against his loss of dignity In the present case the 
value of commercial relations with China is quite a sufficient 
inducement to the subjects of fhebaw to bow the 4 iead to 
Peking, and this is the secret of the constant inteichinges 
of missions not only between China and Burmih but 
between China and Korea, Mongolia Tibet and Annam 
The envoys have special commercial advantages accorded 

Colonel Burneys paper on ** The Wars beueen Bnrraah ind ChinJi 
m vol VI of the Journal of the Astatic Society of BengaJ 

M 
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to them They are aHowed to bring large follotwngs^iKl 
long baggie trams Tor instance, on the return 
m iStj the Butrmese envoys had 4 ^ Ipllowers, and 
«ews of 4e 1»a«s amaunted to «8 mm 
they carry are exempt from da y, and the jhss^ 
m»«. added to tho profits on their mlfickMg. Make the 
tKBl of ambassador one which is eagerly sought rfet 

The relation between the t>^o countnes is thus based 
solely and entirely on the principles of mutual advan 
and the complimentary letters and presets eJt 
changed between the two sovereigns are but the 
of the dishes of solid nourishment and support whidi the 
merchants on bnth sides of the fmnuer secure by *0 
exchange of thtir commodities But m order that th 
advantage should iccrue, it is above all things neassary 
that the trade routes should be uninterrupted, and that 
merchants should have some security that the pods the> 
d-spatch will m the ordinary course reach their destination 
Of late assumptions 01 this kind have had a verproble 
matical fulfilment The Shan and Kakhyen trto who 
inhabit the borderlands have been infected with the djs 
orders of the rest of fhebaw s dominions and, b^ at toe 
ferthest distance from the capital they have had less diffi 
cultv and less compunction m kicking over the tracesy and 
m governing themselves m di fault ot having anyone else 

to rule over theiu ^ ^ a 

Although nature and tour surroundings have imparted 

to these tribes a certain lawlessness of disposition tlvey 
by no means blind to the fact that lying as they do m toe 
aack of n u.ge and profitable trade p^ Md pta^ 
.nterdependent terms At the urae of Colonel 
Visit thf chiefs of several of the tribes express^ their 
earnest hope that British trade should be established latoe 
country and they declared themselves prepared to gtora itee 
a fret transit to all caravans If steps had then bflfed 
to open up the trade through these states, these promises 
would probably have been found to have been made m 
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goodl&tth Sat the chiefs waited, and '^ited lavain, for 
ahf of the isrhito fa.eed merchants whom they had been 
led t# eSipeet , and, when all hof)e of their appearance 
vaif^sihed, they made no effort to bridle their predatory 
bt)^ continued to levy on all passing traders just 
-so much black mail as their goods were able to bear and 
the Burmese Government would tolerate ^ Soon after 
rhebaW’a accession however they found that the Burmese 
Government was not a factor that they need trouble them 
selves about They found that as the king s tyranny in 
creased^ the area over which his writs ran grew less and 
ju^ as the dec ty in the life of a forest tree becomes first 
observable at the extremities of the branches so they recog 
nis^ the first symptoms of the decline of Thebaw s power 
in the increasing lawlessnciS of the districts abutting on 
theif territories 

In these circumstances it may be readily imagined with 
what ease and rapidity things went from bad to worse As 
the exactions of the blackmailers became more and more 
excessive trade declined and the highwaymen having 
thus killed the goose which laid the golden eggs were driven 
in pursuit of plunder further afield This it was which 
induced them to attack Bhamo at the beginning of the year 
The sack of that place yielded them for the moment a rich 
spoil But in this they overstepped the limits even of 
Thebaw s impotence, Bhamo being the point of departure 
for the Chinese tr ide was too important a town to be lost 
without a struggle An army was therefore sent to recov er 
It but the works thrown up by the bandits were so strong 
#iac the Burmese e neral deemed ^^it wise to postpone an 
attack until he had received reinforcements ^s events 
turned out, the most powerful foes the besieged hail to con 
tend with were diose of their own household Being as 
unused to yield continued obedience as their leaders wen 
to admuHStet a governmt nt thf rank and file of the Shan- 
Kakhyen. force split up into factions under stress of a siege 
and u portion of them ojiened negotiations with the Burmese 
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commander for tht surrender of the city The Burman !» 
condition for the safe conduct of the garrison to their native 
hills was the surrender of the dead bodies of the Shan 
Kalvhyen leaders This was agreed to and the remains^of 
two men who had died of fe\ er having been duly hacked to 
give them the necessary murdered look, were then Handed 
over to the Burmese The besieged thus recovered their 
liberty and Bliamo passed again under the Burmese flag 
It may be imagined with whit impatience the Chines^ 
who are essentnlly a nation of shop keepers have regarded 
the interference with their trade with Burmah begotten by 
these circumstances more especially when they found that 
the drunken despot whose shameful misgovernment hid 
brought about this disorder wis coquetting with the; 
French, whose piesence in long king ilreidy constitutes 
so serious 1 dinger to the peace of the empire I he 
establishment of a strong power m Upper Burmah is recog 
nised by Chinese stitesmen is the most effectual remed) 
ag imst the existing evil ind the still more serious tompli 
cations which would arise fiom French intrigues Of us 
thty hive no feir They would be perfectly willing to set 
«nir frontiei made coterminous with their own as the 
benevoUnt offices which they volunteeied during tne late 
cimpiign sufficient!) indicate I ortune comes to us there 
fore with both hands full Thus everything lies level to our 
wish but It must be borne m mind that it is only w ith the 
full concurrence of the Chinese that we can make the best 
use of our position In conjunction with them the pacifica 
tion of the border tribes and the consequent security of the 
tiaele routes can be easily effected but without their co 
operation the task would be one of continual anxiety and 
of uncertain results Any legitimate concessions there 
fore which would tend to secure i future cordial alliance 
with China should unquestionably be made and we ha\e no 
hesitation m siying that i compact so concluded would 
exercise a peaceful and benefleent influence over the whole 
of south eastern Asia Robert K Dolci \s 
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THE TURKS IN PERSIA AND THF 
CAUCASUS 

In speikm^ of Persia and of its people we are generillv 
too apt to assume that the great majority of tne inhabitants 
are Iranians of pure origin and that the Turks represent 
merely a small and inconsiderable fraction, which settled in 
the north of the country npt further back th in tht begin 
nmg of the Mohammedan era This is decidedly a 
mistake The Turks within the boundane of Persia and 
m Tr inscaucisia were known in those countnes long 
before that time" for even admitting that llie outskirts 
of modern Iran extending to the north of Kborasin 
jjossessed that amount of cultuic which can only bt 
attributed to a strictly Inman population it is undoubted 
that the Ghuz mentioned by the Arab geographers as 
living m the limitroph deserts bejond the Atrek ind 
Ourgan wire Turkomans Nor is it a fact less clearl) 
•established that these Turkomans or Ghus had long before 
the appearance of the Romans spread across the whole 
Hyrcaman desert as far as the embouchures of the Volga 
ind beyond the Caspian to the north of the Caucisus 
whence their name passed into the Byzantine Empire 
under the form of Ouz^ an easily recognisable transfer 
mation oftli>- enginal Ghuz Similar erroneous statements 
have been m Je and seem to prevail is to the existence of 
the Turks 1 1 the east of ancient Persia namely on the 
banks of th, Oxus and beyond it m the central Asian 
Khanates of to day Our scholars rely chiefly upon the 
data furnished by Zemarchos the Byzintinc imbassador 
of Emperor Justin in 568, to Dizabulus Prince of the 
Turks who is said to have lived in or near the Mtai 
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inwnt'itns I* i om the record of that 6mba:»$y has sprung^ 

Tjp the bdicf that the Turks thseir firbt appearance la 
the province of Sogd in the sivfh century after Christ 
ilthough there is evident proof tint thw must haveocfi?orred 
It a much earlier date In the U^beg epre, wfeici^ t have 
recently publishi d the 0 \us or Amudarya is always' called 
Og^uc or Ogu7 a word mcanmg in old Turkish a nyer 
or water Undoubtedly this was the very word from which 
the Ofo9 of the Greeks was derived b) merely adding iher 
final syllable to the Turkish Oguz, as heard the 
followeij of the great Macedonian The name itsetf 
survives among the Turkomans who call the ancient hed 
of thisriiex visible to the present day m the Hyrcamaft 
steppe, by the name of Ouz or f/s, for the Uzhoi or 
Uz boyi means along the Uz Now, if the Greeks beard 
300 years before Christ the name of the Oxus under a 
Turkish designation of Ogu<„ and not under a Persian 
name as might have been expected from the Iranian 
population of ancient Sogdiana it can be taken for granted 
that they were Turks with whom they came into con- 
tact on the banks of this uver 300 years before Christ 
Consequently, the assertion that it was not until the sixtK 
century after Christ that nomads belonging to the 1 urkisfr 
race appeared on both banks of the Oxus falls to the 
ground They were there several centuries before our era 
and they undoubtedly acted an important part m guiding 
historical events of a remote antiquity 

If we continue our investigations about the origin and 
the earl) history of the Turks along ’^he northern outskirts. 
5 f the Khcrasan and Kubbet mountains we shall %d that 
the more geneially adopted view, that the influx of TujfesH 
elements was not previous to the time of thefiist I^babCs, 
whose guards and auMltxrj forces showed a piepondemnce 
of Turkish extraction is likewise far from being based upon 
historical evidence We fully admit the dubious and 
unreh ible character of the I atm and Greek sources from 
which the nitionality of the Pirtbians is deduced, and we 
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iiy age littte stress upoij the romantic r^ort of FirduSi about 
fhe~$>ava^ tijtfaabitaats of the stepi^ to the north of Persia 
frcpO^i lirjumi the Turanian or Turicish nomads might be 
^^j%lnSa§sned to descend But on the odier hand, wc 
mhjF'iSiBd do fidly rely upon the proof furnished by the 
Im^stiC monun ents of the Persian language — ^monuments 
which amply tc&tifj o the considearable number of Tuikish 
words occurring in the earliest Persjait texts, mid which 
evidently originated from a long previous and mces 
sant communic ition with a people of Turkish nationality 
t!)f course many of these words are put down m our 
dictionaries as being of genuine Persian origin, a mistake 
equally made by Richardson Johnson, Vullers and by the 
authors of the F erhenghi Shuana, Burhani Katt &c , but 
the present state of Turkish philolq^ will easily prove 
the rontrarj and these pseudo Iranian words are to bo 
found, not only m the ‘ Shahname ( Book of Kings ')> 
also 111 the language of the Zend Avesta as W Geiger 
has already insinuated in his v^uable Ostiranische 
Cultur m Alterthum (Erlangen 1882) — a fact which 
leaves no doubt as to the presence of a Turkish population 
in the north of Iran or immediately neighbouring to it m 
remote antiquity 

As to the Turks in the Caucasus which was an integral 
part of Persia up to the end of the last century, we may 
safely surmise that the Khazars ind their offspring the 
Kuimtlks, Visited and partially settled m the cis Caucasian 
regions m the first centuries of our era although the report 
of €he Armenian chronicler Kagankatwadri about an inroad 
the fChazars into Agvani 1 the Albania of the Romans 
as early as 450 b i can be hardly taken as historicil 
JMot less hazy is the sfitement of Pnscus the 
liheWl?. referring to an irruption qf the Huns under ^ttila 
into Persia* whose ethnical border extended it that time up 
to Bender^to a place whence the Irmiin influence had 
spread on both banks of the Lower Volga, amongst the 
llgrian and Turkish population as imply proved b\ 
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Pefsiin words existing ift the UngMagesof the Tcheremts 
sians Votyaks, Voguls, Cumanuns and Hungarians words 
borrowed through the introduction of old Paicsee*«KW> taore 
correctly speaking, Zoroastri in — religious social and political 
habits amongst the aforesaid nomadic and barbarian nations 
It IS only after the spread of Islam m these regions, 4 nd 
particularly during the reign of the Khsdifs Hishan ben 
Abdulmdik and Harun er Rashid that we get some 
accurate notion of the movements of the Turks in the 
C lutasus and m Azerbaijan It was it this period that the 
army of the Khazars penetrated far into Azeibaijan, whence 
they are said to hive earned away loooo prisoners It is 
not unlikely that some of the Turkish tribes were early 
visitors to the steppes of Shirv in Mugan, and Karibag and 
dong the Kur ind Araxes but the bulk of them could only 
have migrated there in the first centuries after the Moham 
medan era The present Turkish population of fr ms 
caueasia must therefore be looked upon as descendants 
of those lurkish warriors who were brought into the 
countr;y by the first Arab Khalifs by the Seldjukians the 
llkhuns of Persia and by the subsequent dynisties of 
Iran Those wirriors were brought putly from Azer 
baijan and partly from the south e xstern shores of the 
C ispian 

Regarding the number and the geographical extension 
of the 1 url s m Iran md the Cauc isus it is only in the 
list Aimed (ountr) that reliable statistical data can be 
obtunid for m Persia vvf can do no more than approxi 
mate to the number of one oi two millions The 1 urks 
in the Caucasus number 991 700 sods under the following 
division — 


Daghestan 19 700 

Baku 340 800 

llisabetopol 337 900 


Eruan 213 pno 

Itfiis 63 704 

bok^al 15 706 


I he 1 urks are to be met avith m the regiofis extending 
Ironi the southern slopes of the great Caucasian range to 
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thi? Afaxes, and they forgi tht bulk of the population in the 
old Klhanate of Shirvan, and m the Gubermum. of Ehsa 
betopol They are aUp settled in large numbers throughout 
the plain stretching between Shemakha Nukhaand Shusha 
They afa dwellers as well m the low lying lands watered 
by tim rivers Kur and Araxes, to as far as the Wilash 
tehaij in the district of Lenkoran 1 he earliest settlement 
in and around Shirvan was made after the invasion of the 
Mongols and this element was strengthened by further 
immigration during the wars between the Akkoyunlu (party 
of the white sheep), and Karakoyunlu (party of the black 
sheep) This is sufficiently proved by the existing Mohaiu 
medan architectural monuments of Shirvan which are of a 
much older date than those of Erivan, to which place the 
1 urks flocked in still larger numbers during and after the 
rise of the Sefevian dynasty As to their tribal origin the 
Turks in Transcaucasia represent fractions of the same 
tribes and clans as are seattered over Persia Ihus for 
ex imple there are SJmhscoc ns in the environs of Baku and 
in the provinces of 1 eheran, I ars and Khamseh we find 
Kadjar^ in the village of K idjar and m the district of 
bhemiikha, as well is m Mazendrin which is pioperly tiieir 
anaent seat There are I eLs on the Kuri plain in the 
district of Gokteh u as well as ui other parts of Persia 
finally we find the Kengherltt tribe in the districts of Gok 
tchai and Kuba as well as in the province of Teheran 
A.S a further proof of the strict ifllmt) between the Turks 
m Transcaucasia and m Iran we can point to the similanty 
m physical featurts between the two fractions a fact which 
could not be ascei tuned m a comparison between the Cau 
casian Turks on the one side and the Kumuks and Nog us 
on the other Suffice it to say that there are the closest 
bonds of affinity by which the Turks of 1 ranscaucasi i are 
united with their brethren of Iran and it is only since the 
advent of the Kadjar dynasty that by the inevitable rise 
ind fall of empires, they have been separate d politically 
In turning to the Turkish population of Inn proper we 
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find them (i) In Azerbaijan* tegmmiig firom the right 
bmk of the Airaxes in a direpttoa along the 

frontier of Ktirdi<»tan beyond (Jrmni^asfara^ JCerjnanshah 
(2) In Khamaeh %e in the districts bciax^eea 
and Teheran* namely m the environs of Ze^djab* 
the district of Teheran, namely m the valleys the 
Demavend and m the environs of the capital (4^ In 
Kerman, naWly, m that portion which is limitrofih with 
Pars (5) In Iran, particularly in and around Hatnadan 
(6) In Pais, where they change their summer and winter 
residences from tl>e frontiers of Isfahan sometimes as far as 
to the seacoast {7) In Khorasan m6st nnmerously artiiind 
Nishapur, Kuchan Djuvein and Kclati Nadiri Accor 
ding to their tnbal division we have to mention befbie all 
the Kadjars the actually reigning family of Persia which 
derives its origin from Sertak Noyan a Mongolian chief of 
great influence during the reigns Of the successors of 
Djenghiz Khan Sertak s son Kadjar give his name to 
the whole tribe In the fourteenth century they roamed 
about the frontiers of Syria whence they were forcibly 
transplanted by Timur to Azerbaijan and migrated 
afterwards to Ghendje and other places of Transcaucasia 
where they remained until the reign of Shah Abbas the 
Gre It, who had sent them to the banks cf the Gurgan and 
to the environs of Kuchan to serve as a kind of military 
barrier against the inroads of the Turkomans l^ext to 
these comt the Shahseven a tnbal name meaning, literally 
< loving the ki ig and evidently connected wrth the 
party ftelrag of those fractions of the Turkomans who 
separated from their brethren of the eastern coas^ of ihpe 
Caspian and followed the fortunes of Shah Ismail St^fev! 
The name being of a comparttively recent and ratfitn* 
political chiracter we must not wonder that the 
sevens have sprung from various Turkoman tribes To 
di) thev are to be foiind in Persia and in TranafSBicaSMi 
paiticuhrly near Erdebil, where they spend nthn summer 
on the slopes of the Savallan mountain whde they pass 
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^9 wipter on tiio Mugan ateppe The ^Imhsevms of Iran 
pjTPper live hetwecn^K urn Teheran, Kazvin and Zen 4 )en 
T-ho^ ipumbOr }5 eomputed at 60000 souh, and they 
enjc^ tho reputaiaort of hctng the most unruly and warlike 
ora^-dbe Iraman Turks 

After the Shitiisevms \vg may mention the KasJikai 
and AUahveydt in southern Persia, who migrated to that part 
of Iran during tht reign of the Atabegs And,%s both these 
names occur as tribal denonunations up to this* day amongst 
the Turkomans, we cannot have any doubt os to their being 
of stnctly Turkoman origin During my visit to southern 
Persia, in J86i, I met with the Kashkois on the plain dt 
Mardesht and near the Niriz Like whilst Col Oliver St 
John saw them some years ago in their winterquariers near 
the village Ferrashbend, situated on a plateau 3iP00 feet 
high In thtir features both bear the mark of a southern 
climate but thur dialect has retained much of i» early 
origm The same fact is to some extent traceable m their 
social life Djafar Khormudji, a Persfan geographical 
writer still living in Shiraz, divides the Kashiau into 
Kashlai proper and ^kaladj estimating their total number 
at 6o,Ooo souls Among the Turks in South Persia, the 
same author also reckons the Inaniu, i 2 ,oqo, and the 
BaAatlu i z 500 souls strong He classes them a^ Hat, t 
nomaaic people There are besides the Kafakoytiftln m the 
environs of Khoi, very probably the offspring of the histori 
cjdly famous Turkoman tnbe which became the object of 
Timurs bloody vengeance 

‘Smaller portions of different tnbei are to be met with in 
varmus parts of Persu, where they have been driven by the 
■wap^jsmd revolutions of bygone ages It is only after the 
ponsi^idatton of the Kadjar dynasty on the throne of Inn 
at the beginning of the presi nt century that the influx of 
Turkish deowehts on any Imge scale from the neighbouring 
steppes has been brought tq i st indstill h rom this time 
the gulf separating the Iranian Turks from their northern 
brethren has become wider Sect tfian fanaticism and a 
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totiTl) different mode of living liave made both partie'i 
implacable enemies and strangi^y enough, only the half 
savage Turkoman on the banks of the Gufgan, and the 
Atrek preserve® a famt recollection of the former relation 
ship bysaymgofthe A/erbaijam Alas he is our brother 
that unbeliever > This brotherhood cannot be proved to 
day by a similarity of features, or of moral and social 
life A cornparison of the tribal denominations of the 
Turks m Iran, and of those in the steppes mil alone 
establish the connection Thus we find — 

The tnbe Khodja Ah in Kurabag and Khodja Ah among the SaOk# 

, Begdtlh B<t,dilt Tekkeb 

, Kengher Transcaucisia and Kengor 
, Kara Kermatf , around Andkhoi 

, Bayal around Ni!»hapur Ba\at among tne Salors 

This similarity of tribal designation could be pro\ed in 
many other instances but it is quite superfluous to augment 
the evidences of i common origin of the Iranian Turks and 
lurkomins for althouglv not excluding the possibility of a 
mill intermixture with Eastern Turks niy even Mongols 
we must look at the Persi in T urks of to day having come 
fiont the steppes in the north of Persia and as the genuine 
biethren of those very nomads with tjohoin tkty have been at 
diadly fend for several centum s 

After what we have said of the origin and classification 
of the Iraniin lurks we miylook at their physical md 
nor il qualities and here we can st ite at once that in spite 
of being scittered over nearly the whole of Iran, there is 
still an imquestion ible similarity of features which will be 
noticed on comp inng them with the other inhabitants of the 
country In spite ot the intermixture with Caucasians 
Kurds Armenians Iranians Arabs &c the Turk has 
retained to this diy many of tliose physical peculiarities 
which are common to the whole Turko Tatar family 
The I urk in Azerbaijan and also m Shira/ is more 
clumsy ind robust in appearance than the Persian His 
1 ull is Itss oblong his fice broider and less exptessivc 
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his eyes are of a less delicate cut the lids being thicker 
his nose is short and broad ift iact his whole physiognomy 
IS dififefeftt from that of the Iranian The heaviness and 
want of tieEneinei^, so conspicuous m the physical appear- 
ance of the Iranian Turk will be also noticed in bis mental 
qualities which are, of course, much inferior to those of the 
true Iranian In comparing a Tabriz merchant with his 
Turkish contemporary peaceably squatting in '“'he bazaar of 
Erzerura or Kharput we may well feel melmed to attribute 
to the former a vast amount of wit cunning and sharpness 
But this suspected mental buperionty will soon disappear if 
the Tabnzman is brought face to fice with an Isfihani, or 
bhirazi who is really of an astounding cleverness and whose 
flowery oi itory used even when referiing to the most 
trivial business will not only disconcert the good Azer 
baijani citizen but will demonstrate the f ict that a certain 
heaviness sticks to i Turkish biain m spite ot many bundled 
year*’ of uninterrupted connection with the culturally supe 
rioi Persnn In religious matters the common ti< of Shiite 
f nth tends towards i stricter union between the two ethnic 
Jements ofPfrsia Nay the Turk is even a more rigid 
oeluver m the tenets ot Shiism than his Iranian co 
religionarj but c\ en here we note i good deal of inimosity 
and a Mutchtchid or Sayid from Soutli Persia has always 
a hard standing in Azerbaijan or m any other Turkish 
community The only charicteristic by which the Turk in 
Iran has been influenced through his Persian countiymin is 
the commercial spirit and the love of gam In volubility of 
language which is so advantageously used in commercial 
transactions the Iranian Turk very frequently outdoes his 
teacher^, and it is by this means that he has oecome the 
unrivalled trader not only of Asia Minor but also of the 
European dependency of the Ottoman Lmpiie Lrzerum 
Trebizond, Sarasun Smyrna Kharput Sivas ha\e always 
harboured a large number of Kizilbash merchant® who, 
despised, der»<l6d and persecuted by the Sunnite popula 
tion, have nevertheless exploited the sluggishness and want 
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<£ ^nteipnse of the Ottontou Ttriict Whhoat ^4fe 
tjtion of the Armenians an4 Qreitl^ tjs; Iranian Tm* it 
miy be -said, would lotig ago have dbmaiated the marfeets 
of Turkey ^ 

£xce{^g however this peculiar feature pf 
which belongs also to a comparatively small portion, the 
Turks 10 Persia have steadily adhered to the peiiuharities of 
their race fo,r in spite of the long and intimate GOnctectioii 
with the Persj in clement the proverb — You may ctit the 
Turk ind Persian in small pieces and, throwing them m one 
cauldron jou may let them boil months 'ind years th^ Will 
never amalgamate and will be always discernible from each 
other ' — «till remma all its force The Turk gives prefer 
ence to the semi nomadic, or if possible, to the permanently 
wandering life He is eminently fond of equestrian sport 
of warlike engagements and particularly of good arms 
clings •Widi rare tenacity to the patriarchal constitution of 
society, and to him clan and tribe arc identical with family 
He still believes m the old Turkish superstitions He 
recites the very poetry which i:> the favourite pastime of 
his deadly foe the Turkoman and his love for his national 
idiom IS so deeply rooted that he rarely or never wiU 
master the Persian language — a peculiirity from n hich not 
even the ruling family of the Kadjar is exempt for the 
present Shah NasruUah speaks the Persian language With a 
foreign le Turkish accent Let me add that his style is 
thoroughly Persian and his poetical compositions are hot 
without taste and merit 

Other members of the royal family of Persia prefer 
t ven to <^his da> their national idiom to the Persian, and I 
rtniembei amongst others the late Sultan Murad Hlnta, 
called Hisim ts Salt mat {the naked sword of the State), 
uncle of the present ruler whose acqu imtafice I ma4& irt 
Meshed years ago, to have been a very good I'urkish 
scholar md more conversant with the poetry of Nevai dian 
any Turkish prince of Cehtral Asia With o^er clans 
this strict adherence to the Turkish natiopality becomes 
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still more strikmg* and although the Khans or chiefs of the 
Shahseven, Shetkhlu, Afshar, Usanlu, Mahmitdlu, Begdilli, 
ittd others, are pretty well acquainted with the Persian 
colloquial language^} they use by preference in their corre 
spondehce tihe Turkish dialect called Azerbaijani and 
delight m poetical works written in that idiom What we 
said about the language applies also to the customs and 
manners of the Iranian Turks upon whom the jtlose contact 
of nearly 6op years has wrought out a very slight influence 
so far as their daily life and mode of thinking are con 
cemed The great majority of them are addicted to 
agriculture and cattle breeding, but the love of warlike 
adventures has not been wiped out of their memory ami 
military life is certainly more popular with them than 
amongst the purely Aryan population of the country 
The 1 urk has always been the natto milttans of Iran 
and the larger part of the Persian army is recruited from 
that race This has been the case ever since the irruption 
of th<» Mongols and even before that period Owing to this 
circumstance the throne of Persia ceniuru s ago fell into 
the hands of the Turkish princes for exceptmn the short 
rule of Korini K han Zend whose auxiliaries were chiefly of 
the Kashkai and Alhhverdt tribes the kings of Persia 
sprang from one or the other of those Turkish semi 
nomadic tribes whose remnants are to be seen to day either 
in Transcaucasia or in the north of Iran According to the 
hitherto unshaken p vtrurchal constitution of the difftrcnt 
clans the Kb in or thief had always an unrestr unetl com 
mand over his tribe which followed blindly his command 
and shared equally m his fortunes As thf likhanides 
Sefevians, and Afshars were the rulers and princes of thi 
country so are the Kadj irs to day and although single 
members of the royal family have sunk down to the loci 
of servants, bookbinders, ind coachmen they still look 
upon the supreme power as theirs by right The old spirit 
of famil) or tribal bonds is particularly vigorous among the 
1 urks who form the irregular cavalry of the country, the 
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military constitution of A^hich does not differ veiy much 
from that of the Sipaht tn Khiva and Bokhara for an 
offence given by the Shah to the Khan of the BegdtHi^ 
Shahseven, or any other tribe, will cost him the obedience 
of all Its members and will convert his former subjects into 
rebels The Turkish portion of the population of Inn 
furnishes also the best mf intry of the so called regular 
array and despite the motley crowds constituting one 
1 e regiment where son father and grandfather are to be 
met with frequently m one company — it is gOrterallv 
admitted th It the purely furkisn regiments are far more 
serviceable than those recruited from the Persian inhabit 
ints The latter are quicK but unsteady rash in action 
but exceedingly inclined to disobedience easily inflam 
mable, but without perseverance whilst the Turk has 
retained many of those qualities bj which his western 
neighbour namely the Ottoman Turk has required tht 
reputation of the best soldier of the Asiatic world 

As to the Caucasian 1 urk we should certainly be wrong 
to suppose that Russian rule estendmer now over more than 
one hundred ) ears has had such in influence as to rob those 
former subjects of Iran of the ir national pecuhanties As in 
Peisia so also m Fransciucisii laige numbers art leading 
still i semi nomadic life naj some of them such as the 
/Cat a/>apak i-Ap) between Alexmdiopol and Kars 

as well is the lereknu between Akalzikh and Alexandro- 
pol mamt lined up to lecent times many of those predator} 
h ibits which maelc their kinsmen on the e istern shores of 
the Caspiin so much dieaded It is onl} m the upper 
cl isses and with the inhabitants of the towns wheie Russian 
and Armenian elements preponderate that a slight change 
has of late become noticeable Here the contact with the. 
Christian rulers Ins caused an infraction of the Shute laws 
1 he Russian has cc ased to be looked upon as ff,edjUt t e 
unclean and, with a view to be fully understood by the 
Tchinotntk, or the Mirovot Sad (local judge) the Russian 
langu ige is now eagerlj learned Allured by the splendid 
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military career of G?;orgian and Armenian noblemen^ the 
Franseauca&iaft Turks have gradually adopted the habit of 
fr< quentmg Russian milit iry schools and tht Alikhanofifs 
Tahtroffs, Nazii^s &c,are on the best way to become 
worthy rivals to the La^areffs Melikoffs and other 
Armenians 

There is even a Russian scholar whose origin can be 
traced to these Turks I mean the famous/ Oiientalist 
Mirzi Alexander Karem Beg noted for his published 
translation into English of the Derbend Nameh Con 
sidenng tlie very small success Russia s civilising efforts 
had obtained hitherto with Kizan ind Nogni Tartars with 
Bushkirs ai d other Mohammedans I suppose the Govern 
ment of St Petersburg has no particular i eason to be dis 
satisfied with these I ranscaucastan Turks They vciy 
ran ly revolt against the rapaciousness of Russian civil and 
military officers and they peacefully submit to all kinds of 
vexations as long as their famil) and religious life is not 
touched upon Cases m which a Transcaucasian lurk 
Aiould be viilling to exchxnge his situation with a Turk 
living under the Mohamm dan rule of the Kadjirs aie 
redly of rare occurrence Russian despotism may be hard 
and oppressia e but there is i cert un amount of system in 
It whilst the despotism of the Kadjars is boundless and 
m irked by arbitrauness and shocking disorder 

In comparing therefon , the politic il advantages offered 
by the i urks to the government of the Sh ih on the one skU 
and to Russia on the other we shill find thit whilst tin 
former has got neithei the me ms nor the ibility to avail 
Itself fully of the military strength supplied by that portion 
of the inhabitants of Iran, the latter has well underslootl 
and made ample use of the warlike ch iiacter of her Turkish 
subjects Without exaggerating we may say thit if the 
Caucasus is the well chosen base for the future militar\ 
operations in Central Asia, the 1 urkish inhabitants o i 
the banks of the Kur and Araxes have gieatlv ficilitate I 
the subjug'^tion of Khiva and of the Turkoman steppe 

N 
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There iJvas alwajs a deeply ^atsd hatred and an implacable 
jenipity between the Turks on bo^ shores of the Caspian 
sti During the last 500 years the greedy and adven-- 
turous Turkoman tribes on the Atrek inj the Gutgan, as 
well as from M uigishkk, base tried either by a northern 
or by a southern detour, to penetrate into the Caucasus 
and, under the b inner of great conquerors, they have 
succeeded 119 spreading havoc and devastation in valleys 
occupied by industrious inhabitants I he turn of events 
his now brought the day of retiliation The flood of 
conquest has quite recently been diverted from the west 
towards the east and, as this modern invasion is led by 
Russia It IS quite nituril that the descend mts of the 
Karikoyunlu and Akkoyunlu renewing the old feud 
should be eiger to fall upon each other Whateaermay 
be said to the contrary it is a f ict that Russian officers of 
Turkish origin had a prominent shire m the subjugation 
of the b irdy nomads between the Caspian and the Murghab 
Emissaries of the type of AJikhanoft and Tahiroffi 
were certainly able to find an easiei access to the minds 
of the Alerv and Pendjdch Serdars than other Russian 
officers The Turkish dialect spoken on the Kur and 
A raxes IS the neirest to thit of the lurkomins Iheir 
popular poetrv proverbs and lommtic tales arc the same 
and the Russiiniscl Turk might easily bv^ imagined 
capible of enticing his wild but simple kinsman to the 
paths which he had ilready chosen for himself In 
Peisias plans oi the Turkoman country the advantage 
offered by r?ce affinity wis rendered void through the 
want of ixiwei ptrsev eranct and 1 higher cmhsation 
Russia mon istute as well as powerful, has reaped the 
full btneht of 1 11s ethnical similantv 

Om med not be jiartiail xrly fit seeing m ^der to 
perceive the threads b) which Russia jiursues her policy 
along the whole aorthtrn pir of I, in and enlists m htr 
support tlu aid of the TiiijMshpooulation m Transcaucasi i 
1 rom Khoi to Meshed Russian weights and Russian monc) 
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ln.v\beeft long the forerunnm of Hus.sian con<|iiest To 
this ^ hetn added, dimng the last ten years the enormous 
morcHe 't?»f Russian imports m Azerliatjan GHilam Maren 
dram, md and Ust but not leai.r the prestige 

Rus^ahas ^ned through her victonts over the lurko- 
mans Whe^^Russta proceeds towards the extension of 
her fiontier beyb?nd the Araxes, a plan which she his 

Z 1 f k>sh populanon of ^ 

Kbamaeh ...1 no. Wto 

- bo.„, con'-^'y 

u„ao™,„.a 

cleverly spread ^ pious Turks ^ 

holy shnnes of Meshed Kum a ,u ^ obliterated 

fanatic feeling agiinst the lafir will ^ n«-r.wc 

by the wanton anarchy and disorder of Persian rule 

The chances of the Iranian T urks arc irretnev xbJy lost 
If the three million 1 urks living between the Caucasian 
range and the short of the Persian Gulf w( re not separated 
from their brethren m the north t ist ind m the west by 
the implacable hatred of Shiite sec tai i imsm a comp ict body 
composed of a united nation woulu be able to offer an 
cffectivt defence igamst the most powerful assault But 
this wedge of religious animosity has long ago split up the 
(Treat Turkish ethnical bexly exti nding from South Siberi i 
to the shores of the Adriatic md is neither tlie Otto 
man Sultans nor any of the Mohimmidan conquerors of 
Western Asia ever thought to unite the scatteied rings of 
1 urkish population in one chain for the anti national t( n 
dency of Islam never allowed such an idei thi Iranian 
or Shute fraction of the Turks will when the fitai bju 
arrives, f^ll au easy prey to Russia Once conqut red 
diey wdl be mule to contril^iti to tbi subjugation of then 

Sunnite biethrett in Asia I^inor 

i A Vamiikv 



L^RLY ENGLISH ENTLRPRE IN THE 

lAR E^sr 

Ijifci L IS one fact in the political d social condition of 
England which cannot be c\pla*d away and that strikes 
at Its vitals as i s,reat empin Its tiade after i long 
period of unequalled prosper, shows marked symptoms 
of stagnition and no lonr develops in proportion to 
the increase of populah Foreign competition his 
something to do with s shortened hours of labour 
ind the increased tc ^voted to pic isurc by the masses 
T- v~thjg^wo q ^ q st aikt^d characteristics ot the ige — have 
probably agre^ded moie but whatever the cause the 
fact remains The consequences of these striitcned 
me ins will inevitably be popular discontc nt ind n ition il 
dcterioiation m wealth ind power The remedy is sought 
in a change of fiscal policy which miy reason ibly 'ill 
the prudent with apprehension but the stion^est aigu 
mcPt as to its advisability would be provided if Mr John 
Morley s dislike to ai quire new colonics and fre^h avenues 
of commerce were to pio\e a fiithful expression of 
1 nglish opinion \dmittin^ the st ignition of our trile 
md the suspended ictivity ot our manufietures neither 
of which f lets ein be denied it follows that i remedy 
must be found if our wclfate is to be m untuned and if 
the reepurements of a growing population aie to be 
sitisfictorily me t It is with the view of setting off the 
substmtial remedy of new possessions and new trade 
routes igiinst m my opinion, the risky and shadowy 
e\pertment of 1 1 lotective commercial policy th it I hive 
prcpired the following description of eirly English enter 
prise in J ipan China Sum and Tonqum The narrative 
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Will go far to justify the 1 ite Gtner il Goidon s st itement, 
that Engl md was made by adventurers and it will carry 
the reader s mind back to some interesting passage s in the 
early history of o^r colonial undertakings It is not im- 
possible tbatvit may be found to contun some matter 
with which even the specialist has not made himself 
acquainted — 

The destruction of the Spanish Arm id i encourigcd 
the spirit of m mimic adventure which had revealed itstlf 
among Englishmen soor after the accession of Eluabeth,^ 
and the sailors who had deft nded our shoies intl plundered 
the treasure fleets of Mexico and Pf ru turned their t nergy 
into the channel of w resting from the Portuguese and 
Dutch the coiiimeri,i il suprem icy which they had est i 
Wished as effectually in the E istern world as tht 
Sp iniards had m the Western Th< overthiow of 
Philips gre it expedition ensuied the sccu it) of our shous 
ind the ti inquilhty of the nt irer seas Iht mmners of 
Devonshire were then able to dtvoic tl eir ittcntion to 
undei takings in inori remote regions ind to commence 
that traffic in the spices jewels ind sills of Asii which 
evtntuall) made Lnghsh commerce supicme m the Picfic 
and Indian Oceans 

In the ye ar 1396 Sir Robert Dudley md others fitted 
out three vessels w ith the inte ntion of tr iding to Chin i 
i country which had been kneiwn in Luiope for some 
centuries by in o\cilmd tride and mterccjuise as Cithay 
or the Entire of the Great Khan Captain Wood w is 
ippointed the comminder of this small se^uidron, and to 
his bands the Queen entrusted a letter iddrcssed to the 
Emperor of China Ihc lettei was dated Greenwich 
July 16 1596 and a draft of it is ^i\en in so easily 

accessible a work as Bruces Annils (vol i p no) 
Although the expedition set out with the best prospects of 
suefcess Its fate wis untoward Nothing was ever heard 
of Its course and adientures and not a single mm of the 
three ships crews returned to tell the tale of its mis 
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fortunes Such was the end of the first English eitpe^Ott 
to establish commercial relations with China. 

I our years later, a single lEnghshman. succeeded where 
a goodly company of his fellow countpjmen had filled 
For China must however bt substituted Jap/tn In 1600 
Willtam Ad ims sailed as chief pilot, with a Dutch fleet, 
which arnved sifely in Japan where the Dutch had a 
factory ifei was not unmindful of his nationality and 
when he heard that the English meditated extending their 
tyade from Bintam in Java he i ‘rote a letter promising 
them a hearty welcome in Japan The exact incidents of 
his Japanese career are lost m oblivion, but he seem's to 
have left the Dutch service for that of the J ipanese them 
selves and was thus able to influence the natives in fa\ om 
of his countrymen This was the more useful as the 
Portuguese md Jesuits were ne\er tired of representing 
the English to be only pirates and rovers upon the sea 
In 1613, therefoie Ciptain Sans was sent in the ship 
Clo re to avail himself of William Adams s good offices and 
to found an English factory in Japan In that year the 
Emperor granted Englishmen permission to trade in his 
countr) and to establish a factor) at E irando similar to that 
possessed by the Portuguese 1 he ti adc with Japan proved 

disappointing and all its profits were said to be eaten up 
by great presents and charges which the people required 
ilthough the government demtnded no customs Even iit 
this early stage of the question we find that the disappoint 
ment caused by the intercourse w ith J ipan gaite additional 
zest to the project of establishing trade with Chma and m 
a letter dited December 10 1614 and written, by Mr 
Richird Cock, from Firmdo to John Jurdme, a name to 
become subsequent!) famous in the annals of Chma trade, 
tii^-re occurs the following highly interesting patfagraoh 
‘ Ch) lu into which countr)'' I stand in great hope we shall 
procur>- tride but keepe this to yourselle untill wee sec 
\*hat It will come unto , for so thay desier which labour m 
tin rn itier th y liemge , ^incipall Chyna marchants Yf 
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It effect the place wee should live at we may goe 

fm hence to It ip 3 er 4 daie^ I praye you use all Chinas 
^andly and will other i-ngUshmen to doc the like for jay 
hope IS great ^ The Chmas doe complaine much of the 
Hollanders for robmge or pilfennge of their junckes thay 
T<jport thay have riffled 7 junckes which before we came 
into Japan the Hollanders laid all the fault on the Inghsh 
men, which now is known to the contrary b/)th m Japin 
and China ^ and the good report of the Englishmen more 
thm ever I htte preserved the inconsistencies of 
spdhng 

The disappointment experienced at the small extent or 
Japanese track after the founding of the factory at Firando 
invested all the surrounding countries and islands with 
special interest in the eyes of adventurers like Captain 
Adams and Mr Cock In 1615 a Mr Coppmdall wrote 
from this station impressing on his correspondent at Ban 
tarn the ad\ isability of having a trade with Siam and of 
neglecting no opportunit) of setting foot in the Moluccas 
Trade was also sought for in the Leques, as the I oochoo 
islands were then called and in 1617 Captain Adams who 
passed much of his tune in journeys between Japan and 
Cochin China wrote hopefully of the tiade with China 
herself which it was expected to establish through the 
instrumenuhty of some Chinese residents at Nangasaque 
the modern Nagasaki The handful of Englishmen at 
Firando even wrote to the king of Shashma which name 
conceals the twin island Isusima between J ipan ind 

Corea 

TEe foothold obtained b> the English in Japan encour 
aged bolder aspirations in the direction of China J imts I 
pursuing but in a sluggish spirit the same commeicnl 
policy -as Ehzibeth wrote in 1616 another letter to the 
Etttpfii'trf of China But although it rt iclu d the Chin i 
coast It was never delivered No C.iincse subject dare 
translate it as it was death by the laws and the mere know 
ledge that such a letter had arrived sufficed to invest with 
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fresh force the old popular superstition that China would 
one day be subdued by a £^e.> eyed people One F nghsh- 
man Mr George Ball recommended that the trade should 
be acquired by force saying the sooner^ was done the 
better The boldness of the project will not be disputed 
when It IS remembered that the English at Firando could 
not hive manned more thin one ship for the coercion of a 
vast and popijlous empire At this conjuncture the rn airy 
with the Dutch broke out in open acts of hostility The 
Dutch carrying into practice the maxim of Mi George 
Ball often used force to piomote then trade and to procure 
the means of a prosperous voyage In thesv, nefarious 
practices they endeavoured to throw a cloak over their icts 
by using the nam< of the English, and the relations of the 
two nations in the waters of J ipanbec ime much embittered 
I uel was addeil to the flame when m 1617 three Dutch 
ships attacked the English vessel cilkd Sampwn and 
Hound 111 Pittanii harboui and in the fight Ciptain John 
jourden Eng ish Preside nt of the Indies lost his life 
riic mcidt nt did not end w ith the encounlci foi three of 
the prisone rs tal en made good their escipe iiid took refugi 
in the r nglish factoiy at I irando Ihe Dutch demanded 
their surrender but the chief of the fictory Mi Cock 
firmly refused to give up his unfortunite countrymen 
The Dutch then went to the \ niperor incl solicited his 
interference but his lejily was discouraging and he refused 
to employ any force igainst the English who lu declaud 
w ere not si ives The Dutch seized an English boat in the 
harbour and delivered a fierce attack on oui factory at 
Firando but, thanks to the v ahant defence of the Enghsh 
ftetors and some Japincse all their* efforts were repulsed 
lh( strife went on for some time and in 1619 the Dutch 
captain nimed Speck was taken prisoner by the 1 one or 
king and only rele ised after the restoration of the English 
boat The EmperV piotuised to obtain foi the English 
full redress for all their losses but this seems to have been 
withheld At all events aftei this petiod w^, find the 
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English m Japan rtstricted to 1 irando and Nangasaquc 
(Nagasaki) and of the two the latter beg in to b preferred 

The factory in Jap in was deemed useful on hs own 
iccount, but Its phief value was considered to lie m its 
convenience to China on the one hand and to Coehm China 
on the other At that time the Japanese were gre it traders 
and their junks sailed os far as Siam and Sumatra In 
their traces followed man> a courigeous I oglish mirmei 
and merchant anxious to extt nd the influence ind prosperity 
of the great company in whose name he laboured Among 
other places Cochin China leceived visitors of this character 
and a factory was est'Llislw d But it enjoyed only a bru f 
life In 1614 It was destroyed by the natives All the 
goods deposited 111 it weit tiken and two seivants of the 
company named Tempest Peacocke and W liter Carwaiden 
lost their lives IhesameMr Cock who hid so vili intly 
defended Firindo agimst the Dutch wiote five years latei 
thit ‘nothing is to be gotten but fiii words ind loss of 
present gain in Cochin Chin v the king of which he de 
sciibid as a thief In Sum when how^-ver tridewas 
described as unproflt ible inothi r f ietoi> with Mi I dward 
King as chief and three members of council wis estiblisiied 
at a place named Indea which seems to have been situated 
on the river a little below the modem Bmgkok In 1623 
the factories it both Inde i and Firmdo were given upas 
unpiofitible ind their lespeclive est iblishmenis were 
disb inded 

The treitv of deft me with the Dutch in 1O20 lemKd by 
closing the strife which hid been the chief element ot 
trouble among the Europeans to improv e the chances of 
trade in the far E ist, and ibout that j ear renewed coniidencc 
began to be felt in the estibhshment of direi’ tride with 
China. It was currently believed tint the new I mperoi of 
Chini — Tienki the grandson of \\ anleh and the list of 
the ^ing emperors — hid given the Pnghsh permission to 
send two ships annuallj to Fuckchew (Foochow) but it 
was also stated that the wir in 1 artaria h id delayed the 
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desp'itch of the passport or goshow The Man<Aus were 
then consolidating their position in the jiorthern province of 
J e loutung Andrea Dittos or Pittis, a nav^l 

captain associated with different Eng][l^ an4 Chinese 
merch%nts m Japin seems to have been the chief s<;>urce 
through whom information as to the progress of affairs in 
China was obtained and how fir hts news was trustworthy 
mi) well be ^considered doubtful Although the Dutdi 
had formed an amicable arrangement with the 
they continued to aim at a monopoly of the China trade^ 
ind by fivmg their establishment in the Pespadore 
group they possessed superior facilities of communi- 
cation to tlieir English nvals m Pulo Condore The 
murder of an English factor named George Cockayne 
at Batavia showed also what little security the Treaty of 
Defence afforded individuals at the chief centre of Dutch 
supremacy in this quarter of Asia The Dutch themselves 
could not overcome the opposition of the Chinese and the 
followiilg iccount ot the reception of some of their ships 
m the Chinchew river (the town of Chmehew being the 
/ayton of earlier travelU rs and the present 1 siucn Chan 
of Fuhkien) turmshts clear t\idcnce of the reception the 
early traders met with on the coasts of China That 
reception was described in the following letter — 

‘ "W hereupon the Dutch sent two ships and two pinnaces 
into the rncr who were entertained with great compliment 
and in the Mandarins name were desired to come unto him 
m the next town To which the Dutch acceding on con 
dition of having threi hostages given them three Chinese 
with the title of Mandarins were sent on board tlie Dutch 
ships ^^hertupon one commander, two merchants, and 
two others of the Dutch went ashore and were received 
with groat solomnit\ , and thence were conducted to the 
next town At the beginning of the night the Chinese 
brought a piesent of victuals iboard the Dutch pipnace, 
whuh they found to be poisoned by the extreme vruiTiting 
of th( ir pf oj)I( and after midnight great store of burning 
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vessels Cctme down the nver upon them so that the pmimce 
Matdift wherein the Chinese hostages were was fired, and 
her powder suddenly taking fire it blew up the ^ip 
whereby 40 Dutch with the Chinese hostages perished 
The other pinnace cut her cable and escaped The ship® 
ndmg behind an island in the river farther off departed 
Arithottt further hurt The Dutch that went; ashore were 
kept prisoners” 

No information is obtainable as to their fate , but the 
subsequent silence would support the belief that they were 
released The results of this conflict were important for it 
was the mam cause which induced the Dutch to abandon 
the’^Pescadores and to establish a new factory at Fywan 
or laiwan, on the western coast of the lirge island of 
Tormosa In 1625 it was currentl> believed that the 
Chinese trade would settle in that port and as will be 
seen later on this view prevailed for sixty years The 
prevalent belief in the importance of that trade is shown 
in a characteristic report of the time on the articles of 
which the Chinese stood most in need and in this docu 
ment it is stated that tht need of those mighty monarchies 
Japan and China is clothings answerable to the magni 
ficence of those nations defensible against the cold, and 
convenient for their employment in travel war and 
wea*-hcr' But perhips the most notible sentence in 
the whole of the report is the bold and confident asser 
tion thxt England alone can supply these artides In 
those days ‘ size was unknown 

The Dutch expedition to the Chmehew nver had its 
counterpart m the English expedition under Captain 
Weddell, of Courteens Association to the Canton river 
in 1637 The captain's narrative is well worth re pub 
hcation in the form in which it was written md on a 
future occasion we may be in a position to publish it 
On the present occasion we need only observe that, while 
It was s Uisfactory m a nautical sense is m irking the di«- 
co\ cry of the mouth of the C mton river ind as showiiv 
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its navigdbilit> its commercial results were highlj unsatis- 
fictory I he Poitu^^uese it Macao resolutely opposed all 
propositions to allow the English to shaie in the trade for 
which the> paid heaMl> and the Chinese manifested an 
unfriendly feeling Notwithstanding the injury to trade 
attending any recourse to arms C iptain Weddell was com 
pelled to defend himself against the Chinese and to 
impress their nnal commanders with a sense of the naval 
superiority of English sailors The experience of Captain 
Weddell discourxged those who had been most sanguine of 
the prospects of llie China trade and th( disturbed state of 
the country through the stiuggle for power between the 
Chinese and Manehus rendeitd the outlook cxtremel) un- 
promising The situation in 1645 w is summed up n the 
sentence China is wholK embroiled in wirs ind it was 
Slid that my attempt to trade in its piesent stUe would 
surel) incur the loss of the ship 1 he ci\il wir m Englmd 
exercised in injurious influence on the efforts of the English 
in the E ist, and it w is not until Oliver Ctomwell s authority 
was fiimly estiblished that any renewed ittempt was made 
to effect an entrance into the rountr) 

B) this time the Manehus had gamed possession of the 
git iter pirtof China and through the cfloilsof the Chinese 
Viceroy Won Sankwti the 1 irtii Emperor Chuntche 
might be regarded as supreme in ill pirts of the empin 
except It Ca lion and thi polls of Foochow and Amo)’ In 
i6-)Stwol iij^lish ships the A / 1; and Richard 

and Maltha aruved at Cmton but then \ isit was fraught 
with e\il conseejuenees for the exielions of the manelirms 
compelled them to slip their cables uid run away without 
pa)ing an\ meisurige or ships dues The injury thus 
inflicteel upon 1 nglish ti icle wis \tiv considerable,, and 
the Portuguese were not slow to ld\ great stress on the 
bad faith of the English It is curious to note that even at 
this eirl\ pLiiocl of our intercourse a marked elistinction was 
dr iwn between the Chinese ind the Manehus The hopes 
of the English merchants centred in the native Chinese 
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government From the Tartars they expected nothing but 
strenuous opposition to commerce ind heavy exactions 
when' permitted 

At this point a new turn was given to the question The 
Mings had been vanquished in ever> battle and practically 
speaking the members of their d\ nasty had been extei 
minated Ihe remaining leadtrs of the national cause 
among wh im Koshinga was prominent quitted the mam 
land and resolved to establish thi ir headquarters on some 
of the islands adjacent to the coast In 1662 Koshinga 
landed on the island of Formosa articled the Dutch in 
their settlement captured Fort Zealand, and founded what 
was known for twenty year', as the kingdom of Taiwan 
All the efforts of the Dutch to recover whit they hid lost 
were baffled and Koshinga made many descents upon the 
opposite mainland before his confederac) was finally broken 
up in his son s time by the great Emperor Kanghi At 
hrst the English do not seem to have realised thit the 
misfoitune of the Dutch proiidttl them with m oppor 
tunity for then itteution had bei n turned more to Siam 
than to I oimosa The factorj- m Siam despite the oppo 
sitionof the Dutch w is n settled b) Mr John South m 1661 
and his opinion wis confidently expressed that he gavt 
Siam the piefeience ovei any pi ice in India He dwelt 
forcibly on its mine r il resourci s including tin ind eopjier 
The third attempt to establish tiade with Canton wis 
made in the year i66j when the Surat frigate w is fitted 
out with gre at expense ind se nt to M leao I he com 
mander of the ship was named Robert (xroste ind the 
factors on board were 1 lancis Faner Roliert Hopper ami 
I fancis Fletcher On this occision the Portuguese wtic 
more obstructive than the Chine se had bee n before They 
demanded a citys duty of 6 per cent and they claimed 
measurage for the two ships already named as ha\ mg 1 un 
away six years before It would take too much space to 
relate the numerous other difficulties thrown in their way 
When they rented a house m Macao for the storage of 
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their goods they were left only a little time m peace- A 
guard was put upon them and, aftf r submitting to manyexac* 
tions they were glad to be allowed to depart m safety without 
having disposed of their cargo The Portc^e^e refui»ed 
to entertain any proposal for the estaUishment of an 
l^nglish factor) at Macao, and once more the pro«|>ect{» of 
a trade with China appeared as black as they could be 
The Tartars wore denounced as the enemies of trade aijd 
the Portuguese commanded the best avenue of approadb to 
the people themselves and would tolerate no rivals 

i allure at M icao excited fresh anxiety to succeed else 
where, and the idea was rt vived of creating a trade with 
Japan Instructions were sent to Bantam the chief English 
factory beyond India from London, m 1664 to take steps 
in this direction and it is curious to learn that at that time 
no one at Bantam knew of the past existence of a factory 
at Firando or of there having been a trade once with that 
place and Nangasaque Several vessels were sent for this 
purpose, but the result seems to have been nil and we are 
informed that even the Portuguese could only carr) on their 
trade by stealth on account of the 1 artars A brighter 
prospect alone presented itself at f iiwan where Koshinga 
or Coxin offered the English more encouragement than 
any other toreigners and give his consent to their founding 
a factory near his cipital His resentment against the 
Dutch remained very keen to the end of his career md 
ibout this time he expressed his intentioa to attack Manilla 
in revenge for certain injuries inflicted on hjs fellow 
countrymen So much encouraged were the English by 
his friendly ittitude tliat they sent three fresh ships in 1:671 
to Taiwan Fhisc were tne Experiment the Return and 
the /ant but Koshinga s motives m encouraging the 
trade were soon madt plain in his demands for gan» and 
immunition Still the English merchuits accepted laW his 
propositions in the hope that he might Open the door for 
them into China, for he was then engaged m extensive 
mihtart and nav il preparations for the invasion 01 that 
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courttiy, a(nd bts first oper^tKms had been nwfked with 
no mconwdej-able suca ss 

1 dhnosT, •ftas not the only scene of our activity In 
1671 two ship? the Bantam Merchant and the Crotvn^ 
were dispatched to Nagasaki with a Captain Partree to act as 
admiral and presents were sent to the king which uere. 
to be delivered ‘with respec and Modesty But of 
ill the places selected for the centre of a trade there was 
none where greater energy was shown than m Ponqum or 
1 onqueene, as it was then spelt In 1 672 a new council 
was appointed in this country for the ‘ better establishing 
of tra^ and commerce Mr W Gyfford was named first 
factor, and reached the mouth of the Tonqutn nver 
(Songcoi) in the Zant frigate on the 25th of June The 
danger of the bar was successfully overcome, only to bt 
followed by much more serious difficulties it the hands of 
the mandaims who demanded and took all the presents 
they could procure Mr Gyfford went up the river to the 
chief or grand city which he calls Catjaw but which is 
e vid( ntly Kesho, or the modern Hanoi Seeing that the 
nearer he got to the king s court the more did the claims 
ofthe officials increase Mr Gyfford expressed i wish to be 
allowed to take his departure but even this satisJaction was 
denied him ‘ No they said you hive come md you 
must St ly and as further consolation they compared his 
state to that of a married woman, who can blame no one 
but herself for her bondage 

I ailing to obtain k ave to t ike his departure Mr 
Gyfford endeavoured to make the b(st of his situation 
and even delivered his goods to the m md inns for th< 
purpose of sale The conditions under which trade had 
to be earned on in Fonquin mav bi inferred from the f ict 
that the people were such bold thieves th it they i '■ed to 
prick the bags on the coobes backs so that tht iiepper rm 
out It need Scarcely be added that commerce undf r such 
circumstances could not be very remunerative In tact the 
ejtpcnetice of our merchants on the Songcoi showed that 
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money was the chief if not the sole article of profitable 
track The lead imported by the English was only allowed 
to be sold at one fourth the cost and charges and the 
avarice of the mandarins aggravated the difficulties of 
the intercourse Large presents had to be made to all the 
ministers and even the king s aunt had to be propitiated 
with four bottles of rose water \ curious contemporary 
reference to the 1 rench house in 1 onqmn ends by declaring 
that it w IS intended more for religion than trade The 
conclusion forced upon the minds of those who conducted 
the enterprise to 1 onquin w as that no good could result 
until trade had been re estiblished with Japan 

About the jear 1672 there was a fresh manifest ition 
of interest in the revival of intercourse with Japan but 
the war of Chailes II with th( Dutch entulecl somt 
disisters to the I ist India Comp my in the waters of the 
fir East where the naval strength of Holland was very 
considerable Prominent among these was the captun of 
stveril English metchantmen including the / xpmmcnf 
off the coast of Siam where a fivourablc reception had 
been granted them is well as a iaira or royil oidcr to 
founrl i factoi > Pe icc however was soon concluded 
between th( two nations ind then the Siamese factory 
must have been stirtcd for m 167-, Mr Nicholas Wut( 
wrote from the company 'j house m the cite of Si im iskin^ 
for goods from Sint About this time the fust specific 
mention is made bv name of Bancock the moelem Bang 
I ok Ihe ittempt'. to obtam aecess into Japan — the 
mun object — were not v^ry successful although some 
sitisfaetion was derived from the Dutch sharing in the 
evil effects accruing from the obstructive policy of the 
Japanese Fh Dutch seem to hive been hindered m 
their proceedings chiefly on account of their parsimony, for 
the governor of Nagisaki declired their presents to be so 
sm ill th It they ought to oc ashamed of them Each time 
the English visited Japan the trade of China seemed 
neirer to their hind ind they acquired more precise 
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information as to the commercnl capabilities of that 
country at Nagasaki than at either Macao or Lampeco 
both of which places they sought to use as entrepdts The 
opposition of the Portuguese at the former and the incon- 
venience of the latter, baffled these schemes but by this 
time our merchants had at least learnt that China makes 
as fine serge as any m England 

Repulsed in Japan the English merchants turned with 
greater energy to Formosa where thev seemid to possess 
m the favour of Koshinga King of T uwan, an advantage 
overall European rnalswhichat that time they did not 
enjoy anywhere else in Asia. The position of Taiwan itself 
was not altogether favourable as a place of anchorage, for 
the harbour was described as insecure in one part for the 
South Monsoon and in the other for the North Monsoon 
but the most sanguine hopes were indulged m the event of 
Koshinga s success m China for he had promised to grant 
the site of a factory on the mainland and many trade 
privileges For a time it seemed as if Koshinga would be 
as good as his word On taking Amoy, or I moy he pro 
Jaimed the exemption of F nglish goods from any duty for 
three years as much m gratitude for aid in arms ind 
advice towards accomplishing his’' enterprisi as from 
any excessive sympathy with foreign commerce But his 
financial necessities soon compelled him to alter his plans 
and the duty was immediately rcimposcd In consequence 
of this the English refused to give any assist incc in the 
siege of Chochusea and that affair was so badly conducted 
that from it dates the turn in Koshinga s fortunes 
They were however induced to lend a few gunners for 
two mpndis At this time there was a rumour th it 
Koshinga would not be unwilling to transfer Formosa to 
the company and the Court in England passed a vot< 
accepting the offer should it be made Several fresh 
arrangements were concluded with Koshinga a house and 
grounds were rented at 500 rupees per innum specnl 
ship§, one having the name of the Formosa, were sent to 

o 
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Taiwan, and m i67d a small vessel was sent to Amoy to 
find a vent for English m|inu£aictunes ^ 

VVe may now describe the further course of trade in 
1 onquin and Siam before reviewing the final efforts made 
under the protection of Koshinga to gam admittance to 
China Notwithstanding Mr Gyffords experience irt 
Tonqum the fictory was kept on. Mr Gylford vras 
removed if not dismissed and Mr Benjamin Sanger was 
ippointed his succe!>sor That there was very little chance 
of an improvement may be inferred from the report that 
the market was glutted and that the English were accused 
of hiding their goods Moreover the position of Enghsh 
men in that country was extremely irksome, being 
reckoned among the third sort of strangers The 

Bantam council decided to quit Tonqum but the arrival 
of several ships from Europe specially freighted for the 
lonquin market prevented the immediate execution of 
this decision On the departure of the factory they 
sombaied to the king and prince who we are told used 
English cloth chiefly to make caps for their soldiers 
After the factory was withdrawn the Flytng Eagle ship 
visited the coast at the end of 1676 but its commander 
John Thomas, and six seamen were drowned while sound- 
ing the bar in a small boat The Enghsh factors 
endeavoured to take advantage of the coasting trade 
between Siam and 1 onqmn, but any hopes in this direc- 
tion were dispelled by its smallness as only one junk carry 
mg betel nut and silver was sent annually from Siam 
1 he massacre at Bantam m 1677 interfered greatly with the 
trade m Tonqum, which continued during 167S and 1679 
m a more or less fitful manner lo idSs it was emphatically 
declared tint the war in Yarn (evidently alluding to the 
struggle in Yunnan between Kanghis generals and Wou 
binkvvei) between the shorn Chinimen and tiie long 
haired Chinamen would have a bad effect on Tonqum 
trade 1 onqum was cleclaied to be then as much tributary 
10 the Tartars as it had been to the Chinese That 
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Tonqum Wa& not far removed from the scene of the contest 
may be judged front -frequent references to fugitive Chinese 
junks m Toriqum w^rs 

Abodt this time there was a renewal of French activity 
m Tonquifi It was one of the projects of the Giand 
Monarque to promote trade with that country He icctird 
ingly sent an elaborate embassy with presents valued at 
£,% 000 but the visit was unfortunately timed The king 
died at the moment of its arriv il and the envoy had to 
return empty handed and without being received in audi 
ence All the English influence to encourage tht Siamese 
to trade with Tonqum bore little fruit and at length the 
attitude of the Tonqumese being so opposed to trade it 
was decided to abandon the country The last chief of the 
factory, Mr Keeling was severely censured, but with the 
definite closing of the Tonqum factoiy a waning interest 
may be perctivtd m this quarter The mission of Thomas 
Bowyear a few years later, upon which as being so much 
better known I say nothing here finally dispelled all illu 
sions as to the extent or importance of a trade in the valley 
of the Songcoi It is only m our own time that interest has 
been awakened in the qiustion ind that chiefly by the 
action of the French who two centuries ago were described 
as thinking more of religion than of trade 

The altcmitive scheme of trade with Jipan falling 
through on account of the opposition of the authorities of 
Nagasaki although the English council had come to the 
conclusion to accept a cheaper r itc ami sm iller profits if it 
would increase tride is Japan alone would provide a ’frent 
for all English and especially w oollen in inufactures grt iter 
energy and attention were devoted than before to securing 
under the flag of Koshmga the marl ets of China But by 
this time the success of that advt nturous leader had become 
chequered with disaster His attempts to eKend his 
authority were baffled and his own po/trty of resources 
added to the discouragement of the CIimk sc people gre itly 
simphfied the task of the Manchus Koshmgis powei on 
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the mainland was limited to Amoy, but the possession of 
that town provided the means it was hoped of sending 
British goods into the interior of the country and of receiv 
ing in return the tea and silk for which China was already 
f imous Amoy was expected to prove tfic door of China, 
and for that reason so long as Koshmga s forces held it 
there seemed some reason to anticipate that the sanguine 
expt ctations of the English might be realised 
While some remonstrances were made to Punhee, 
Koshmga s prime minister against the extortions of the 
king the factory at Taiwan was placed on a reduced scale, 
and that at Amoy was raised to a position of transcendent 
importance A Mr Benjamin Dtlaune was appointrd 
chief of the factory and Taiwan was in September 1678 
declared subordinate to it The clandestine trade between 
China and Formosa which had bv^en encouraged was 
dropped ind in order to flatter Koshmga and cement the 
alliance with him hi was always styled King of I ormosa 
and Foquien {te the piovmce of Fuhkien) The vilut of 
Amoy in the estimation of these enterprising Englishmen 
did not blind them to the greater importance of Canton and 
the fact th it this place vas held by a force of Chinese 
encouraged the opinion that some success might attend the 
effort to secure the right to trade there The best reason 
for holding this belief was that the Chinese were a strug 
gling minority, who would not be likely to reject any aid 
that might be proffered them These viewa were encou 
riged by the request stated to have been sent by the 
Viceroy of Canton for a company s ship to \isit his city 
Before any steps could be taken to carry out this project 
the Chinese power had been shattered and Canton passed 
again and finally into the hands of the M mchus 

Koshmga s wint of money reduced him to great straits^ 
and seriously embarrassed all trading operations The 
laiwan fictory was finally given up m i68o, although the 
Tartars weie known to be making every preparation to 
icco\cr Amoy and the uncertainty of Koshmga s hold 
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upon that place was sufficiently ob\ lous The very next 
year m fact, the Tartars attac^d and took Amoy and 
Koshinga’s remaining followers ifee compelled to flee to 
Formosa. The only tangible acquisition of the English 
was a Chinaman skilled in lacquer work to proceed to 
Europe but it is not quite certain that h>- ever consented 
to leave Amoy The fall of Amoy compelled *^hf h nglish 
to alter tlieiT plans and to look about them for a new settle 
ment as it wav highly improbable that the Manchus would 
consent to continue the arrangements of then enemy 
Koshmga Under these altered circumstances their chief 
hope was to obtain admission to Canton but fading that 
they wished to obtain i settlement on either Lampeco or 
one of the Pescadores 

In i6h2 owing to the capture of Bintam by the Dutch 
the control of the China trade was transferred from that 
place to Bombay and Surat, but the opinion continued to 
prevail that a factory at C inton was to be dt sired ibove all 
things In the same year the ship called the China 
Merchant was sent with a Mr Gosfiight on board, as chief 
factor, to Macao with the intention of miking his wiy to 
Canton and there represt nting the peaceable conduct of 
the English as compared with the Dutch But the 
Portuguese w ere abl< to baffle all these attempts and their 
task was facilitated by the previiling opinion imong the 
Tartars that the English hid helped Koshinga ind the 
native Chinese The Portuguese war ships openly hindered 
the English merchantmen and the Tartar junks attacked 
or captured the native boats that held iny communication 
with our vessels The attempt to cirry on a tiade in tht 
estuary of the Canton river which proved fruitless at 
Macao was not more fortunate when renewed at Lamptan 
and 1 empa Kebreda Lead which seems to have formed 
the chief Item m the ships cargoes was pionounced to be 
a drug in the market through the opening of the mines m 
Chini and the Canton trade was declared to be alueless 
unless a facto-y were allowed to be est ibhsh d Before 
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that wish was obtained the East India Company had to 
wait 160 years but ta showed remarkable foresight 
that they should have selected at this early stj^ of 
their proceedings the best site for a factory 
Meantime the fate of Taiwan had been deaded 
Koshinga died soon alter the fall of Amoy, and was spared 
the final pain of witnessing the overthrow of his confederacy 
and the triumph of the Manchus The English merchants 
enraged it their pecuniary losses, and at the disappearance 
of all their hopes with regard to the opening of China, did 
not spare the son who succeeded to his authority under 
the name of Simponan or Chmg from the denunciation 
which their loss and disappointment seemed to justify 
They were instructed by their superiors to use some 
forcible means to get recovery of the dtbt from the King 
and, “according to the lawes and customes of all nations 
endeavour to right ourselves upon the shipps and goods of 
any of your M ijestie s subjects that wee shall meet with 
By this time however the King of I ormosa had lost all 
his goods and' ships, and the English merchants had to 
take their departure empty handed 

In 1683 the Manchu arrangements for attacking Taiwan 
were completed, and a Tartar general named Sego was 
appointed to the command Segos colleague Poee com- 
manded the fleet, and began the operations with a successful 
attack on Pehou or Ponghou in the Pescadores After 
this achievement the Manchus had little difficulty in estab 
lishing their power at Taiwan for the Chinese lost heart 
and gave in their submission Simponan was made a 
Chinese duke or kung and a large number of the Chinese 
fugitives were carried back to the mainland A Tarta*” 
garrison was installed and Sego appointed a Chinaman 
named Gimi a his agent for collecting the revenue Two 
r nglish merchants Mtssis Angiei and Lloyd were at 
1 aiw in during this period ind ilthough the former died 
at Amoy the latter remained at 1 aiwan to endeavour to 
conic to terms with its new masters 
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The first act of the Mancbus was to call upon huusto 
retxder a full account of his poss^ions as the eneaiy of the 
Tart«urs« In this dtlenuna, the omy loophole of escape that 
offered Itself wjs to bribe the authonties and Sego was given 
and accepted a present of 3 090 taels By this means Mr 
Lloyd saved the lives of himself and his companions but 
when they were called upon to present a humble netition 
to be allowed to trade they had the courage to refus® and to 
declare that then only desire was the permission to depart 
This was not gTanted> and during Segos absence the 
English were oppressed and subjected to various indigni 
ties None of these seemed to weigh so/^much upon their 
minds as the attempt to make pedlers of them by reqitiring 
them to sell their goods m small quantities • After this 
final indignity the English were glad to tike the first 
oppoitunit) of departure and to abandon the dreams 
which had been associated with the name of Taiwan 

The establishment of Manchu authority in China, which 
may be regarded as completed by the conquest of Fonnosa 
and the overthrow of Wou Sankwei in Yunnan brings to 
an appropriate close the efforts made by the early English 
traders and navigators to gam an entrance m*^o th it country 
during the first eighty years of the 1 7th ct ntury On another 
occasion I may, should the subject be deemed interesting 
return to the question in order to describe the subsequent 
efforts made in the same direction I n estimating the import 
anceof our present interests m the far h ist it is well to recall 
the length of time during which fruitless efforts were made 
to grasp this prize, and perhaps the story of early English 
enterpnse may contribute to make people think more of it 
now that it has been won Of one thing theie can be no 
doubt Only the qualities evinced by tliesc eaily traders 
will enable English merchants to hold their own it, iinst 
their numerous and constantly increasing rivals 

Di Mtrrius Bollci r 
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THE CHILDHOOD OF AKBAR 

D \RK and full of peril was the day when Humayun eldest 
son of the illiistrious Baber succeeded to the furest portion 
of the empire which his father had founded F our yeara 
and seven months after Baber had been proclaimed 
emperor at Agra nearly five after he had gamed his 
decisive victory at Panipit death removed him from the 
scene of his splendid triumphs He left four sons Humayun 
Kamran Askeri and Hindal Humayun brave but flighty 
loving pleasure a charming companion but i bad leader 
bearing up nobl> against adversity generous large hearted 
but yet deficient in decision and in the qualities necessary 
to ensure obedience K imran as brave but full of imbition 
of duplicity and of cunning Asken arrogant, imbitious 
selfish, and treacherous Hindil weaker than Humayun 
possessing few of the good qualities which redeemed that 
brother s faults ind unstable as water The three younge 
of these sons and their cousin Sulaiman i man of con 
siderable abilit) were each governing when Biber died 
important provinces Kamran ruled in Kabul, Sulaiman 
wis supreme in Badakhshan Askeri m the province of 
Sambhal, and Hindal in Mew it Possessing a nominal 
authority over his brothers Humayun ruled over the 
districts known in our time as the North Western Provinces 
and the Panjab He claimed likewise to possess Bihar, 
but th It province and Bengal were m the actual possession 
of the turbulent Afghan nobles whom his father had driven 
from Northern India 

Dark and full of peril was for him the outlook His 
first act was to confirm his three brothers and his cousin m 
their respectn e gov ernments The first thought of each of 
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the brothers, not perhaps of the cousin was to set how the 
ground could be clean d to secure for himstlf the empire 
The Afghans in Bihar headed by a nobleman of conspicuous 
ability Sher Khan by name pondered how best they might 
recover the empire which Baber hid rested from them 
The death of that great sovereign had, also roused the 
ambition of Bahadur Shah king of Gujrat Each of these 
chieftains began in his own manner, to work for ont 
object I* or the moment H umayun was the hommon enemy 
of all for each coveted foi himself the full inheritance of 
Baber 

The first to move vis Kamran Knowing that his 
brothers attention would be absorbed by complications 
neirer to his seat of government at Agra, Kamran 
crossed the Indus, and seued the whole of the Panjab (1531) 

1 1 umayun occupied m B indelkhand, anxious by concession 
to obtain his bi others suppoit against the enemies of the 
dynasty yielded to Kamran the province he had conquered 
Scarcely had he thus 1 enounced the Panjab than he was 
called to repel an invasion of the Afghans of Bihir into the 
districts of Jaunpur and Azamgarh He met and defeated 
these at Daura then returned to Agra to make preparations 
for the siege of Chunar one of the strongest foi tresses in 
India held by the Sher Khan I have referreel to Humayun 
appeared before Chunar early in 1532 md sat four 
months before it making from time to time fruitless 
efforts to induce Sher Khin to surrender He was still 
before it when information reached him that the king of 
Gujrat was making rapid progress m Malwa and Nagor 
To crush this new enemy Humayun patched up a 
hurried treaty with Sher Khan ind returned to Agra 
Deluded there into i false repose by the issurances m ide 
him by ambassadors sent by Bihadur Shah he give him 
self up to pleasure and to speculations m astrology of 
which he was passionately fond He wis loused from 
his dreams by a message from the Ram of Chittor, the 
famous fortress in Me war, to the effect th it unless he re 
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ceived prompt succour, he would be forced to surrender 
to the arm) of the kmg of Gujrat Hunuyun at once 
advanced to his assi'»taiw:e but before he could reach- 
Chittor the mcursions of the Afghans of Bi^ar had assumed 
proportions so serious that he left the Kana to hts j&te, and 
retraced his steps 

In 1534 matters in Central and Western India had 
assumed a t^ery serious aspect Bihadur Shah had received 
the accession 6f the representatives and adher^ts of tht 
d) nasty of Lodi and of other noblemen who conceded 
they had cause of complaint against Humiyun The 
alliance became so formidable that Huma) un joined by 
his brothers Askeri and Hmdal moved from Agra to crush 
It Fortunately for him Bahadur Shah had divided ms 
forces allowing his allies to approach Agra whilst he, kept 
hib own troops in reserve Humiyun was thus able 
to encounter his enemies in detail He first met and 
defeated the Afghan allies of Bahadur Shah at Mandrela 
sixty two miles west from C waliar, and then pushing 
forward invaded Malwa His arrival on the Betwa 
alarmed Bahadur Shah once more engaged m besieging 
Chittor That prince hid the wisdom however, not to 
renounce a task which had ilmost been accomplished 
On March S 15,5 he assaulted and stormed Chittor 
then marching against Humajun who had hurried north 
ward on learning of the fall of Chittor he came in sight of 
him a few days latei encamped on the banks of a large 
tank near M indisur a town situated on a tributary of the^ 
Chambal eight) miles from Ujjen 

B ihadur Shah was strongly urged by his best generals 
to attack the emperor whilst his troops were still under the 
influence of their success at Chittor But, possessing a 
powei/ul artillerN worked by men who liad learned thetr 
tride at Constantinople the king of Gujrat fw'eferred to 
intrench himself and aw ut in his intrenched camp on 
attack which was never made For Humayun well 
advised contented bimself with scouring the country with 
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his jcavaify and cutting off the supplies The inevil;able 
consequentie soon followed On the mght of April 24 
Bahadur Shah, having crammed his guns with powder 
so that they might burst stole away from his camp m one 
direction, whilst «oooo of his men escaped m another 
Humkyun attacked and plundered the half deserted camp 
and pursued the defeated army to the very gati s of Mandu 
the famous capital of Maiwa He then took' that fortress 
whilst Bahadur Shah who had found his ' way thither 
escaped to Gujrat Humayun following up his advantage 
pursued the fleeing king captured Kambhayat (Cambay) 
and Champanir, then, for a time gave himself up to pleyisure 
whilst his ministers were engaged m de\ ising measures for 
the administration of the conquered kingdom Roused 
from these pursuits by the information that the Afghans 
were successfully asserting their supremacy in Jaunpur 
end that his long absence from Agra was weakening his 
influence Humayun returned to Mandu, hoping to be able 
to m ike i prolonged stay in that central |X>sition 

But the ambition of his younger brothers bad only 
slept Ihey were but awaiting their opportunity The 
evacuation of Gujrat was the signal for the return to that 
country of Bahadur Shah and for the prompt march of that 
king against Ahmedabad then held by Prince Asken 
This action again was the signal for the disaffection 
of Asken A plot was formed by that prince and his 
associates to march with 20,000 men on Agra to assume 


'•there the ensigns of royalty Asken retreated from 
jf*\«iedabad before the army of Bahadur bhah and after 
^ attempt on Champanir which failed hurried 

0 ^ capital An accident alone prevented tl»'» 

^ ^^arrying out of his pi in Marching throng) 
^ ^ ^ 0 ^‘UTitory he came suddenly upon the ^ n h id 
0 5)*^ ^ o ot ^umerous than hts ov ^ 1 he >nfor 

** *-4 cr -^^eign submission ^ihen to Mungtr 
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had however allowed Bahadur Shah to recover all Gujrat 
Prince Hindal had been left it Agra There he had 
not only maintained his authority, but had retaken Kanauj 
which had been captured by Muhammad Sultan Mirza at 
one time a pretender to the Imperial throne but who had 
been latterly content to establish a principality m Audh, of 
which he had made Belgram, a town seventy five miles to 
the north west from Lakhnao, the capital Not satisfied With 
that Hindal had marched on and taken Belgram He then 
pursued his way to Jaunpur From that place he proceeded 
to Agra to meet his brother Up to this he had been loyal 
In the north west Kamrin had been engaged in 
strengthening his position Determined if possible to 
secure India for himself he was concerned especially to bar 
It from invasion from the countries whence his family had 
sprung With this aim m view he had bent all his energies 
to the defence and recaptuie of Kandahar That place had 

been besieged by Sam Mirra in 1 535 but relieved the same 
year by Kamran Two years later however Shah Tahmasp 
succeeded in taking it Thoroughly roused, Kamran 
marched in 1538 to recover it and after a siege which 
lasted many months succeeded 

I hat very >ear and the year which immediately 
foUowcd were crucial > ears m the life of Humayun The 
long cherished plans of the nobles of Afghan descent of 
whom Sher Khan Sur was the inspiring genius came to a 
head mi 3 j8 We have seen how m iSo2 that chieftain 

hid made a nominal submission to Humayun to secure his 
retreat from before Chunar The years which followed 
spent as we have seen by Humayun mainly m Central 
d Western India were well employed by Sher Khan 
^ S35 he conquered Eastern Bihar Two years later 
2, ^j^Jed Bengal He was engaged m securing his 
^ i in that ^o Vince when Humayun returned to 

F SI g ■" Guj«t 

t^Ione which indicated Sher Khan 
most formidable enemy The 
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news of the progress of th^t chief had not been without 
effect in influencing his r^urn from Western India 
Havirig returned he resolved to crush the germ beforl!^^ 
It should be still further devdoped He marched in the 
begmmngof 1538 against Chunar took it after a siege of 
SIX months and then occupied Benares At Benares he 
learned that Sher Khan was still m Bengal engaged in 
besieging Gaur the splendid c ipital whose rums are now 
frequently tenanted by tigers At once he transmitted to 
his enemy a summons to submit Sher Khan refused 
Humayun marched against him and notwithstanding some 
initial losses expelled him from Bengal A few months 
of severe application and he would have fully established 
hib power But at Gaur again as in Western India, the 
careless monarch gave himSelf up to pleasure “ Without 
thought of the past with little care about the future he 
did nothing to ameliorate the condition of the people or 
to secure his new conquest Gaur was his Capua 

Suddenly a succession of troubles roused him from his 
false security First Sher Khan seized by the treachery 
of Its Rajah the strong fortress of Rhotas then, gathering 
idherents he re occupied Bihar ind the passes and laid 
siege to Jaunpur and Chunar Simultaneously with this 
mfoimation came the news that Pnnee Hindal had revolted 
and proclaimed himself emperor at Agra For Humajun 
the careless lighthearted Humayun, the situation was full 
of dinger for the pisses which sepirite Bengal from 
Bihar were hehl by Sher Khan 

* Prince Askeri was still with Humayun His fidelii) 
and the fidelity of the chiefs serving under him were sc cured 
by presents and largesses, and they and their troops 
pushed through the passes and reached Khalgaon (Colgong) 
on the Ganges There Askeri learned that Sher Khan h id 
proclaimed himself king Humayun to whom this infor 
mation had been transmitted advanced then to Mungc r 
(Monghyr) and, with Askeri crossed to the right bank of 
the nver and marched along that bank past Patna as far as 
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Moner near the confluence of the river Son with the 
G mc?es Humayun crossed die Soft and, pushing forvvard 
ttiched, on the fourth day Chausa, at the confluence of 
the Karmnasa and the Ganges As he arrived there about 
nine o’clock in the morning clonds of dust m the distance 
announced the approach of the army of Sher Khan The 
emperors army was fresh that of his enemy had been 
mirching all night An immediate attack therefore was 
counselled Humayun was inclined to concur, but was 
induced by a favourite beg or lord to defer it till the 
morrow The delay was fatal Sher Khan, who occupied 
the road by which the emperor must pass began to throw 
up intrenchments Day followed day and still the attack 
was delayed At hst after a delay of two months most 
prejudicial to the morale of the emperors army Humayun 
who had written pressing letters begging for aid to his 
brothers Hindal and Kamran entered into negotiations 
with Sher Khcm The terms of agreement were easily 
arrived at Already the soldiers of the two armies met 
duly m fnendlv converse when suddenly Sher Khui 
noticing the too great confidence of Humayun took 
advantage of the want of vigilance therefrom resulting to 
surprise his camp in the dead of night So complete was 
the surprise that Humayun wounded m the arm by an 
arrow, escaped only by iirgng his horse into the river He 
lost his seat m the plunge and would liave been drowned 
h id not a water carrier pushed to him his inflated goatskin 
Holding this Humiyun was towtd by the w iter-carner to 
tlu opposite bank * Me inwhile his camp ivas stormed hi^ 

The reward bestowed upon the water earner whose name was Niaam 
will remind the readei of an incident recoraed m the A.rabtan Nights 
Humayun when he had been towed safely to the opposite bank of the 
river had proraiMrd the water cirr er that he wouhl place him on lus 
tlirone Ho'dm., court a sliort time afterw irds at Aaia lie beheld the 
water earner approaching Mindful of his vow he descended and placed 
his preserver on the throne for the remainder of the day Whatever 
orders the water-carrier i sued were obei^ed and the shrewd fellow seized 
the opportunity of placmo his family and his fnends xn positions which 
set jred them igainsl want for the remainder of their da)« 
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harem was captured and his army destro) ed or dispersed 
Accompanied t>y hh brother Asken the emperor rode by 
way of Kadpi la Agr l That he wu able to reach tliat 
plac^m saf^ was due eniirely to the loyalty of a Rajput 
chief who baffted the hot pursuit of the victors 
"The surprise of Chausa gave Btngal and Bihar to 
Sher Khan Determined to press his victory to the utmost 
that chi».ftam advanced towards Agra In that Imperial 
city were the four royal brothers — Hiimayon, tlfe titulir 
entperor Kamran who had marched down frpm the 
Satlaj , Asken who had shared the misfortune of Chausa , 
and Hindal who had raide his submission But each of 
the brothers was still working for his own hand Ilumayun, 
indeed wished foi union — o. union which would be aufticient 
to annihihti Sher Khan On the other hand, Kamran 
able to afford an assistance which would have produced that 
end, saw, or thought he saw in the overthrow of Humayun, 
the first step to his own advancement and resolved there 
fore to return to his own government Making sickness 
his excuse he set out m March, 1559 Asken and Hindal 
were for the moment simple waiters upon Providence 
Left to himself Humayun was sochetred by the suceess 
obtained bv his generals over the advanced guard of Sher 
Khan s army, that he quitted Agra in the beginning of 
April for tht valley of the Ganges, and marched to Kanauj 
Sher Khan reached a point opposite to him by the 
other bank, and for upwards of a month the two armies 
both intrenched watched each other At length the rams 
fell, and a movesment b< came impeiativc Hum lyun then 
crossed the river and again intrenched himself But the 
position was badly chosen and Humayun was compi lied to 
march to a higher ground by i roxd which, to a ccrtiin 
extent, gave his flank to the enemy Sher Kh in notf d tia 
advantage, attaeked the emperor whilst lie was m move 
ment and completely defeated him No victory wis ever 
more aecisive than that of Kanauj Again did the emperoi 
owe his life to friendly aid This tunc that aid was afforded 
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by Shamsuddm Muhamma 4 of Ghazni, aftcrwatds the 
foster father of the illustrious Akbar 

Humayun fled to Agr-e Finding that the plage could 
not be defended against the enemy he stayed there but 
one day and continued his flight through the Panjab 
Realising at last his helpless position Humayun made a 
dash for Kashmir but again Kamran forestalled him 
Baffled m this attempt he then made for Gul Baluch near 
the Indus At the end of January 1541, he reached the 
town of Rohri on the left bank of that river Thus by 
December 1 540 the dissensions and jealousies of the sons 
of Baber had destroyed the work of the founder of the 
Mongol dynasty 

At Rohri the first lecessity was to procure food It was 
not an easy task, for not only were the deserts of Sindh 
sandy but such cultivation as there was in the vicinity had 
been destroyed Sindh was ruled at the time by Shah 
Husen Mirza a man of penetration and sense who had 
realised all the possible disidvantage of giving refuge to 
fugitive princes On hearing of the approach of the two 
sons of Baber he placed Upper Sindh under the charge of 
Mahmud Khan an officer in whom he had confidence with 
instructions to do all in his power to idd to the discomfort 
of Humayun so long as the littei should remain in Sindh 
Carrying out these orders Mahmud Khan hid lud waste 
all the country ibout Rohri In the same spirit when 
Humayun m his dispair summoned Mahmud Khan to 
surrender to him as his suzerain, the fort of Bakkhar, that 
officer politely dealined T o secure the fugitiv c monarch and 
his scanty iollowing from absolute starvation Mahmud 
Khan transmitted to him, however gram and other supplies 
from the fort Humayun revenged himself by immediately 
laying siege to Bakkhat His followin^iad been m the 
interval largely increased by fugitive|PPom Hindustan, 
who had refused to bow their m ck to the Afghan 

Whilst his adherents were engaged in the blockade of 
Balkhar Humayun mule the journey which brought 
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about the most important event of his life hij> marriagc 
with the lady wha was the mother of Akbar Hindal 
had marched in the early days of 1541 from Rohri 
with the intention of occupying the province of Schwan 
or Sevistan With him were his mother Dildar Begum 
and her ladies A rumour had reached Humayun that 
his brother contemplated quitting Sindh to make a raid on 
his own account against Kandahar To aset rtain the truth 
regarding the rumour the emperor journeyed *0 Patur under 
the nominal pretext of paying his rc spects to Dildar Begum 
I Itndal received him with the honours due to the emperor^ 
and the evening ot the day on which he arrived gave an 
entertainment to which all the ladies of the court were 
invited Amongst these was ilamida daughter of Shekh Ali 
Akbar Jami Hindals preceptor a man held m honour by 
reason of his descent from a celebrated saint Huma\ un v is 
fascinated by the bright face beaming with intelligence ol 
tht young girl and finding that though promised to another 
she had not been actually betrothed decl ired th it In w oulct 
mairy her I his declaration mortally offended Hiiidil and 
drew from him the remark thxt he had supposed Hum lyun 
h id come to P itur to pay lus respects to his mother and 
not to look for i young wife that if he persisted m his 
icsolution hf would quit his service I or the moment 
Dildar Begum was not ibh to pacify the two brothers ind 
Humiyun left the pilace in high dudgeon Night hoveter 
brought better eounsfls In the morning 4 reconciliation 
took plict Humayun returned to the pal ice ind wis then 
and there married A few days later he returned with 
his bride to the camp before Bakkhu Hind il who h id ill 
along meditated treason took advant ige of hrs brother s 
absence to march with all his following towards Kindihai 
Hmdals depirture was felt kienly by Humayun ^fu r 
much deliberation he 1< ft a portion of his army to maintain 
the blockade of Bal khu and with the remainder, entered 
the pro\ ince of Sehwan and 1 ud siege to its capit il i town 
of the same n ime Whilst engaged m this siege he was 


1 
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tembly harassed by Shah Husen who, encarr^)ing near him 
with an army cut offhissupfdtes Misfortune then followed 
misfortune The general whom he had left to command 
the blockading force before Bakkhar made terms with 
Shah Husen Humayun was forced to retreat from 
Sehwan with the loss of all his baggage. The repeat was 
most disorderly When Humayun reached Rohn no boats 
were to be found , ind, before he could cause rafts to bp 
constructed, Shah Husen and his army were withm four 
miles of him With difficulty Humayun succeeded in 
crossing the Indus But even there he was not safe The 
general who had made a compact with Shah Husen, Yadgar 
Nasir Mii/i had mide a show of ensuring the passage for 
his sovereign But no sooner was 1 1 um lyun on the right 
bank than he openly renewed his intercourse with Shah 
H usen and dctl ired his revolt Ab indoned by ilmost ill 
his follow! rs by some even of those whom he had most 
trusted Huma>un despondent hopeless of the future begin 
to talk of r< nouncmg worldly affairs of making i pilgrim ige 
to Mecca, and of devoting himsell to religious exercises 
From these thoughts he was diverted by the courage of his 
young wife md bj the entreaties of the followers who yet 
remained true to him 1 ollowing their ad\ ice he quitted 
Sindh \nd entered the deserts of Marwar to implore the 
aid of Maldeo Singh the R ijput ruler of Jodhpur Maldeo 
Singh rt fused the asylum he solicited he lived long enough 
however to see the then unborn son of Humayun sitting 
on the throne of Hindustan 

Wear> and toilsome were the months spent by 
Humayun in the deserts of Rajputana On every side 
he wis lepulsed Driven after man) wanderings, from 
Jaisalmir he was forced to seek a prf carious shelter m the 
greater desert Crossing this, he at length reached after 
incredible suffering from want of water, the fort of Amarkot, 
some eighty miles eastward of Haidarabad There on a 
Sunday October 15 1 542 four days after her arrival, his 
brave wife H imida Banu Begum the companion of all his 
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wandenngs, gave birth to a son, who was to be known to 
the world as Akbar, the second founder of the Mongol 
djmas^ m India 

Huniayun was poor The birth of a son however 
was an event to be celebrated as the happiest of his life 
He summoned then as soon as he had completed his 
thanksgivings to God the chief of his domestic household 
Shekh Jauhar the same whose record of his prfvate lift has 
formed the basis of this article * and asked lam what was 
yet Remaining of the thmgs committed to his charge 
Jauhar replied that he had at the moment onlv a bag of 
musk. Humiyun ordered him to produce the m«sk, then 
breaking it on i China plate he divided it amongst his 
nobles as the loy il present in honour of his son s birth 

The boy who from this momf nt becomes the principal 
personage in the story was named Abul bath Jilaluddm 
Muhammad Akbar Of his three nurses we have owing 
to his care for their relations m after lift a special mention 
The first of these was Mahum Anigih, who attended on 
Akbar from the cradle till after his accession Slu 
would appear to f have had unbounded influence in th< 
harem and o\er Akbar himself She had one son whose 
father was probably Hurflayun and therefore hdfbrothci 
to Akbar I he name of this son was Adhim Khan His 
career was full of adventure but his end w is untimely 1 he 
second nurse was Piehah Jan ^nagah, whose husbind w is 
likewise m the ser\iceof Hamida Begum mother of Akbar 
Their son Zain Khan foster brothei of \kb ir, becami a 
great commander and was one of the ornaments of Akbai ^ 
court He was accomplished no mtan poet played on 
several musical instruments, and had i passion for colleetin 
elephants He died ultimately from excessive drinking h 
only fault The third nurse Ji Ji Anagah who was the 

rbe Tezkereh al \akiat or, Private Memoirs of the Emperir 
Humayott by bhekh Jauhar translated into English by Major Charks 
Stftwatt 1S38 

t Bliochmann s fhe A.miAkban, p 323 
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wet nuise was the wife of the Shamsuddm Muhammad 
who I have already stated sailed the lift of Humayun after 
tilt defeat of Kanauj The same Shamsuddm had besides, 
special charge of the child Akbar with the title of foster 
father Their son who was nourished at the same breasts> 
Mirza Aziz became one of the most loyal and devoted fnends. 
of the great rulei He was a man of a fine and noble 
nature very capable He held ultimately the highest 
offices He was bold enough always to speak his mind 
freely to his sovereign This boldness often offenued Akbar 
but he almost invariably submitted to it He used to say 
Between me and Aziz is a river of milk which I cannot 
cross He survived Akbar some ye irs * 

Under their fostering cire Akbar grew and flourished 
At Amarkot itself indeed he remained onl) two months 
Almost immediately after his birth his f ithf r had been so 
successful in a skirmish with one of the Sindh chiefs that 
ht had tiken possession of the town of Jon on an arm of 
the Indus in the most feitile part of Sindh ind here his 
following had so gre xtly augmented that in December of 
the same year he sent for his wife and child So formidable 
indeed did his position here seem to Shah Husen that he 
m irched against him with a considerable force and, though 
he wis unsuccessful m an assault he blockaded Humayun 
so effectually that the latter consented after consideiabk 
negotiation, and on the condition that he was supplied 
with money and witer carriage to quit Sindh On 
Januar} lo 1543 Humayun cirried this resolution into 
effect Ciossing the arm of the Indus ht marched to 
Sehw m ukmg with him the young Akbai then nine 
months old Before the negotutions had concluded an 

of the pithy saj ings attributed to this able man who was famous 
for his address his intelligence and hib knowledge of histoiy I may be 
]) rnittcd to quote the following A man should murry four wives — a 
I r lan woman to have somebody to talk to a khorasani woman for his 
hoasework a Hindu woman for nuismg his children and a woman from 
Mawarannahr to have some one to whip as a warning to the other three 
— blochmann s Ain 1 Akbari p 327 
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event had happened which as affecting the early life of the 
child prince, deserves sjjecial record 

On April 1 2, a nobleman joined the emperor Bairam w 
a native of Badakhshan the fifth in descent from a famous 
chief Mir Ah Shukr Beg Baharlu Educated at Balkh then 
a flourishing city, he had, at the age of sixteen tntered 
Humiyun s array and had fought in the famous battle of 
K inauj Separated from the emperor in the confusion of 
the defeat h< had taken refuge with the R yah of Sarabhal 
When in Malwa waiting for better times he had met Sher 
Khan, the Afghan victor of Kanauj and that prince h id used 
all his influence to win him over Faithful however to 
the cause of Humayun Bairam refused all his offers and 
fled in company with Abul Kasim goternor of Gwiliar to 
Gujrat Ihey were surpiised and taken during their flight 
by the lar^e retinue of in ambissidor of Sher Khan 
returning from that place The arab issador mistook Abul 
Kisim, a man of imposing stature for Bairim incl was 
about to kill him when B urani stepped forward and 
exclaimed in a manly voice It is I who am Buram 
No Slid Abul Kasim I im indeed Bairam this man 
IS my f iithful attendant so bra\ t and so f iithful that he 
wishes to sacrifice himself for me so let him go The 
ambassador believed Abul K isim beheaded him as Bairam 
and released the true Bairam who succeeded in reaching 
Gujrat 1 hence undf r pretext of sailing for Mecca, he 
embarked at Suiat for Sindh and joined his master it Jon 
We shall see liter on how he was appointed guardian to the 
Princi Akbar md how greatly he influenced his destiny 
It was Humayun s object to reich Kandahar with the 
hope of securing that important place But the treacherous 
Shah Husen had sent information of his movements to 
Kamran and tliat prince had ordered Askeri then it K in 
nahar to put that city in a state of defence and to wayhy 
and seize their eldest brother Askeri m ide all his arrange 
mejits to surprise Humayun in his camp near Shal Mustang 
His plan would have succeeded but for the devotion of an 
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Uzbtk Chupi Bahadur by name, who managed to elude the 
vigxl nice of his chief and convey to Huraayun the informa- 
tion that the enemy wis approaching Humijun had but 
the time to place his wife Hamida Begum on horseback 
md to mount himself and gallop off accompanied bv forty 
men and tw 0 ladit b As for the young child then but a 
year old, the father md mother both felt that the rapid 
journey which h id been forced upon them on horseback m 
inclement we.ii'ther across a w iterless desert would be fatal 
Akbai was left under charge of the faithful Shamsuddin 
ifterwirdb better known as Atgah Khan to the* tender 
mercies of his uncle 

Askeri beha\ cd kindlj to the child He sent him mlo 
Kandahar to be under charge of his own wife Sultanum 
Begum and whilst he treated cruelly the other nobles 
whom he had captured he allowed Shamsuddin and the 
three nurses I have named to continue their ministrations 
It testifies to the sweetness of the young prince s dispo 
sition that in a very short time he won the affection of his 
aunt who as long as the child was in her charge exerted 
herself to make him as little sensible is possible of the loss 
of his mother 

^kbar had been brought to Kandahir on December 
*5 1543 He remained there carefully tended till the 
autumn of the year 1545 During those two yeai s his father 
had greatly restored his affairs and in October, 1^45 he 
w as advancing at the head of a considerable force from 
Sistan with the avowed intention of making a bid for 
Kandahar Kamran who ruled Afghanistan from Kabul, 
Was resolved thit however successful might be his brother 
bid for Kandahir he should not recover his child No- 
sooner then did he learn that Humayun was marching up 
the Helinund than he dt spatched a conhdentiaJ officer to 
Ivandah ir with instructions to take possession of the young 
pi met md bring him to Kabul 

It was not quite certain that his orders would be obeyed 
rht tus which united together the sons of Baber were 
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ever the ties of interest, and the surrender of Akbar 
depended entirely upon the opinion which miglit prevail 
tn the mind of Prince A&ken as to the line of conduct 
best (or hi£» interests When the confidential messenger 
of Kainiun readied Kandahar Asken called i council of 
his ministers md chief officers to debate as to the reply 
which should be given In that council opinions were 
divided Some advised that the child shoultl be restored 
to his father who was close to K indahar with a force 
which they believed to be irresistible , others dreaded 
incurring the displeasure of the powerful Kamran Asken 
would appear to have been for some time in doubt as 
to the course he should purste The fear of Kamran 
prevailed Humayun was generous and would pardon 
K imran would neither forget nor forgive Notwithstanding 
then the inclement season of the year the young Akbar 
was despatched, still attended by Shamsuddin and his 
three nurses to Kabul 

1 he journey was attended with some difficulty because 
Kamran could not depend upon the loyalty of the 
distg^ct chiefs to himself should they become aware that 
the son of Humayun was being conveyed as a prisoner 
Many were the precautions taken to disguise the rank and 
name of the bov prmce At length after the secret had 
more than once narrowly escaped discover} ,the party re lehed 
Gha/ni 1 he journey thence to Kabul was accomplished 
without adventure There Akbar wis confided to the 
charge of his great aunt, Khau^adah Begum a lidy- of the 
hightsi consideration the favourite sister of the Lraperor 
Baber and in every way worthy of that preference It 
need scarcely be added that this illustrious lady be'-towecl 
upon him all the care of a mother 

Whilst Akbar was thus being tenderly c ired for by the 
Begum his father, Humayun had besieged K indahar and 
taken it The news of tins event had so alarmed K imran 
that he at once removed Akbir from thr custody of his 
great aunt threw his governor the faithful Sh imsuddin 
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into prison ind placed him m his own palace the Bala 
Hissir under charge of servants devoted to himself 

The two years which followed were remarkable for i 
succession of events all more or less affecting the young 
prince Humayiin by a senes of soccessfiil marche*! 
enticed Kamrin fiom Kabul November 15, 1545* and 
capturing that city legamed his son whom he at once 
restored to the ehirge of Shamsuddin His wife Hamida 
Begum, arrive i early in the following spring Her arrival 
w IS the sign il for the perform mce of the rite the most 
important m the eirly life of a Muhammadan chdd the 
rite of circumcision The ceremony observed on the 
occasion was magnificent md Humayun celebrattd it bj 
bestowing rewirds upon the most distinguished of his 
idh( rents 

Ihen occurred another turn m th< wheel of fortune 
Huma>unmide an expedition into Badakhshan Itwis 
successful but whilst the victor w is arringing the ad 
ministiation of the countr} he fell dangerously iH Kamran 
was at the time a fugitive in Sindh but no sooner did he 
hear of his brothers illness than he marched on Kabul 
and took it Once again did the young Akbar fall into 
the hands of his ambitious uncle As a consequence, 
Sh imsuddin was dismissed and the cart of the child 
entrusted to the st rvants of Kamran 

Then occurred the most perilous crisis in the lift of 
the young prince Iht recovery of Kabul by Kamran 
h id bet n a surprise efiectt d by i prince who had not the 
meins to ntain his conquest Humayun advanced to 
ret ike K ibul defeated the army which Kamran despatched 
to hinder his progress and laid siege to the city He took 
the outtr fortifications and had reduced the garrison to 
extremity when Kamran to check the lire of the besiegers 
ordered his men to expose Akbar on the part of the wall 
where the fire was the hottest * The information of this 

1 his fact IS stated by Abul 1 a?! and by Nizam qddm Ahmad author 
of the J abagat 1 Akban hut Shekh Jauhar only states that Kamran 
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barbarity reached the ears of Huraiyun and the firing 
ceased on that side Meanwhile the child was uninjured 

A few days later Kamran succeeded in escaping fiom 
Kabul, and Humayun re occupied the city He found 
Akbar his mother and all the ladies of his household 
perfectly safe The f iithful Shamsuddin once more assumed 
charge of the child a\hilst the emperor proceeded to pursue 
Kafnran into Badakhshan After a short campaign Kam 
ran surrendered August 2 a, 1548 was pardoned and 
treated with generosity and assigned the province of 
Khutlan Humiyun returned to embrice his son at Kibul 

According to all ippearance the dangers which had 
encircled the life of the young prince from his infancy had 
disappeared His fathers authority was it last securel) 
founded in A.fghanistin and on its borders He received 
all the attention due to the first prince of the blood royal 
But m those dajs it was necessary that a sovereign who 
wished to retain power should leave nothing to chinct 
Humayun would aiipeir to have been wanting alike in that 
large compiehension and energy necessary to consolidate 
an empire Certain it is that Kami in igam rebelltd lo 
put an e nd to his brother s pretensions Hum lyun who i id 
returned to Kabul quitted th it cit) (1530) leaving Akbar 
then in his eighth jear the nominal governor under the 
guardianship of Muhammad K isim Khan B irl is, a noble 
man one of the pirns ms of Kimran but now Humayun s 
trusted counsellor I hen occurred one of those surprises 
so common m those days of disorder Humiyun who had 
marched from K ibiil to crush Kamran, was himself surpnst d 
by Kamran at Dera Kipchak Kamran re occupied Kabul 
and became mastf r for the third time of the person of his 
n< phew 

Not however for long Humayun who hid escaped 

threatened to expose him The cruelties perjietrated by Kamran during, 
this siege vere so terrible and so wanton that it is diflicult to believe that 
he would have been withheld by any moral consideration from committing 
the outrage attnbuted to him in the text 
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sliglidy wounded, from the fidd ?»f Dera Kipch^k^ rallied 
his irmy at Aadcrab marched against Kabul Kaijjrao 
issued from that city to meet him and the two armies met 
at Shutargardan> the pass used m our time by Sir h i tderick 
Roberts in his march to Cabul in 18*^9 After i bloody 
fight Humayui gained the victory— a victory the mote 
precioi » to hiir as on its conclusion he was delighted by 
the appearance on the field of his son Akbar ot whose 
fate he had been uncertain On his arrival at' Kabul 
Humayun bestowed upon his son a rich jaghir 

From this time Akbir began to take a prominent and 
active part in State affairs When only in his tenth year, 
he commindcd an irmy corps which proceeded* from 
Ghazni to co operate with the emperor in an expedition 
igainst Rangash a fertile valley extending across the 
Sulaiman range now subject to tht chief of Kohat The 
year following saw the complete collapse of Kamran and 
that favourable turn in his ififairs which made Humayun 
resolve to recoier India 

Mention has been made of the illustrious nobleman, 
Bairam Khan who had joined the Emperor at Jon 
When Humayun first marched to Kabul he had appointed 
13 air im governor of Kandahar, and, during the events I 
have recorded Bairam had faithfully administered that im 
portant districts When Humavun decided to re conquer 
India he summoned Biirim to Kabul with all the troops 
he tould collect Three and a half months after Baiiam s 
irrival there, August 31, 15154 Humayun and Akbar the 
latter m his thirteenth yeai ijet out at the he id of 3000 
horse leasing Bairam to bring on the artillery infantry 
and stores Humayun ind Akbar marched on Jalalabad, 
ind t mb irked there on i rift on the Kibul iiver They 
n ach Peshawar then an integral portion of Afghanistan, 
m the last week of Uectmber and on the last day of the 
>eir encamped on the banl of tiu Indus 1 here Bairam 
joined them, three days later, with themun body ot tlie 
inny 
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Humayua crossed t^ne ladus die very daj o£ Bairsm s 
arrival, and marching rapidlj forward, reached the Jaland 
h ir tvidioui meeting an enemy Then he divided 

hiS army, sendtog Bairam Khan against the Afghan 
general enc imped between Kilanur and Jalandhir, whilst 
accompanied by '\kbir ht mnehed on and occupifd 1 ahor 
/(FebnEiry 24 1555) amid the acclamations of the people 

Whilst from that ccntial position the emperor and his 
son rook measures to secure the country ns far as the 
batlnj Bairam marched agunst his Afghan enemies These 
fell back before him Bairam followed them across the 
Sudaj caught them at Machhiwnra four miles from the left 
bank of that river ind inflicted upon them i crushing 
defeat Sirhmd wis the immediate prize of this g^eat 
victory Ihe permanent effects were still greater It 
forced Sikandar Shnh one of thw Afghan pretenders to the 
empire to concentrate his forces and march against Bairam 
To the assistance of Bairam the young Akbar then led a 
force from Lahoi Humayiin following a few dajs later 
1 hev found Sikandar Shah besieging Bairam m the town 
of Sirhind They endeavoured at once to cut off the 
supplies of jthe besieging army I Ins endeavour brought 
on a general action (June 22, 1553)— the hrst in which 
Akbai then m his fifteenth year was engaged The 
bittle hotly contested termmited m the complete tiiumph 
ofHumayun It was decisive On February 23 Humayun 
re entered Dihli after an ibscnce of fifteen years as a 
conqueror 

No time was lost in securing the remaining parts of his 
former empire Agra surrendered without a blow The 
mam danger at this period pioceeded from thf ambition of 
the generals of the victor One of these Abul Maali a 
special favourite of Humayun who had tilen <0 himself 
the credit of the victory of Sirhind and to whom had been 
committed the command of the inn) ol the Panj ib dis 
placed so much self seeking that Humayun despatched 
Akbar to supersede him Bair im Khan appomte 1 Ataltq 
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or guardian to the young prince, nocontpamed him on this 
mission To the prince Abul Maali deserted by his officers 
made an ungraceful submission and Akbar then put his 
army in motion to expel Sikandar Shah from the hilly dis 
tricts leading to Kashmir where he had taken refuge On 
his march information reached him that his father had 
fallen down the stone staircist of his palace and been 
killed (J''nuary 24 f556) 

It IS said o'" the present Fmperor of Austria that when 
It tht age ot eighteen he w is informed that by the ahdi 
cation 01 his grandfather and the renunci ition of his father 
at a most critical peiiod in the fortunes of the empire he 
was requested to assume the vac int seat he remained silent 
for a lew minute^ and then exclaimed ‘ lih habi. m me 
ftigend veiloren (I have lost my youth) If such a 
thought torced itself into the mind of the >0110^, mm of 
eighteen, much more strongly must it hive occurred to the 
boy but a few months ov er fourteen whose life till th it 
moment had been one long series of dangers and ad\ enture 
To secure for him in uncontested succes'^ion, the nobles of 
Dihli concealed from the public for seventeen dijs the 
infoimation that Humayun was dead But the throne of 
the deceased prince had not b( en so firmly founded but 
that It was proof >gunst adventure 

At the ver) moment of his de ith the titular succes''or 
of Slur Khin Muhammad Shah Adel Shih master of 
Bihir and Bengal was collecting forces at Chunar to expi 1 
the lurki invader On hearing of the death of Humayun 
he dtsp Itched his best general Rajah Hemu Bakal against 
Akbai As Hemu ipproiched At^ia the officer who com 
manded there Tsk mdar Khan a descendant of the Uzbek 
Kings evacuated the place and fell back on Dihli There 
T irdi Beg Khan of Furkistm a nobleman who had been 
the companion of Humayun on miny a battlefield com 
minded As Hemu approached T irdi Beg sallied foith 
to meet him and was defe ited Completely disheartened 
he hastily evacuited the capital and with Iskandar 
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Khan» frll back on Akbar 1 hat prince had meanwhile 
been advancing to relieve the capital and had reached the 
inains of Panipat seventy eight miles to the north of it 
There Henui met him and there the decisive battle for the 
possession of India between the Turks and the Afghans 
was fought November 5 1556 Hotly was it contested 
The advantage at hrst lay with Hemu, for with his 
elephants and horsemen he broke the left wing of the 
Turki army He turned then on the centre where 
Akbar md Bairam commanded in person Standing up in 
his howdah for he rode an elephant to encour ige his men 
he was wounded m the eye by an mow While suffering 
from the extreme torture a young nobleman of the Turki 
elan to which liairara himself belonged Shah Kuli Mahram 
by name, dashed forvv ml and forced tht elephant to the 
place where Akbar stood 1 he capture of Hemu decided 
the battle The victory gave the emjnre to Akbtr The 
dite on which it was fought marks the cessation of the 
youth of tht gieitest ot the Mongol so\ereigns of the 
leil founder of tht dynisty which ruled is well is governed 
u”td another battle of Panipit (Januiry 1761) proved that 
Its day was virtually over 1 he young prince now become 
emperor refused on the 1 ist day of his youth to stain hi^ 
sword with the blood of his prisoner though strongly incited 
to the bai batons act by his gi ardian whose bloodthirstiness 
uid cruelty lost him the affection of his soveieign Ihe 
^r( itncss of tht chardcti r of Akbar as a m m and as a 
^jovereign after his ascent to the thione is attested by the 
records of the Am 1 Akbari of Abul 1 a /1 Allami the 
btest and best translation of which wvs published in 1873 
by the lamented Professor Blochmann for the Asiatic Society 
ot Bengal This stormy childhood — stormy fiotn its very 
cradU — proved i school well fitted for one who had to work 
out the regeneration of an empire G B AlALirso\ 
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In the months of August September October, and 
November of 1884 there was a seemingly endless 
stream of Chinese soldiers marching on the north-cast 
frontier of Tongking The French demands for an 
indemnity had been refused the Marquis T seng had 
received his passport and the order had gone out to 
the eighteen provinces to prepart for war It was a 
queer sight this array of braves marching down to 
dispute the way with some of the most warlike troops 
in the world for France sent her best fighting men to 
Tongking On the roid they might have been taktn 
for a hug( caravan or a senes of caravans for the 
regiments were broken up into long striggliog bands 
Quite half of the men wore no unitorms these like the 
firearms and stores of all kinds were carried down in boxes 
to the frontier md to the various entrep6ts ahd the 
warrior was only decked out and armed when he arnved 
at the tront The officers jogged along easily on hill 
ponies with huge wooden padded saddles and stirrups 
heavy enough to brain a man Those of higher rank 
and bigger girth of waist progressed still more comfort 
ably in chairs carrud by four or six groaning bearers 
Some of these were ncketty, bl ick oilcloth covered 
constructions others smart in blue cloth, and decked 
out w ith braid and tassels The generals ti ivelled in 
huge green sedans cirried b> eight coolies heralded by 
minor officials and servants on scraggy pomes, with 
strings of flag bearers gong men guards and injscel 
laneous ra^phiuffins 

The Chinese consider that they defeated the French, 
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and forced them to sue for peace I saw a great deal 
of the Chinese armies and all their fighting Their 
successes real or imaginary will have a considerable 
infiuence, not only in China but on her relations with the 
Western powers, and more particularly with Great Bntiin 
It may therefore be worth considering m some detail 
what the Luh Ying or Green Flag did, what it is likely to 
be capable of doing and what the Imperial Government 
will do with It now that it has found out its faults and 
potentialities 

Troops came pouring into Lang son during the autumn 
and were passed on soutliwards but nothing was done for 
weeks except fatigue work the building of forts and the 
digging up of the soil The F rcnch did not move out of 
the flat delta lands for a long time The weather was not 
favourable and theic were not enough troops to attack Lang 
son Moreover, great prep irations were necessary for the 
commissariat and the finding of means of transport occu 
pied time For fifty miles the army would have to march 
through a country almost entirely barren The Tongkmese 
were none too willing to go to Lang son for hundreds of 
them had been killed m the Bic Le affair Ihe work 
expected of them was very severe their treatment m many 
cases especially by the artillerymen was brutal in the 
extreme and when to this was added the chance of being 
killed by tlie Chinese it was not to be wondered at that 
they hung bick and had to be enrolled almost by force and 
then guarded like so many prisoners 

The Chinese got tired of waiting and emboldened by 
what they considered the fear of the enemy They 
-encroached farther and farther on the low unduliting 
country between Bac Le and Phu Lang Thuong the 
French advanced post and farther east on the uppei 
waters of the Loch Nam river towards DongTrieu 
another French outpost They burnt d villages and 
levied contnbutions on the country side and at last 
their advanced guard appeared within three miles of 
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Phu Lang Thuong* and r^nsacked a \ illage a thousand 
jardj from the stockade 

I he eighty miflimbtreguns soon dislodged them anddrove 
them back but the country was harassed so contmually that 
General dt Negrierwas forced toadvance^in order to clear his 
immediate front Phis was m the beginning of October, 1 8^4 
The Chinese retired on Kcp, a \ illage about nine miles from 
Phu-Lang Thuong and there resolved to make their stand 
They h id three or four rude forts or rather earthwork re 
doubts formed of clods of earth pierced for n6e fire, but 
with no cannon The \ illage itself la> on the northern or 
farther slope of a low hill looking down on a lakelet of 
paddy fields and was surrounded by a thick wall of clay 
burnt almost into bnck by the sun and loopholed all round 
On both sides of this and upon it grew the dense bamboo 
fence so invxnable in all fongkinese villages except those 
fir away in the hills On the southern side were a number 
of low hills thiekl) covered with brush and seconaary jungle 
Winding round the base of these was the Mandarin 
Road the dirt ct route from longking to China It wa«- 
over these hills through the bi ush that the P rench made 
their attack The artillery took position on in elevation 
and soon drove the Chinamen out of their forts but they 
did not go far In the meantime in accordance with the 
tercotyped celestial notion of fighting a battle, a large body 
cime round on the French right and threatened to turn their 
flank W hile the bulk of N t grier s column was engaged 
with this enemy Captain (now Commandant) Portoul the 
chief of the staff with a few of the Chasseurs d Afrique and 
i small body of infantry m ide a detour on the left and 
sei/id a temple in the Chinese rear cutting off their retreat 
b) the direct ( hinaroad ind capturing almost all the Chinese 
officers ponies ind sed in ch iirs Me inwhile the Chinamen 
hid been dnien b ick on the right some retreating on the 
villige some on the hills to the cast Lang Kep was now 
itticked on nearly every side but it nevei thought of sur 
render The I rench artillerv were firing shrapnel at about 
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three hundred yards range from the rising ground where 
now the chief fort is, and did great execution notwithstand- 
ing that live bamboo stops a great deal By and by the 
fence was cut down and torn into raggedness clouds of 
dust rose as every now and then a house fell m, but the 
Chinese defenders, some six or se\ en hundred strong, md 
mostly ensconced behind thick mud walls kept bring away 
all the time though m very straggling fashion Still, they 
never stopped dtogether and met the F rt nch shouts with veils 
of defiance and occasional brays on a hoarse trumpet Three 
times the French chaiged up to the gate but it was blocked 
up as solidly as the mud wall and although some of them got 
near enough to fire thiough the Chinese loopholes they were 
beaten back Hill bamboos are not cut through m a hurry 
Then a couple of guns were brought up and fired at the 
gate till a breach \\as effected If the wretched Chinamen 
had had the most elementary notion of how to aim a rifle 
they could have prevented this just as they could have shot 
down far more men during the assaults if they had been 
instructed But the best trained marksmen m the world 
simply bla/e away anyhow in their first action and the Kep 
garrison had never been trained, at all The storm of 
mttratlle and the shell at such’close quartern was more than 
human beings could endure and at the next attempt the 
French got m 

Then began a terrible stiugglc m the narrow winding 
lanes between the houses Frenchmen and Chintnun 
fought literally hand to hand and the strength was not 
always with the white man -5, Many a puny Gaul was only 
sa\ ed by having his bayonet fixed and knowing how to use 
It A big French captain, a powerful man with a \oice 
like a trombone that made him known all over the aim\ 
got to hand grips with an equally brawny Chinaman and 
the Celestial had the better^of the struggle He got the 
Frenchman down and was just seizing his knife to cut 
his foeman s head ofiT when the lieutenant colonel of the 
regiment blew his brains out with a revolver and the cap am 

o 
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scrambled, bathed in blood, from beneath the dead body 
I he Frenchmen were m the greater number?», and the 
Chinese hid no notion of getting together for defence or 
retreat They were killed off separately withcMit mercy 
ind next day the Tongkmese Ttradheur^ made a large 
P3rramid of their heads 

At Chu twenty miles over the hills to the east and almost 
at the same time as at Kep another desperate struggle took 
place 1 here, the French were not so numerous and the 
Chinese did not allow themselves to be hemmed m In 
fact they got a company of the 1 1 ith of the line into a par 
ticularly tight place, and would have avenged the Kep 
slaughter if they had had any system or anyone to lead 
them But it was simplt indiscriminate mob work and 
before they had made up tlieir minds what to do the artillery 
h id found them out and time shell were bursting about their 
tars The Chinamen fell back on the hills and the French 
men did not follow them up 1 hey had not enou|^ men 
ind they were not sufficiently prepared to send even a flying 
column 

Each Chinese camp was surrounded by a five foot mud 
wall or breastwork with crude loopholes for the defenders 
to fire through No atumpt \vas made to clear away the 
brush or any other cover so as to foim a glacis As a matter 
of fact, the Chinese thought their forts impregnable There 
were usually four weak gates to the camp and m front of 
the mam g itc was the house of the general m command 
The regiment il colonels and the higher officers generally 
had sep irate dwellings a little retired from the men but all 
of them placed so as to look down a lane to the limit of 
then respective section The artillery commanders had their 
battenes diawn up m front of their doois and a considerable 
proportion of the ammunition m their parlours They would 
ixrsist in ketping the guns down m the hollow at the 
f ntrench( d camp 1 he pack mules they said would cirrv 
them up to the forts fast enough when they were wanted 
When general m chief came round, all the camps and 
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forts wcsre <fecorate4 with flags {Wanted m rows on the 
ground according to the battalion to which they^ belonged 
Everybody wore full umform, and guns were fired off pro# 
tniscuously on these fortunately rare occasions 

The Hi«i lived m tents pr more often m rough and ready 
thatched huts built of branches of trees, and as nearly ns 
]>o$sible in a line as the nature of the groui^ permitted 
They were large, but all built it n few paces from one 
another From ten to thirty men lived in tach hut, and 
each section had its cooking pots menls and other 
arrangements in common the fireplace being the pnmi 
tive three bncks The dwellings were hardly ever used 
except for sleeping purposes 1 he braves lived far from 
badl), according to their modest ideas of good living 
Each man had his crockery bowl each mess had its 
huge iron pan for cooking Huge quantities of rice were 
heaped up m every camp and served out with no niggard 
hand Pork and pork fat there were an abundance Vegetable 
gardens sprang up in the neighbourhood N umbers of pedlers 
with refreshment stalls followed the troops and ministered 
to the wants of the epicure b> the supply of the bean- 
curd the salt fish and brews of different! inds of vegetables, 
from nettles to bamboo shoots in which the peasant delights 
The officers had their ragouts of chickens and ducks 
their jars of soy and peanut and other oils , their bottles 
of wmc mostly in old champagne quarts with Chinese 
labels of a magniloquence calculited toconviita teetotaller 
On the whole, the Chinese umies wcie fir fiom badly off 
They had guns that could fire quite is fast as the F rench 
men s and seeing that they 1 new how to let them off and 
had millions of cartridges handy they wrre reasonabf) 
confident They bid cannon too some fiom thur own 
arsenals, vvith vaunting inscriptions on them for e\ i ry man 
to read, Kfuppguns ind Vavisseurs, illn< wand formidable 
looking, with little red flags ^tuck in the muzzle or in the 
breach they had machine gun«, and locket troughs 
toipedOGs and electric cable, st'll roF^d up n the cods in 
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which It had come down, but full of momentous possibilities 
1 he> had all the new fancied and hateful thmjrs that the 
obnoxious Flanciman had and some over 1 herefore 
they were nearfy vainglorious 

Meanwhile they were labouring away every day at their 
work^- They built forts on all the highest hills first then 
they went on building them on the lower eminences These 
forts were simple ramparts of sods run round the top of 
the hill crenelated at regular distances but it never occurred 
to any Chiraman to look through the loopholes to see 
what they covered, or indeed to see whether a lower 
shoulder of the hill did not let the enemy approach quite 
close under shelter 1 he rc moval of the sods and e irth for 
the walls sufficed to make a trenen When the outer 
walls were finished, they built a redoubt When that was 
done they made shellproof trenches below then the\ 
put ap bamboo fences and entanglements outside and 
finally they dug paths ui> the hillside \ery often m 
the shape of steps, so that the stoutest old mandarin 
could walk up with some degree of comfort In the forts 
a lieutenant oi some officer of no great rank was in 
command but the irrangeraents were not nearly so 
comfortable as in the camps of the valley, though every fort 
had Its store sheds of rice 

Discipline was kept up fairly well E\ery nowand again 
i man would be beheaded for insubordination or stealing 
or attempting to desert In the more serious cases the 
culprit w IS tied to a stake in the ground with his head 
bound to his heels and left there to starve for many days 
be foie he w is killed On the whole howevei there was 
little of this sort of thing All day long the men were 
hard at woik At night a surreptitious opium pipe or 
two and a little gambling on pay d xys kept their spirits 
up almost IS much as the long delay of the French 
This was so prolonged that the Chinese began to believe 
that they were ntvei coming at all though they had 
constant news from the enemy s outposts A cantinier 
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at Kep — the French h id the inconceivable folly or zn 
sounance to «illow a Chinaman to start a grog shop at 
their most advanced post, withm half a dozen miles 
of the Chinese — kept them informed of all movements, 
and furnished therti with a most miscellaneous and abun 
dant supply of the gossip which the French linesmen 
indulged in over their apdrtlifs This latter item soothed 
the sutlers 1 icerated feelings much more than it enlightened 
or gratified the Chinese leaders 

After a time the effect of the severe handling of the 
Chinese at Kep and Chu died aw ly It was necessary to 
keep up the food supplies and so bands were sent recon 
noitrmg day after day nearer to the I rench posts Rice 
was carried off in large quantities from a village a mile and 
a half from the French fort at Kep The longkinese 
inhabitants afterwards voluntirily took supplies to the 
Chinese camp Throughout tht war m lict the sym 
pathies of the inhabitants at aii) late of the northern part 
of Tongking were entirely with the Chincst The Chinese 
^ooked upon them as an infeiior net certainK but the 
French soldicis did the same lobbed them with equal 
unconcein and kicktd and brut illy illtreated them into the 
bargain I he Chinese were elder bi others, not always 
very kindly ones but they could make then wishes under 
stood by other me ins than by the point of the b lyonet or 
the toe So wherever the Chinese went they got what 
they wanted intl the French ne\er heard of their where 
abouts till aftei the forage paity wis gone Ihen the 
village headmen would come in with i sickly calf and a tray 
full of eggs mostly half h itched or dubious in other ways 
called the French commindant their fuher and mother and 
the protector of the poor signed a paper d< daring th( ir 
submission to the Republic received a few -strings of 
saptques^^^ a patriotic oration through the intc rpreter and 
then went home again with their toigues m their cheeks 
and vmLscc capitame on their lips Mu/ see is merci and 
capztaine is the invmible form of idJrtss to <\try white 
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man whether he be gener^, merchant, 5tfder, or only a 
blessed ibreigiier If they had not made this submission, 
the village would have been bnrnt for^harbounng the 
Chines^, and anybody caughtr who looked tf he might be 
a headman, would have been shot On one oe«s»on, in 
dend, a French reconnoitring party did come across the 
Chinese That was the way they put it , but the Chinese 
stated It the other way The French were m a hollow 
and suddenly the heights all round about became alive with 
Chinamen A messenger had to be sent oflf at a gallop *0 
Chu for help The Chinamen had not the sense to stop 
him and though about three hundred men fired at him not 
one of them knew enough to hit him But they killed a 
lot of the Foreign Legion men before relief could come up 
from Chu Then they cleared out before the French shell 
Thus it happened that Generil de Negtier had again 
to clear the trench front before the regular march- on 
Lang son began 1 he Chinese had established themselves 
in considerable numbers in and near a market town called 
Ha Ho only two or three hours march from Chu The 
I rench marched against them something over 2 ooo strong 
and with two batteries of eighty milhmetre guns mounted on 
mules There were perhaps 6 ooo Chinamen The poor, 
misguided creatures confident m their new guns, ventured 
to attack the French in the open They rushed forward 
biasing away wildly and m no semblance of order They 
were of course easily beaten and lost very heavily The 
French occupied Ha Ho Early tlie next morning the 
same Chinamen who had been so thinned out by the French 
fire the day before, with reinforcements from Mm Bop, a 
cluster of forts not far behind, came on again Again they 
advancid to the attack yelling their utmost and blarmg 
away vigorously on their trumpets They even brought 
some Krupp guns into action and with shell too that ex 
ploded This was the only occasion during all the Tong 
king fighting u hen the Chinese managed to get their sh^I to 
burst Itwis only on two or three occasion^ that they used 
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thejr and, when they did, the shell, except on 

thii. ijwe oceasKHi suhply flopped hannlessljr mto the groupd 
like j^n4 Of course the Chinamen were beaten 

Without any cohesicm, vhthout the slightest notion bow to 
use their guns beyond discharging them bdieving the noise 
they made and the yelling they kept up to be as good a 
means of overthrowing the French as any other, they were 
•simply throwing away their lives and discon''agmg them 
selves for later work under more advantageous circum 
stajatces One 1 egiment from the north of Kwang Si or 
from Hunan distinguished itself by reckless audacity 
They had banners with a most artistically ferocious green 
tiger on them by way of device instead of the usual 
commanders name and their own style They led the 
attack, and lost a large proportion of the Chinese killed of 
the day but they had no greater measure of success than 
the rest and they had knocked the sights off their rifles 
tinder the impression that they obstructed the view 
When their first wind was gone and the French shell 
and bullets still continued to thin their groups they got 
behind shelter like the rest rem lined there till the French 
charged them with the bayonet ind then bolted Not only 
were the Chinese completely beaten, but General de 
N^ier after his manner, was so energetic m pursuit that 
the Chinese hid not time to rdly m defence of the Mui Bop 
forts and these fell without an effort I arge quantities of 
military stores ind the army treasure chest — some two or 
three thousand chop dollars— were captured along with 
a considerable number of Martini Henry and Remington 
rifles, together with some dynamite 

This defeat was more discouraging to the Chinamen 
than the French realised for the moment 1 hey had just 
had a success m surrounding a company and behevt J that 
they might attempt something bolder with a possible ch ince 
of success — at any rate without any great clis istcr But 
here they were overwhelmed by the headlong energy ot 
Genenl do Ncgner and had not the chance of ‘•aving aiiv 
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thing but whit they carried with them Henceforward 
the> resolved to confine themselves to the defence 
of mountain passes and forts and on the three pos- 
sible lines of march, for Mui Bop opened the wa) to 
a Unrd they redoubled their endeavours to make them 
impassable 

They might well consider them impregnable Probably 
the. Mandarin Roid through Bac Le and Thanh Moi was 
so The road beyond the mythical Bridge of the Goddess 
of Mercy wound in a cramped \ alley through forests al^ng 
the base of an abrupt line of limestone rocks several 
hundred feet high the route cut every here and there at 
right angles by deep torrent beds on the farther side of 
each of which was a log breastwork Forts masked bv tht 
trees caverns m the cliff face turned into strongholds 
opportunitu s for ambuscade at every step were likely to 
have justified Celestial confidence But the F rench did not 
attempt to force a way General de Negrier made a recon 
naissance m force fiom Kep and then hurried lound by 
water to Chu Both brigades m irched north from this b / 
the Dong Sung road For two or three miles on either 
side of this \ illage now a huge entrenched camp both sides 
of the dehle were lined with forts Lvery eminence bee 
hive shaped hills —a cross between the Vosges and the 
Yorkshire wolds — covered with tall coarse grass ind from a 
few hundred to i thousand feet high had its forts When 
the I* rench came in sight descending from the Deo Vang 
ridge the line of forts on either side of the valley, each fort 
w ith Its banners streaming and waving defiantly was grand 
m the extiemc and seemed to foretell days of desperate 
fighting Well might the Chinese think it was a task 
beyond the stre ngth of an army 6 ooo strong So it would 
have been if the Chinese had mounted or had known how 
to use, their Gatling and Nordenfeldt guns, or even if they 
had been able to make a proper use of their small arms 
But all except a few of the machine guns were left behind at 
Lang son and Cua ai and faither back on the road to 
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as far as Nan Nmg Fu Moreover the men got confused 
with their miscellaneous nfles 

The French earned their quaire vin^t tie nwniagm to 
the tops of hills on mule back, shelled the forts comfortably 
from a distance and then sent the troops up the slope when 
the fort garrisons were thoroughly disorginised and had fired 
half the cartridges in their belts it nothing it ill Never 
thtless the first few forts offered more or less resistance 
and one of them even drove back i company of the Foreign 
Legion in disorder But the majority of them found too 
late that except by getting on the top of the earthworks 
they could not cover anyone coming up the hill that 
their loopholes only enabled them to fire str light before 
them ind that the cisemates were almost entiiely useless 
till the enemy was almost upon them and got so choked 
up with smoke from n single volley that no one could set 
before him Moreover the garrisons were far too small 
no reinforcements were sent up from the camp below 
and the French were allowed to dispose of them piece 
ncnl 1 he heights which the I n nch captured on the first 
diy coveied a score or njorc of lower works and the next 
day the 'irtillery alone forced the evacuation of almost all 
of them 

It w IS a terrible blow to the Chinese and no wonder 
Here they had been labouring for months at the building 
of these defences each one of which seemed to them 
capable of resisting for hours if not altogether impregnable 
Still notwithst Hiding all their mistakes and misfortunes if 
the Chinese had only used their irtillery they might have 
inflicted such loss on the enemy is to hinder his march on 
Lang son Even as it w is, the I n nch had to halt three 
days to let the piovisions and reset ve ammunition come up 
The Chinamen over the ridge m the lhanh Moi valley 
profited by the opportunity to come over ind cut the heads 
off several sentries They nearly surrounded in out 
lying picket, kept up a fight at 800 yards distance through 
out a day and charged a company of the Legion v ith fixed 
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bayonets at the end of it AH this gave the defeated 
warnorsof Dong Sung time to ndly and tjie spint to do so 
But they were out of all conceit with their forts There 
were many of them still here and there along the defiles 
but they were all abandoned 

The latei fighting was of a desultory character The 
Chinese crouched behind the hill crests for shelter and fired 
their guns into the air without even seeing the enemy 
The bolder spiiits jumped up and fired from the hip, with 
the muzzle at an angle of forty five No doubt there are 
very few even among veterans who ever think of aiming 
deliberately in the heat of battle but at any rate the> 
adjust their sights for those who are directly attacking 
them riie Chinamen killed quite as many people i mile 
and a half in the rear as they did m the front line The 
Chinese showed themselves as incomprehensible m their 
fighting as they are in many other things 1 hey would 
give up position after position and then they would come 
wildly charging on the enemy fifty or a hundred at a time 
shrieking and howling md waving their guns without an 
attempt to cover their ad\anoe The stragglers and 
wounded that the F rench caught refused with calm scorn 
to give any information as to the numbers and whereabouts 
of the army reviled the two or three Saigon Chinamen that 
acted as interpreters for the French, and walked off the 
road, tranquilly and submissively to where the French 
butcher motioned them knelt on the ground tnd held up 
their heads sideways without flinching so that the bullet 
might be the more easily put into their ear 

In the fighting at Bang Bo, ard onwards to Lang-son, 
at the end of March, they were the victors but it was not 
through any change of tactics, or a use of their irollery 
They followed up General de Ndgners brigade, repulsed 
and le treating mort because its ammunition was running 
out th in beeausc* it was cut numbered and out fought with 
the utmost intrepidity , surrounded and shot d6wn a com 
paaj of the iiith of the line, and lost far more men with 
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indifference tn their victory than ever they had m defeat, 
exeep^^ the Kep mas&arre When four days after their 
firat success at Bang-Bo they tried, on March a8 to carry 
the forts at Ki Lua over the river from Lang son, they 
advanced three titties to the assault with most desperate 
Courage, under a withering fire and with no cover within 
three-quarters of a mile of the ramparts But they advanced 
in the usual antiquated fiishion A prize was offered to the 
successful brigade Accordingly, when one advanced and 
failed another followed with the same result and a third did 
not hesitate to try its fortune and all this against unbreached 
walls No brigade received any assistance from another 
The reward would have been halved and so would the 
credit of the officer m command 

Similarly when the French commenced their retreat 
from Lang son the day following it was hurried enough 
certainly but it was not so precipitate but that the Chinese 
could have overtaken them by hill paths and cut off, or at 
any rate forced the French to run the gaunclet of a plung 
ing fire against which artillery [would have been of little 
use The matter was made the easier by the division of 
the French force into two for greater speed m retreat, 
and for the preservation of Chu and Kep, which otherwise 
would have been too weakly garrisoned But instead of 
attempting anything of this kind the Chinese had a 
Thrasonical brag over the capture of Lang son and then 
followed the French up by their own roads, driving them 
before them instead of herding them m In face of an 
enemy having the slightest military knowledge or even 
the most elementary conceit of themselves General de 
Negner s brigade must have been annihilated As it ^las 
It Was only cut m half, and Kep and Chu immensely 
strong positions received humbled but desperite garrisons 
If negotiations for peace had not for some time been 
progressing, and, indeed actually appi caching completion 
there IS no doubt that the war would have been grcatlv ex 
tended and that each successive comb it would have pro\ c d 
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more severe for the French At first, the Generals of the 
Kwang SI and Kwang tung army corps were inclined to 
grumble at the order to retire again into Chinese territory 
but a severe check received in front of Kep and a recog 
nition of the fact that the h reach did hot intend to retire 
farther led them to acquiesct more readily in their recall 
Still they left off practically victorious and the knowledge 
of this IS likely to do harm to China in two ways In the 
first place thf consciousness that she has met and defied 
one of the great European powers will produce increased 
vai ngloriousness 

They will in the second pi ice consider that if their 
military system is not perfect it is sufficiently good to 
meet a first class military power The Chint se must not 
draw too sweeping conclusions from their latest c xperience 
The I reneh fought biavely ind with numbers much infeiior 
to the Chinese but still the contest was not equal I hey 
were armed with weapons as a whole superior to the 
Chinese and they had been famed how to use them 
They had artilleiy and it was well served and in fact won 
dmost all their bittles for them Abo\e all they had 
confidence m the skill of their leaders ind the courige 
of their officers 1 he war was nevertheless mismanaged 
from beginning to end It was allowed to drag on over 
three years, till the Chinese weie led to believe tint France 
had made her strongest effort with what she had in the 
field and that not only was the Republic unable to attack a 
vital point like Peking or Canton but was inevitably 
destined with the assist nice of time, to fail m what it 
had begun m 1 ongking and 1 o*"mosa The attempt to 
do two things with a force which was barely strong 
enough for one was a cal imitous failure for it is not too 
much to say that the Pongkmg expedition was a failure 
Iht I rench were held in check it Tuyen Kwan on 
the north wc st front and if the war had continued 
would almost perforce have liad to evacuate that citadel 
lhe> were actually driven from I ing son and thus 
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they had huge armies to face, one on each flank m 
the worst season of the year It was a regular see saw 
To oppose the Yunnan army and the Black Flags they 
had fo borrow from Kep and Chu, and when they had 
struck a blow on the Red River they had to hurry east to 
save disaster in the Bacnmh piovince In Formosa the 
situation was the most pitiful that a European nation has 
ever been in m face of an F astern foe 

Against French skill and conhdence the Chinese had 
little to oppose except an endless supply of men They 
had arms of precision but they did not know how to use 
them and beyond this they made the fatal mistake of buying 
arms of every kind they could get hold of F rom their 
own arsenals they got Sniders Martini Henrys and Re 
mingtons Then from America they got shiploads more of 
Remingtons F rom speculators throughout the treaty ports 
they got Mauser rifles Winchester ind Spencer repeaters 
Berdans, Enfields and Brown Besses a couple of hundred 
of match rifles Deely Metfords and W estle) Richards from 
one firm and a few thousand old Chassepots and Mimes 
from another Their cartridges came from the ends of the 
earth The ordnance department was a scratch creation or 
rather was tue ordinary piovincial conclave ot mandarins 
Consequently the arms were sent indiscriminately wherever 
they were wanted and were served out anyhow A big 
man got a Martini Henry or a Mauser and a little one had 
a Spencer or a Winchester given him Therefore a brive 
who on the march down h id learnt from a casual friend how 
to manage a Snider was at his wits end to know what had 
become of the hammer when a Martini Henri was served 
out to him Another who was proud of his knowledge of 
the way to load a Remington was abashed when he was 
given a Mauser with its projecting nob which did not seem 
to lend Itself to anything The difference between the 
Spencer and the Winchester did not seem inten stmg to men 
who had to defend their lives with them Their confusion 
of course, was far from ending here The mandarin mind 
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did not gtasp the fact thit any givsen cartridge will not fit 
every gun Neithei did the soldier proud m having at 
length mastered the details of hi^ barbarian engine of de 
struction suspect for a moment that his troubles had only 
begun The man who had a Snider cartridge given hint 
to fire out of i Winchester repeater was happy for in this 
case at least, it was obvious to the meanest capacity that it 
was impossible to insert the c irtridgt It was many sizes 
too large But it was different with another who got a 
Mauser or a Remington cartridge to fire out of a Martim 
Henry It seemed just possible that a little thinning down 
might make it available But how to thm it down was tho 
trouble Scraping it with a knife or rubbing it on a stone 
did not do much good, and destroyed the nm, so that the 
extractor would not catch it Hitting it with a stone was 
still less satisfactory and sonwtimes made it go off when it 
was not wanted Attempts to right the confusion were not 
successful and at last the purveyors at the front hit upon a 
plan which as they thought solved the whole difficulty* 
1 hey had wide cartridge belts made covering the whole 
chest of a man and into compartments ot each belt they put 
an assortment of every kind of cartridge the) had m store 
But between M irtini, Mauser Berdan Remington Snider 
Winchester, Peabody and Boxer cartridges the Wretched 
brave had some three or four hundred cartridges to carry 
with the knowledge that b) far the larger portion would 
be of no use to him I he mystery was that the China 
men were able to keep up the good fire they did and it 
wis small wonder that the Prench found the roads and 
by-paths and the very hill sides sown with cartridges that 
h id never been fired 

Here then tht Chinese notwithst indmg their modem 
irms, were at a heav) disad\ antage 1 hey were still more 
so with their artillery ind other new langied engines of war 
They had||prupp and V avasseur guns from their own gun- 
f letones 1 bey had Krupp guns from Essen They had 
other stray batteries which they had picked up from specu 
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lators m Hpu^ong and elsewhere, who had very often 
had them for years in their godoi^ns Then at Lang son 
they ha8 mortars throwing sot inch shells They had rocket 
tubes hnd rocket tioughs, and a large supply of twelve^ 
eighteen and twenty-four pound war rockets They had 
heard that Gordon used land torpedoes in the defence of 
Khartoum Gordon was a kind of extra god of war to 
them so they promptly sent down abundance of torpedoes 
which were not wanted for the defence of the Canton 
River Finally, they had mountain guns Gardiner, Gat- 
ling, and Nordenfeldt The excitement over these out 
landish appliances as they arrived at the Cua ai magazine 
or It Langsoii was extreme and the big boned Hunan 
conscripts and the Kwang si trainbands, rejoiced to think 
that at last they would meet the Fankwai on equal terms, 
and were likely to see how he would stand his own 
showers of lead and the diabolical shells that burst 
mysteriously overhead and killed people down in a hollow 
with a big hill between them and the enemy But 
alas the time never came Battle after battle the jjoor 
wretches fought holding their own against rifle fire and 
only put to the rout by the villainous shells that came from 
far away hill tops, or by the mitratlk from closer quarters 
Only twice were the Krupp guns fired — at Mui Bop in 
January and at Dong Dang m the end of February, and 
at Dong Dang the shell otherwise well enough planted, 
failed to c xplode, probably because they were filled with 
charcoal instead of powder, n trick that foreign con 
tractors and some arsenal mandarins find very profitable 
The m ichme guns were never used at all neither were the 
mortars and rockets The torpedoes simply cumbered the 
giound, and it w is a mercy that some blunderer did not 
succeed in t xploding sucli of them as wi re charge d 1 f 
the G ithngs and Nordenfeldls had been mounted md le i 
sonably well servea m Dong sung defile the French would 
probably nevei have got to Lang son No wonder then 
that the poor Ch nese levies lost heart They had presumed 
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that because the guns were there spme one knew how to 
use them but those who had this knowledge were 
ofificers, and they did not care to expose themsehts to the 
fire which would be immediate!} directed on a battery 
Consequently the braves lost the last trace of confidence 
they might have had in their leaders If they had not 
guessed before that geneials who remain a days march 
behind \\hcn their troops arc in action are of no great 
\alue they certainly must have come to that conclusion 
when they found that the cannon ready to hand were not 
used The other officers were not in any way more esti 
mablc None but the inferior rank went to the front 
The majority had not an idea more than their men what 
ought to be done Some were simple cowaids others 
were recklessly foolhardy and went charging with a section 
against the •whole French army 

When we add to this the fact that the levies had passed 
all their lives in a society where military virtues are legarded 
as of little moment ind whe re military officers are looked 
upon as little better than brawlers and bullies it wis little 
wonder that the Chinese armies did not do much notwith 
standing their numbci s These numbers moreover were 

m a particular eng igement of no great value for no com 
mander ever thought of backing up another Each man w as 
supposed to look out for himself when he was ittacked If 
he got into tiouble that was no reason why any one else 
should put himself out of the way to join him 1 inally, 
with the Chinese a panic or even i headlong flight brought 
no disgrace They were therefore not supposed to have 
any self respect to lose or credit to gam Moreover the 
scare was soon ov er and thev were prepared to fight m the 
same way a few Hivs later 

The Chinese forces engaged in the two years fighting 
were therefore such as China could turn out by the hundred 
thous md in case of need Probably not more than jO ooo 
were under fire altogether in Tongking Yet China gained 
her point She had no indemnity to pay, and Kelung and 
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the Pescadores were restored to her without any prolonged 
occupTfion The Imperial court may therefore think that 
the s«Mne will happen m any future war and that therefore 
any attempt to organise the Green Flag army Would not 
only be dangerous "to the Manchu dj nasty but actually 
unnecessary from any point of view Nevertheless it is 
obvious that a proper force, expeditiously managed could 
do anything it liked against the Luh Ying and the only 
effective thing m dealing with China is to attack Peking 
But h( re a very different force has to be dealt with It 
js one of the strangest things in that extraordinary country, 
China that the governor general of the province in which 
the Imperial capital is situated commands an army practi 
cally his own ind that this army is the only force worthy 
of the name in all the Middle Kingdom Li Hung chang 
IS governor general of the province of Pe Chihli He is 
much feared at court He is detested by almost ill his col 
leagues He is a pure Chinaman and he his been sup 
posed to aspire to be the founder of a new Chinese Impend 
dynasty (Jne of the shifty projects of the Fn nch in then 
lite me solute wir of i/iasset balancei was to tempt Li o\cr 
to their side by the promise of the throne of tht Hwang Fi 
Whether the proposal w is actually made is doubtful If 
It was It IS almost eeitun that the grand secretary had 
belief enough in his arn y to preft r loyalty His first war 
experiencf w is under 1 seng Kwo h in whom he succeeded 
m ib66 as governor general of the 1 wo Kiang His 
connection with Gordon at Su chao is familiai to all 
Englishmen incl it w is then that he learnt the \alue of 
discipline to an army When in 1^71 li first settled at 
Tientsin he had under his command eighteen battalions of 
the nominal strength of 500 min each Whether twenti- 
two battalions which he had sent to put down thi Shen si 
rebellion have since returned or whethei he h is rejilaced 
them by others is not very clear but it is certain thit he 
has now i very large number of well irmed troops I hese 
are chiefly kept at Tientsin and it is they who furnish the 
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garrisons of the Taku and Peb Tang forts ard also of Port 
Arthur f n die gulf 1 he formidable armament of these forts 
IS well known, and Li Hung change field artillery is also 
numeroua^-and efficient The actual value this force 
has never been tested, but it is certain that it would be a 
very much more serious enemy than anything the French 
had to meet 

The faults of the Chinese brave army have been 
indicated They are of a nature that can be easily removed 
That the nation is not cowardly was sufficiently prbved 
by what tliese poor scratch levies did Mr Meadows who 
knew the Chinese as well as any Western can says * The 
Chinese possess as much constitutional or animal courage as 
any other specimens of the hum in race but of that courage 
which IS based on a determination of the mmd to display 
intrepidity they are»r nationally wanting simply because 
thtir own opinions md institutions offer little inducement to 
their minds to come to any such determination That the 
nation has other qualifications besides bravery is veryeisily 
proved The raw material for soldiers is extremely good 
Their physique is far better than that of any Oriental 
nation, and many of the men would compare with the most 
muscular races in Europe 1 hey have the common eastern 

capacity of supporting fatigue They march habitually as 
fast and as long as a European flying column, simply 
because they are never encumbered with the heavy baggage 
which delays our armies so much They are temperate and 
frugal and can live on an amount of food and support 
privations which would ripidly decimate any European 
races They are naturally law abiding docile and obedient 
to authority They art intelligent, ingenious, and per 
severing I he teuror which the country people have of the 
soldiery is simply due to the fact that the present force of 
the Luh Ymg is largely filled with vagabonds, of whom 
some are too weak to be of any use except to illtreat the 
villagers and others are in league with the smujE^lers, 
robbers, and all the bhckgu irds of the country side 
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The officer*? alfliust umversaHy falsify the returns and 
make deductions frourt the men s pay Consequently the 
Utter have to live cat the country which necessanly 
embitters public feeling against the army But that a 
Chinese force can be brought to a very efficient and 
•disciplined state is sufficiently proved by the history of 
Cordons force When the soldiers are properly paid 
there is no robbing of villagers and farmers When they 
are properly officered and looked after they are as law 
abiding as other citirens of the Empire and as much in 
band and as adaptable as any soldiers m the world They 
were found in the E\er Victonous army to work admirably 
as sappers They were quite cool owing to the national 
lymphatic temperament and however great their losses 
did not become restless under fire hke Europeans In 
almost every case they carried off then wounded and even 
their dead from the field This was more than the French 
■did In the Bac Le retreat many of the severely wounded 
were abandoned or as whispers have reached France were 
killed by their comrades at leist one officer an Irish cap 
tain of the Foreign Legion was It ft on the field last March 
badly wounded and his company actually saw his head cut 
off without an attempt to sa\ e him Cruelty is, perhaps 
natural to the phlegmatic temperament of the Chinaman 
but It must not be forgotten that after ptxci was concluded 
they restored to the 1 lench some soldiers whom they had 
taken prisoners That was more tht n c\ er the b rench did 
they killed every one — wounded and stragglers uniformed 
brave and plain shopkeeper 

The Chinaman drills fairly well but can never get over 
the belief that military evolutions aie simple 'show 
oidgin and are of no real value in the field As a nation 
they are absolutely without imagination They can learn 
anything, but they can conceive nothing They readily 
pick up the most complicated military manoeuvres but 
unless the exact order they have learnt is always preserved 
they are lost Very strict discipline and ible officers will 
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be necessary to make them retain the parade ground move 
ments on the field of battle Li Hungchangs army is. 
said to have constant practice m firing The raw levies in 
fongkmg knew just enough to discharge their guns and no- 
more A few of the garrisons on the Canton River at 
Whampoa and elsewhere made very fur practice at 200- 
yards It a single target painted bhek and with no bull s 
eye but they weie never exercised at any longer distance 
probably because of the difficulty of explaining the sights 
Throughout this p iper no notice has been taken of the 
Bhck hiags> They are simply outlaws and robbers btit 
they showed what Chinamen could do They were daring 
to excess they were admirable marksmen their prompt- 
ness of iction ability to seize the smallest advantage and 
unfailing readiness of resource showed them to be 
splendid stuff for soldiers They were simple ruffians but 
there is no reason why other Chinamen should not be^ 
trained to their fighting efficiency and display their good 
qinlities without their drawbacks 

But none of these qualities will be of any use until 
the re ire skilled officers to command the men and that 
cannot be until military men of all giadcs ire freed 
from the stigma of contempt that now lies upon them 
They do not pass literary examinations and therefore 
they are held unworthy of respect hollowing a similar 
Im of argument it is thought that talented liter iti hi\ing 
stu lied all the cl issics must necessarily know i great 
deal about strategy and other military arts And indeed 
lecounts of battles and sieges are a faiourite subject 
lor the themes of the red sashes and seem to justify 
the reliancf which the public places 111 them Civilians 
ir^- constantly being put in chief command of the Chinese 
irmies They do not interfere much in the general 
I 1 ingc ment and, indeed ire always too far in the rear 
10 be ab’e to arrange a plan of action After a battle they 
w nte an account of it in balanced periods and ask to be 
I) inished for their want of success 
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The Chinese have had a valuable lesson from their war 
with France If they care to follow up its teachings they 
may make themselves unassailable by any nation on earth 
They are an essentially peaceful race and it might be well 
that thev should be a strong one They possess in 
authentic political history for 4 aoo years and when Cses ir 
conquered Britain China was as great as it is now The 
sons of Han are spread over an area the very \ astness of 
which l^w people in Europe appreciate and their numbers 
even m proportion to their territory are enormous Tht 
Flowery Land has survived through long ages of varied 
fortune It has been conquered many times and each time 
has risen superior to defeat has absorbed one race of 
conquerors and driven out another and has still remained 
a great Empire Signs of disruption art however not 
wanting If each province were allowed to have its highly 
trained and efficiently armed battalions the jealousies which 
even now are violent and rife enough might break out into 
open strife and end in ruin But this the Imperial govern 
ment is little likely to permit The danger of such standing 
armies is recognised as close at h ind The danger from a 
foreign foe may be remote It may be warded off or it 
may be tided over in the same scrambling wav as the war 
with I ranee At any rate the Government will not 
willingly prepare for themselves the dinger which a 
skilful general might prove to the Manchu dynasty 
Better the wound from without than the cancir within 
It may therefore be prophesied with some confidence 
that the Chinese brave with his big flapping hat his 
umbrella his pipe and his fin will not be trimmed into 
a smart and steady campaigner for many a long day 

J GFOKCt S(OTi (Shwa\Yol) 
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REVIEWS 
Balfour s Cyclopadta 

A QUESTION which many ask and to which we at least are 
specially bound to reply is Where can accurate information 
be obtained about India ? Dr Balfour enables us to inswei 
the question without hesitation His Cyclop-edia of 
India in 3 vols recently published by Bernard Quaritch 
supplies It and not only for India but for the gr< ater part 
of Southern Asia As specialists we might be disposed to 
regret that he had unnecessarily expanded the field of 
his investigation although he gives an excellent reason 
for so doing, and there can be no doubt thit the general 
re ider and student will feel the additional information thus 
supplied an enhancement of the original obligition Dr 
Balfour states m his prefatory notice that the work contains 
35 000 articles and i6 000 index headings relating to an 
area of 11,722 70S square miles and peopled by 704,401 171 
souls To those, theieforc, who seek information on 
Asiatic questions it may be remarked, procure Balfoui s 
Cyclopaedia for your own library shelves if you can, and 
if the cost be too great, utilise its knowledge by frequent 
reference at the British Museum There is much to 
intereat the reader and to hold bis or her fincy in the 
descriptions given of the numerous races of India, and of 
the strange and often repellent customs which show their 
proximity to barbansm, at the same time that they may 
establish their descent from an earlier civilisation than our 
own Ihose who turn to these volumes will be equally 
instructed and amused A cyclopa-dia is required for 
purposes of reference ind not for thorough perusal, yet 
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we have seen ht duller and less pleasant books than this 
for several hours promiscuous riding In one sense those 
who try this plan can hardly be at fault, for, open the 
volumes where one may the eye will scarcely fail to light 
upon somethmg that will attract notice and deserve the 
most careful attention that cmi be bestowed upon it We 
could quote our own experience in support of rhis assertion 
but such proof is unnecessary By the aid of this 
Cyclopaedia of Dr Hunters Imperial Gazetteer, and of 
Colonel Yules forthcoming Glossary the plei of ignorance 
<Ki Indian subjects should no longer be considered to 
possess any validity If wc cm only agree as to the 
simple facts a great advance Will have been made in the 
treatment of Indian and Asiatic topics 


The Turk Race 

1 o the English public the name of Arniinius V imb^ry 
IS most familiar as that of an enterprising traveller and an 
outspoken denouncer m the Press and upon the platform of 
Russia s insidious encroachments and ambitious designs m 
Asia But among his own countrymen and m literary 
circles everywhere he is still better known as perhaps the 
highest living authority on the languages and history of the 
widespread nationality from which Magyar, Bulgar and 
Ottonjan alike, though at far intervals of time and place, 
draw their origin Those who take an interest and probably 
a large number of our readers do so m the f ite of the 
Ottoman Empire, and m the career and character of the 
remarkable people who founded it and made it for a long 
period the glory of Islam and the terror of Christendom 
should study the Professor s latest work ( Das T urktnvolk 
Broekbaus Leipsig) on the ethnology of the 1 urkish race 
The able and erudite author stands by univt rsal rc cognition 
m the foremoat rank if he does not indeed occupy a unique 
position among those competent to treat that most difificiilt 
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and obscure branch of Asi itic history indicated b) the title of 
his book He has lavished upon it such wealth of learning 
ind research, diversified by acute commentary original 
thought and graphic illustration as com, inces us it is the 
product not only of vast labour but a labour sweetened 
by intense sympathy with his theme It is true that 
previous writers h id handled the same subject in detached 
parts and with reference to one or other of the scattered 
members of the Turkish family but Professor Vambery 
has been the first we believe to undertake the onerous task 
of collecting coll itmg and welding into a concrete form the 
solated fragments left by misty legends and incomplete 
records of the whole race having pretensions to classic 
descent from Turk the eldest son of Japhet From the 
days however of this eponymous chief till the middle 
of the sixth century v u — a long disappearance it must 
be confessed — the incidents inJ the names distinctive ol 
furl ish national life are either iltogether unknown or 
enveloped m foggy myths or onlv to be faintly tiaced by 
the lid of modern philology amid the twilight of tradition 
It vvis not until the reign of Justinian thit the Gieeks first 
came to the knowledge that imong the Scythians of central 
\sia theie existed a separate people called Turks I heir 
habits were then nomadic pastoral and predatory ind 
their prince, Dizabulus displayed with rude ostentation 
bf fore the eyes of an envoy from Constantinople the hoirds 
of precious metals ind rich stuffs vdiich had been accjuired 
in wit or foiay or some small portion, perhips in com 
mercc with his neighbours of China and Persia His 
frontiers approached if they did not march with those two 
countnes ind in other directions his boundaries were 
extensiv e but as ill defined as boundaries hav e ever been 
in those regions stretching northward into the inhospitable 
wastes of Siberia, and marked, if not confined on the 
south b) the waters of the Oxus Professor Vambery 
follows the migrations of the five branches of the nation — 
\i7 the Turks of Siberia of Central Asia of the Volga 
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of the Euxine and of the West He describes with a lucid 
pen their < ustQjns and manners ind explores with all the 
rest and elucidates with all the skill of a profound philo 
logist the abstruse questions connected with their numerous 
dialects which although differing yet betrav to the skilled 
investigator a common origin Professor Vnmbery his 
written a great work, and earned the gratitude of e\cry 
Oriental scholar 


Wavdertngs tn China 

Travelling m China is no longer the perilous under 
taking that it once was and along the beaten tracks it can 
be performed in comparative security It is therefore not 
urprising to find tint the lady who did so much to popu 
larise the islands of the Pacific should have turned her 
steps to the Middle Kingdom The narrative of hf r 
experiences in the Treaty Ports and m the capital 
of the Chinese I mpiie is contained m the two 
volumes which hue just been published by Messrs 
Blackwood under the title of Wanderings in China md 
those who have read Miss Cordon Cummings prev ous 
works will not need to be told thit she is an agreeable and 
instructive chaperone in the study of fresh countries and 
stringe peoples With this general confirmation of the 
excellence of the book we may call special ittention to the 
merits of the two chapters entitled, the Offerings of the 
Dead md the Temple of Heaven In the former the 
importance of ancestral worship is exhibited in the clearest 
manner anel Miss Gordon Cummmg makes it appear it 
least probable that six millions sterling are annually 
expended m China in offerings at ancestial temples The 
opinion more or less prevalent throughout the whole of the 
Asiatic world that a man dies dishonoured if he eloes not 
leave a son to perform the rite*^ of religion m his honour 
reaches its most intense form m China Ihis stiong 
national sentiment has on morr than one occasion 
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influenced the succession to the throne, while it has been 
known to react in the opposite direction by a father, who 
has felt a sense of hts own shortcomings msisting that his 
son should ‘ bury him in common clothes as an indication 
of his fault We need scarcely stat< here that in China 
the colour of full mourning for a relation, or for the 
emperor is white while blue is that of complimentary 
mourning Some of the obligations imposed by the strict 
letter of the law, , that no marriage should take place 
for twenty sc^ en months after the death of the emperor, 
and which at certain periods of Chinese history would have 
entailed a prolonged national celibacy are evaded by the 
power left m the hands of the new emperor to decree at 
any moment the termination of the time given over to 
public lamentation The Chinese have very practical 
methods of evading the inconvenience of their laws, which 
the> preserve in their original and possiblj antiquated 
form The Temple of Heaven at Pekin is to the 
Chinese very much what St Peters is to the Roman 
Catholic , and the most stately ceremonial at the Chinese 
court IS the emperors prayer and oifenng to Shangti 
within Its precincts For a full account of this semi 
religious semi secular celebration we must refer the reader 
to Miss Gordon Cummings own pages which convey a 
great deal more knowledge to the ordinary mind than 
many volumes of a more pretentious character 


General Clusney 

General Chesney s biography ( * The Life of General 
I R Chesney W H Allen & Co ) is not such 
heav) reading as that officers own account of the 
P uphrates \ illey Expedition was but that remarkable 
expedition was the one episode in his career which will 
p( rpctinte his fame as an intrepid and intelligent explorer 
Pit tv years have passed s nee it was undertaken and the 
r uphrates Valley Railway, which Sir Willnm Andrew has 
spired no effort to keep before his countrymen and the 
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Govenunettt, remdims apparently as much a dream as a 
was jjrfbre Chesney showed how ^ily a could be teahsed , 
but his name will remain indissolubly associated with the 
immense improvement effected within that period m the 
comtnunications between Engfland and her Eastein posses 
sions and markets Nor will this be only On iccount of 

is 

his favourite project, for to him belongs the credit of having 
discovered the error of the great Napoleon s engineers and 
of having established tht practicability of a canal between 
the Mediterranean and the Red Sea M de Lesseps 
openly proclaimed his right to be styled The T ather of 
the Canal The life of such an h nghshmiin even ilthough 
It was m other respects uneventful cannot fail to be m 
struetive to a wide circle of readers The account given 
of the Chesney family and of its adventures in America 
during the War of Independence and afterwards ip the 
north of Ireland is highly interesting Those who read 
the volume will discovf r that General Chesney was brought 
up m a hard school which could not but Ic ive an impression 
upon his character The abruptness and harshness of 
manner which were habitual to him must have covered a 
kind heart and an affectionate disposition as is shown by 
his constancy to Miss Fraser his attachment to whom 
forms a pretty idyll running through these pages With 
regard to his great scheme of a railway from the Levant to 
the Persian Gulf wc regret its not being carried out m the 
years following the Crimean war as might have been done 
had the Government of England given the smallest ex 
pression of approval and encouragement The author o f 
Ihis volume states that tht line was sacrificed by Lord 
P^merston to the necessities of the French alliance But 
while sharing to the fullest extent the regret of Chesney s 
admirt rs that his scheme was not earned ou*^ \\ e cannot 
obscure from ourselves the great difference m the position 
of the case now and in ibSi The constiuction of a 
Euphrates Valley Railway at the present day bnstks with 
difficulties It IS only practicable is jDart of 1 resolute 
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polic) to mamtain the integrity of Asiatic Turkey and 
Per n against Russia, and the chances of such a policy 
being adopted and consistently earned out appear deplor 
ably remote Whatever T urkey may do herself on a small 
scale towards facilitating such an undertaking in the future 
IS worthy of encouragement but the occasion for attempting 
the larger enterprise will onl> arrive aftor a successful war 
on thf part of England acrainst Russia Until that has 
happened F nglishmen will think twice before risking their 
m mey in m undertaking which would b“ the chief spoil of 
Russian success General Chesnej must be esteemed nn 
fortunate in the temper of his time The English people 
with the most practical reasons to carry it out neglected 
the Euphrates V dlty Railway while the F rench for the 
sake of a mere idea cut through the Isthmus of Suez and 
established the short water route to Indii and Chm i which 
only a short land route without interruption will completely 
supersede 


rhe Malayan i>tates 

Mi-j innes has written in extremely interesting account 
of her si\ years residence m the Malayan State of Lang it 
ind sh( has given it the \ ery catching and not inappro 
pnate title of “ 1 h Chersonese with the Gilding off 
( R Bentk y & Son) He r readers will agree with us that 
if all Mala) an states are like Langat theic is very little 
gilding to come off Those who turn to the bright and 
giaphic pages of these volumes cannot fill to be entertained 
and Mrs Innes imparts just enough soliel mitter to her 
nirritive to give it something more thin in ephemeral 
interest Her desciiption of the Malay character is espe 
Cl illv good I he Malay shv, sa) s is the laziest being on 
the face of the earth, and b^ way of illustration she adds he 
would like to he under a banina tree all his life and let the 
fruit drop into his mouth In hts eyes an Englishrain is 
unnece sarily and troublesom ’) energetic but a Chinaman 
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IS still worse After her descriptions of the mode of life 
and habits of the Malays it seems marvellous how Mrs 
Innts could have managed to exist so long m their society 
On6 Malayan chief who used a knife with his meals alter 
nated the process of cutting up his food by paring his toe 
nails and this incident is far fiom being unique of its kind 
The experience of Mrs Innes in this quarter of the world 
was full of danger as well as of unpleasantness While 
liv mg in the resident s house at Pangkar, Captain Lloyd was 
murdered by the Chinese and she herself and Mrs Lloyd 
were attacked, wounded and left for dead That there is a 
brighter side to Mala) life and climate the reader will 
perceive from Mrs Inness glowing account of Kuala 
Kangsa the residence of Sir Hugh Low the resident at 
Perak Not merely was the scenery lovely but Sir 
Hu^hs style of living left little desire to change Perak for 
London Into the causes and consequences of Mr Innes s 
spontaneous retirement from the service we need not enter 
here He must have felt some satisfaction in I ord Kimberley 
making one of his letters the basis of i despatch after he 
hul refused him all the compinsation to which beheld 
himself entitled As Mrs Innes herseh observes some 
where in her book the indnidual unlucky or indiscreet 
enough to come into collision with a government generally 
gets the worst of it and very little sympathy besides Of 
the merits of her work within its compass we cannot speak 
too highly, and we shall hope to meet Mrs Innes igain 
undei an Asiatic sky 


The Mahomedan World 

In thi brief space at our disposal, it is only possible to 
express in general terms the unreserved approt il with 
which we have to welcome this new work by the learned 
ind accomphshed author of ‘ Notes on Muhiinmidanism 
[A DienoNARY of Islam By Tiiovvs PtTKiek Hu iiis 
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B D W H Allen & Co ] It is rather remarkable that 
notwithstanding the increased popular interest which has 
been manifested m recent years m connection with all 
matters affecting the East, and the great attention now 
given in this country to the study of comparative religion 
no effort should have been hitherto made to place in 
the hands of the English speaking peoples of the world a 
systematic e\position of the doctrines of the Moslem faith, 
which IS moreover the rule of life of not less than 
40000000 of our fellow subjects in India, and of as many 
millions more of the subjects of foreign powers with whom 
the interests of our great commerce m the Indian and 
Pacific Oceans impose on us the closest and most delicate 
international relations This want h is now been efficiently 
supplied by the Re\ Mr Hughes His present publica 
tion IS a complete Cyclopaedia of the dogmas, rites, cere 
monies and religious customs, and of the technical and 
theological terminolog) of Islam It is also much more 
than this being a very good biognohy of Islam, although 
It does not profess to touch on the subject which his already 
been disposed of for I nghshmen by Slants trinslation of 
the great bibliographical dictionary of Ibn Khalhkan 

As Mr Hughes is a clergyman who for over twenty 
years has been the Church Missionary Society s agent 
it Peshawur in the Punjab, he might be suspected of 
making this book the vehicle of 1 controversial attack on 
Mahomedanism but m truth, its absolute impartiality is 
its most conspicuous merit In looking through Mr 
Hughes pages vie have only noticed one very slight in- 
accuracy and It is the attribution of the description of the 
celebration of the Mohurrum, m Bombay, extracted from 
The Miracle Play of Has in and Husain by Sir Lewis 
Pelly, to the graphic pen of that distinguished officer 
now M P for Hacknev It was, however, as Sir Lewis 
Pelly veiy cirefuUy stated written by Sir George 
Birdwood In conclusion, we cordially recommend Mr 
Hughes s valutble, and most fascinating volume to all 
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young Englishmen Serving in India, or engaged m Egypt 
under the Government of the Khedive, and to all our 
fellow-countrymen who realise that the stability of the 
British empire entirely depends on the Knowledge, aru3 
the sympathetic spirit m which it is administered 


The j/^dnttmsh ahon of India 

Anyone who exposes with some right of knowledge the 
mis statements so generally circulated about the English 
idmmistration in India and which are so readily caught up 
and clothed m eloquent language by Mr Bright, confers a 
useful service calling for frmk recognition A work of this 
character is Mr HAD Phillips s “ Our Administration 
in India, just published by Messrs Thacker &. Co It 
relates specially to the province of Bengal which is tht 
f ivourite battle ground of the pessimists and detractors of 
English rule, who fancied that because Asiatic topics were 
generally tabooed, Englishmen would listen to any calumnj 
of their fellow countrymen in the Fast Mr Phillips 
would have been wanting in insight as well as spirit if he 
had not stood up for his order and the facts which he 
records must in the long run tend to refute the allegations 
of the sworn enemies of the Indian service Beyond that 
It is impossible to entertain a hope 1 he zealots who have 
b inded themselves together to decry F nglish administration 
are proof against argument The most cogent reasoning, 
the demonstration of the simplest facts will not wring from 
them a single admission that they have erred in argument 
and authority The task of convincing these men of then 
errors is impossible They should be ignored and left to 
< xpose their own follies Those who know the facts as 
Mr Phillips does, must address themselves to the F nglish 
people, and the surest way to win public opinion is to give 
the true state of the case in moderate languige and with 
out exaggeration, and to record the facts in as interesting 
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i manner as possible Mr Phillips has brought together 
T. qu intity of really mstrucuvt particulars relevant to his 
subject, but ht would have been better ad lapsed if he had 
taken less notice of those he assails What they thirst 
for is notoriety, which, beyond a small coterie thej have 
not attained, nor will they ever attain it^ save through 
the undiscrimmating notice of those who expose obvious 
blunders of fact, and denounce the wild ravings of political 
passion or personal spleen 


Armtmus Vamblry 

Many persons will be thinking this Chnstmastide of 
a suitable book to present to boys home from school 
and as our special mission is to increase the interest in 
'll! Asiatic things and to make them popular wc have 
looked out for 1 work thxt would an>wer this purpose 
We find It almost reidy to our hand in the Boy s Edition 
of the life and adventures of Arminius Vamb^ry which 
Mr Fisher Unwin has just published V^c have no 
hesitition in saying that an ideal work sketched bj oar 
imagination as to what a Central Asian traveller and 
author should do and what an English schoolboy would 
( \pect could not answer oui mam purpose better than 
this autobiography of the fornn r dervish and the present 
professor Prof ssor Vamb4rv s life possesses all the spice 
of adventure without which the best intcntioned book will 
fall flat in a hoys estimation We recommend this Boys 
Edition on the ground that it is a good book in itself, 
md also because we know of no other work more calculated 
to create an early interest m our special subjects 


Our itummaty of Fieni i umvotdaMy omitted through prtsswe 
on our space Authors ire respons Ih for the spelling of Asiatic names — 
1 i> i O A 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR SUP 
PLYING PEMALE MEDICAL AID TO THE 
WOMEN OF INDIA 

I 111 little account which I now propose to jjivc of the 
National Absociation for supplying Female Medical Aid to 
the Women of India* is not a record of work achieved 
The Association is m its infancy and has as yc t founded no 
hospitals endowed no institutions trained no doctors it 
h is merely innounced its existence organized its consti 
tution formulated its aspirations and received and laid 
by for the moment the money subset ibed by its well 
wishers but as it has met with a \er> wirm reception in 
India and as many both here and in England who arc 
interested in the subject have no means of learning more 
about the Association than is conveyed to them b^ its 
name, I think it may be agreeable to tin m and useful to 
the Association if I endeavour to give somedetuls with 
regard to its or»gin its organization its aim ind intentions, 
Its special difficulties, and its future prospects 

The lirst Report of the Nitional Vsbocialion for sujpUmj, 1 cmalc 
Medical Aid to the Women of India titi bt piocurtd at Messrs 
Hatchards Pictidillj and Messrs lhacktr mill ''ncy,;, t ilciittiai me 
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I should have preferr^ to leave this task to an abler 
and more prac^tised pen , but as 1 am the person most 
responsible for the safe conduct of the Nadonal Asspciatton 
through its first difficulties, and as evety letter and paper 
concemmg it has passed through my hands, 1 think that it 
1 $ perhaps better that I should make an attempt to write 
Its short history myself 

When I was leaving England Hei Majesty the Queen 
Empress drew my attention to the subject and said that 
she thought that it was one in which I might take a 
practical interest From that time I took pains to learn all 
that I could of the medical question in India as regards 
women, and I found that although certain great efforts were 
bung made m a few places to provide female attendance 
hospitals, training schools, and dispensaries for women 
and although missionary effort had done much and had 
indeed for years been sending out pioneers into the field 
yet, taking India as a whole its women were undoubtfdly 
without that medical aid which their European sisters ire 
accustomed to consider as absolutely necessary 

I found that even in cases where nature, if left to her 
self would be the best doctor the ignorant practice of the 
so called midwife led to infinite misch|ief and might often 
be charactenred is abominably cruel It seemed to me 
then that if only the people of India could bt made to 
realize that their women have to l^ear more than their 
necessary share of human suffering and that it rests with 
the men of this country and with \the women of other 
nationalities to relieve them of thao unnecessary burden 
then surely the men would put they? slioulders to the wheel, 
and would determine th^t da«i wives and mothers and 
sisters and daughtt rs dependent upon them should m times 
of sickness and pain nave every relief that humaifr skill and 
tender nursing could f afford them , and we, women of other 
nitionahtits who arc not debarred by custom or religion 
from employ ingy^^xpors and who have, m addition to 

medical aid e\Jre r<ar/anety of scene and occupation to turn 
t <J ^ ’ 
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our minds from our own su0bnngS/ we surely too should 
feel a deep sympathy wilh our less fortunate sisters, and 
should each one of us endeavour to aid m the work cX 
roitig^athiig frieir sufferings 

I thought that i( an association could be formed which 
should set before itself this one single object, to bring 
medical knowledge and medical relief to the women of 
India and which should carefully avoid compromising 
the simplicity of its aim by keeping clear of all controversial 
subjects, and by working m a strictly unsectariin spirit^ 
then It might become national and it ought to command 
the support and sympathy of every one m the count! y who 
has women dependent upon him 

With this idea then of forming a National Association 
to provide medical relief for the women of India, I wrote to 
Mrs Grant Duff Lady Rcay Lady Aitchison, and Lady 
L) ill on the subject and received their cordial support. 
A short time after a prospectus was drtwn up and was 
published in vinous languages all over India the Associ- 
ition was named as above and the money collected was 
credited to “ The Countess of Duffenn s F und 

The warmest possible response was given to the appeal , 
the Press was almost unanimous m its approval of the 
prospectus, and the matter was so fuourably alluded to m 
addresses presented to the Viceroy by municipalities in 
■vanoub towns which he visited during the autumn th it I 
have reason to feel assured that the Association has not 
been forced upon the people, that it is not premature and 
that It proposes to supply a want which the men of this 
country were beginning seriously to recognize 

The idea was indtcd so kindly received that very few 
objections or unfavourable criticisms wer< made upon it 
It may however be well to s ly something with regard to 
those that have come before me A few persons maintain 
that the women of this country do sei^^^edical men pro 
fessionally In reply to this I think I bc \ saftly say thit 
they never do except in the last extrfc\iUty, and that the 
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doctor so admitted to a Zenana enters with his head in 
i bag or remains outside the purdiah feeling his patients 
pulse but unible to make any of the necessary examina 
tions Others simply state that the women do not want 
doctors It all, and that therefore any schane for gpving 
them medical relief is unnecessary and quixotic To 
refute an nrgument properly one should understand it and 
I confess J do not understand this one It seems to me 
simply to point to the total abolition of doctors and to the 
extinction ol medical science iltogether If women do not 
want doctors then men can do without them If the strong 
man who h is only ill health diseases, or accidents to fear 
needs their services surely the weak woman who adds to 
ill these liabilities the pains and troubles of child birth 
needs them too 

I do not think however that as i rule men deny them 
solves mtdical advice ind 1 ha\e even heard it whisptred 
occ isionally that a man thinks a good deal of his own little 
aches and pains and cm be somewhat nervous ovi r in 
unaccustomed twinge This miy be a libel but it is true 
that in India is elsewhere men have all that they requin 
in the way of medical advice while the women here have 
not ind the object of this scheme ts to remedj an accidental 
injustice 

\nother criticism made upon it is that it is official 
offici il in this connection being used as a term of reproaeh 

The National Association receives no Government aid 
and care has been t il en to make no person il appeals for 
subscriptions but that we who have started this scheme 
arc more oi less ottiaal is true and I cannot help saying 
that we rejoiee that our position m the country is such as to 
give us sp( cial adv intiges in organizing a work which we 
smceiely believe to be for the good of its people but at 
tht same lime w e are honestly d( sirous that the Assocn 
tion should become qnofficiil and truly national and we arc 
mil mg every endeavour to place it upon a really popular 
b ISIS W f in mei:4^1y birds of passage here md if the 
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work IS to go on and prosper it must gradually be taken 
out of our Ifknds and be undertaken by those who live in 
the country, Mid fca: the benefit of whose women it has been 
begun 

This brings me to the organization of the Associ ition 
Its general affairs are managed by the Central Committet. of 
which I am President the other members being 

The Honourable C P Ilbe 1 Surgeon Ocntnl B Simpson 

C S I , C I L Member of the M D , Sanitarj ( ommissioncr 

Viceroy s Councal with the Government of India 

1 he Honourable Sir Steuart Ba) Maharajah Su Totendro Mohun 

ley K C S I Member of the Tagore K C s I 

Viceroy s Council S>ud Ahmed Khan Bahadur of 

\ Mackenric Fsq Secretary to ! Allyghur C S I 
theOovernment of India Home C H Moore Es<i (Messrs C il 
Department hnders Arbuthnot and Co) 

1 1 resident Bank of Bent, d 

And the money subscribed to it constitutes ‘ 1 he Countess 
of Duffenn s Pund In connection with it, branches have 
been formed at Madris Bombay the Punjab tht North 
Western Provinces Burmah the Central Pro\ met s Bengal 
ind Mysore Committees have been chosen incl br inches 
of I he Countess of Duffenn s Fund have Ik en opt ned 
I ach branch association is for all financial and executive 
purposes entirely independent but it is exptcte«\ to adhere 
to the punciples of the N itional Assoeiation ind it is asl ed 
to contribute i small percentage on its rtecqits to tht 
Centril Bund 

This percentage is considered partly as a hnl to mam 
tain the national character of the Association all parts of 
the country contributing to aid the poorir tli tricts and 
pirtly as a subscription towards the publieition of the 
report the correspondence and other mmot expenses 

In almost all the places where branches h iv< b( cn 
formed public meetings have been held ind luge mivtd 
committees have been elected 

It has also been arranged to encounge e istmg insti 
tutions and orgini/ations having the same medic il woik m 
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view, to affiliate tUenlselves to the Association,, allowing 
them at the same time to retain their full ii^ependence 
This an-atigement will principally affi^t Missionary Societies 
but It will also be applied to large fOmale hos|Htals or dis^ 
paisanes, or medical schools which, having b^ti es^lisbed 
before the birth of the Association have their own funds 
and their own rulLS and cannot, therefore, be bound by 
those of the National Associ&tion 

These iffiliated institutions may obtain grants m aid from 
the Association and the schools will certainly benefit by the 
increased number of pupils entering them while all affiliated 
societies will share whatever advantage is to be gamed by 
the annual publication of their reports and by finding in the 
Association a common centre of reference and information 
I do not think that it is necessary to give the general 
reader any more detailed account of our constitution and I 
will, therefore pass on to the aims of the Association is 
set forth in its prospectus The first on the list is — 

I — Medical including the te iching ind training 

in India of women as doctors, hospital assistants 
nurses and midwives 

I have placed this object first because the necessarj 
training for an> one of these departments of medical work 
being long it is absolutely necessary that it should be 
begun at once , and ilthough for the present we must rely 
m unly upon the serv ices of English and American ladies 
and though I might almost say that for ever the> will 
probably be required here in considerable numbers, yet wf 
must look to India herself for a large, and what I might 
call wholesale supply of female doctors in the future A 
great countrj like this can never be fully supphed with 
physicians from abroad and like •women of every other 
nation the Indian woman will niturally prefer whenever 
It IS possible to hive her own compatriots as medical 
xttendants 

In the case of mid wives the need for training natives 
IS still more urgent, and a good supply of ordinary sick 
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nurses must be specially valuable in a country where the 
I»tients for TiAom they are intended are practically without 
medical assistance 

The second object of the Association is — ' 

11 ^M^ubcal reheft including (a) the establishment, 
under female superintendence of dispensaries 
and cottage hospitals for the treatment of women 
and children , (^) the opening of female wards 
under female superintendence in existing hospitals 
and dispensaries , (r) the provision of female 
medicai officers and attendants for existing female 
wards (d) and the founding of ho^itals for 
women where special funds or endowments are 
forthcoming 

Although we have placed this long list of requirements 
second yet there is no doubt that mt dical relief must go 
hand m hand with medical tuition and that dispensaries 
and hospitals are as necessary to our students as they are 
to our sick In fr iming this paragraph howe\er it was of 
the latter we were thinking and the benefits accunng to 
the former aie incidental We are most anxious to establish 
dispensaries, because we consider that m no other way can 
so large a number of women be relieved The beds m a 
loospital must always be proportionally few and will pro 
bably be only filled by those who ire suffering from seiious 
illness , whereas ill the minor maladies can be treated and 
the work of prevention which is better than cure can be 
admirably earned out in a dispensary besides dispensaries 
are comparatively cheap and I fear that cheapness is a 
consideration to which we must pay the very greatest 
attention 

They have one other advantage m this country thty 
lead the natave woman gradually to appreciate the relief 
offered to her at the dispensary she gets to know the 
medical officer personally and to value her serv ices so that 
when a hospital follows it is no longei so great and terrible 
an effort to her to go into it 
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As to hospitals and female wards, it is scarcely necessary 
to enlarge upon their importance, and the gn at desirability 
of establishing them wherever it is possible to^<io so This 
IS not a matter upon which there is any difFereice of (pinion 
and were it not a question of money, the Association would 
set to work at once to supply so evident a i^ant but un 
fortunately the building of a single large hospital would 
swallow up the whole Central Fund in one caj»icious 
mouthful and even a ward would make a serious hole in its 
resources therefore the prospectus prudently adds to the 
** founding of hospitals the saving clause ‘ where special 
funds or endowments are forthcoming 

III — The supply of trained female nm ses and mideaives 
for women and children in hospitals and private 
houses 

This relates to women who have passed the stage of 
tuition, and who whether niti\e Luropean or Fuiasian 
are qualified to undtrtake the duties of their profession 
the Association will endeavour to place these in the ordinary 
manner, and there is nothing special to be noted on this 
point 

I may now gl ince at the special difficulties which are 
met with in starting this particular work in India In 
setting before ourselves the task of carrying a great reform 
into the \ cry inmost homes of the people, we are anxious 
scrupulously to respect their own wishes and their own 
religions and even their own less sacred opinions and 
prejudices We wish to force nothing upon them, and to 
suggest nothing which can do violence to their feelings or 
which can be said to tamper m the very slightest degiee 
with the sf elusion and the privacy m which Oriental women 
live 

The National Associa^^ion s one aim and aspiration is 
to bring to the women of India better health, freedom from 
unnecessary pain and all the comforts and alleviations 
which science his discovered and which the mmistenng 
hand of doctor or nurse can supply but each single custom 
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which has to be considered adds to the difficulty of the 
undertahmg The laws of caste meet one at every turn 
and the many di&rent lang^uag&s spoken are all so many 
stumbling blocks in our path ' 

It IS impossible for any one who has not been brought 
face to face with these difficulties to realize how great they 
are such a person is in the same state of blissful ignorance 
as the not uncommon individual who vaguely says to a 
friend I am going to spend a year in 1 ndia, what sort of 
clothes shall I require ^ without ever stating whether he 
IS bound for the highest peak of Simla or for the baking 
plains of Sukkur India is India to him and although he 
asks the question he probabl)' feels assured that a trans 
parent garment ot some sort will be comfortable every 
where Such a person taking up this question for the first 
time fancies that it must be all plain sailing He sees 
himself m imagination dealing with a little country like 
Ireland establishing one lady doctor here and another 
there building a hospital in one place and opening a 
dispensary in another the work ill being done with very 
litth trouble and with much satisfaction to himself But if 
thf same individu il were told that he had to deal with the 
whole of Europe instead of with a little bit of it, he would 
find that whit was suitable to Russia was disapproved in 
Spam, and that his plans for Stockholm did not work at 
Rome India is as large as Europe its languages are as 
numerous and its peculiar customs are more rigid and 
more difficult for a stranger to become acquainted with 
But the difficulty is not insurmountable I he branches of 
the Association localize the work and assure the mtrodue 
lion of medical relief into each province in the way most 
pleasing ind most suitable to the conditions of its people 
and It IS sincerely to be hoped that as th( men of the 
country have expressed their approval of the scheme they 
will lend their strong right arm to carry it through and 
will aid us with the special knowledge required to do so 
successfully, warning Jus when we tread on dangcious 
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ground, and showing us how to make our efforts most 
effectua] , 

We have also to take into account tihe possible disinchna 
ticm of the Women to avail themselves of the medical relief 
we wish to give th^ I believe most of Jihem wtU welcome 
It gladly, but to some it will come as an mnovation ad which^ 
they do not see the necessity Their motho'S and grand- 
mothers have lived and died without such relief, and ex- 
perience does not tell them of its adv antages The native 
woman is known to be patient, gentle uncomplaining long 
suffering and unselfish to a degree and it might be dimcult 
to rouse her to do anything for herself but she is also a 
devoted wife and mother ind if she can be made to under 
stand that her own good health is necessary to the well 
being of her house and to the bodil) strength of her 
children I feel sure she will use her influence to forward 
our work 

It will take longer to accustom her to the idea of 
medicine as a profession and so far only women of the 
lowest caste will undertake the office of midwife but I ' 
hope the day will come when the work of bringing health 
to the sick ease to those in pain allev lations to the incur | 
able, Will be considered so honourable a task as to give the) 
women who undertake it a special place m the regard and) 
esteem of the people 

Even m England however our land of progress and 
good sense prejudice stood out for many jears against 
1 id) doctors and lady nurses It is twenty five years since 
Miss Nightingale first startled, and somewhat shocked, the 
world with her new idea and she lives to see the well- 
trained nurse considered a necessit) and a blessiniq^ while 
the ladies who adopt the profession are no longer esteemed 
eccentric and unf^mnine Surely then, we must bava 
pitience here, and must neither U discouraged nor suif 
prised if those for whose benefit we desire to inttoducl 
this new s)Stem are somewhat slow in acknowledging lys 
advanlaofes 
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A Js that we start our medicat work with 

scarcely any supply of doctors, midwives or nurses tP hand. 
There IS no* one single native fe*i*ale doctor ready though 
abdut fort^ now being trained A few East Indian 
have beOtt educated at Madras and have all the 
necei^ary qualifications to two of these I have already 
been able to offer appointments, but the country itself is 
undoubtedly unable to supply even the present demand 
for well educated doctors, well trained nurses, and efficient 
ttudwives We are thus seriousl> handicapped at the 
outset and we have to look to England to help us in our 
difficulty 

I may say here as I "vm often asked my opinion upon 
the matter that I think India does offer a fine career to 
English women who enter the medical profession They 
will be wanted as doctors and they will be wanted as 
teachers and we cannot m ike any real progress in our work 
heie without their assistance but to the further question 
How many lady doctors shall I be likely to Want > which 
IS put to me by many correspondents both m England 
ind America I am unable to give any very accurate 
rt ply 

As I have remarked before the growth of this mot c 
ment must be slow and it may De many years before 
dobtors for women are regarded u.s absolute necessities 
but I do think that almost at once a certain demand for 
their services will be created and I hope that within i 

year several may be sent for 

In fact the only difficulty in placing many of them at 
once IS again that terrible question of money Each one 
who comes must cost us including 

p£^sage money salary and other expenses, and this sum is 
not to be found everywhere at any rate not until mcdtcal 
relief for women ranks in the minds of the people of tlie 

country as an imperative want 

Peisons m England also often ipply to me for aid m 
tarrying on their education as nurses or doctors express 
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mg at the same time their vush to come eventu^y to 
India but I have m every case replied that so long as 
nurses and doctors are to be found ready teamed, we have 
no right to ‘ipend money upon educating them, and that m 
fact we never can spend anything upon medic^ tuition 
out of India 

The National Association is founded upon the principle 
that It IS to be strictly unsectarian and the consideration 
of this point comes ippropnately next to the question of 
ditficulties for although nothing seems more easy theo 
rctically in practice we find ourselves constantly stumbling 
up against it and the reason of this is that having strongly 
xt heart the organisation of i system of medical rehef for 
the women of the country wc are yet obliged sternly to 
keep aloof from almost the only organization for the 
purpose which exists and is already m working order 
Scattered over various puts of the country there are 
missionary I xdies with dispensaries or small hospitals doing 
an immense amount of excellent m< dical work and ready 
to do more if only they had the money necessary for 
< nl xrging the field of their 1 xbours Th< se little dispen 
sarics and the doctors already there, speaking the language 
haMng accjuired the confidener of the people with that 
n ligious and self sacrificing spirit m their hearts which 
enables them to work for the good of others without 
thought for themselves would have been of the gieatest 
possible help to us but we cannot employ them and it is 
absolutely necessary to abstain from so doing for we are 
bound m honour to use the money subscribed on the faith 
of our unseelarian principles in such i way as to satisfy the 
most exacting critic 

however it is rxther important that our exact 
[josition with regard to the medical missions should be 
ui derstood I will try to i xplam it In answer to questions 
which were put to the Committee by a missionary lady who 
is in charge of two dispensaries in Bengal we replied in the 
following terms — 
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I - — The National Association cannot employ mission 
artes, nor can it provide hospital accommodation 
in which It IS int^ded to combine medical tr^ 
ment with rdigious teaching ' 

It may in certain cases be glad to avail itself of 
medical missions as training agencies and may 
occasionally attach an assistant to a mission dispen 
sary m order to give that assistant the benefit of 
further training on leaving college under a lady 
doctors supervision but in such cases it would 
have to be clearly understood that the assistant s 
duty would be strictly confined to medical work 
II — No office^fs in the employ of the National 
Association* can be allowed to exercise a mis 
sionary calling 

III — The National Association cannot undertake to 
provide funds for the travelling expenses or 
establishment of medical missionaries 
We hat e thus stated clearly that wt cannot aid mission 
ary work but while we ire compelled to stmd aloof from 
the me dical missions yet we have a philanthropic work in 
common and we certainly have no wish to be considered 
antagonistic to them Wt cannot help them but 1 do 
think that the policy of the National Association with 
regard to them should as a rule be one of non inter\ ention 
and that we should leave them undisturbed in places win n 
they ire already established except in the case of very laige 
towns where theic is room for a second medical establish 
ment or when the municipality or the inhabitants of the 
district supply the funds necessiry for obtaining the services 
of another lady doctor then it would be our duty to aia 
such a locality in procuring thi desired medical assistance 
After this expression of our intentions it will nituralK 
be asked what advantage either we or the Missions will 
derive from their affiliation to the Association I reply 
that we shall gam by acquiring through their reports i 
real knowledge of all the medical work that is being done 
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throughoot tiie coonbry, tnstea4 of -only knowing vdint we 
<3o ourselves , and they 1 tibimfe, will prc^t Iqr th© giNater 
interest excited in die question Of female nSedic^ wodc tn 
India and%y the greater publicity given to didr own efioits 
m this direction 

So far the Missionary Societies are inclmed to think 
that they have lost income by the inauguration of my fund 
because people either say that the Countess of Duffenn s 
Fund can do the work/ or thej complain that they are 
being asked to give twice to the same object but I do not 
think any habitual subscriber to the Medical Missions has 
diverted his gift into my treasury and, as the Missions 
received no pecuniary help from it )ihe persons who are 
interested m them have just as muchjreason to subscribe to 
them as they hid before ) 

It is now time to say something jas to our intentions and 
prospects and the way in which we propose to carrj out 
the objects of the Association 5n doing so I shall cease 
to talk of the National Association as a whole because the 
branches are mdependuit for all jhnancial and executive 
purposes and each one of them is actively engaged m 
forwarding the work in its own pro\mce I shall, there 
fore speak only of the Central Fund Wd of the Central 
Committee, 

As far as I can make out the mone y subscribed over 
the whole country is about three lakhs — a sum which ought 
to be ;^3oooo but which owing to thA low rate of ex 
change, is really only ;^^ 23 ,ooo, of this tha Central Com 
mittce have the disposal of over one apd A half lakhs, or 
;i^i 2 ooo This is not a very large ^pital consideriig all 
that there is to do with it but it liaH been collected m a 
very few months, and m this case money's^oes not by any 
means represent the general interest »r the Sirheme, or the 
work done since its promulgation 

A few examples will illustrate my m^in^ The 
Maharajah of Ulwar has started a dispensary undet 
supervision, and has given two scholarships , the MahariiVb 
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of DurbhuQg?i asked me to lay the f<»indat*0i»*Stone of 
which he i,$ a!»ut to Imild , a third is to he esta 
li^tshed hy Rai Badyanath Puadit Bahadur at Cuttack 
feiuahs witfds have been promised to Lady I^all ftw the 
Agra Collide, which will each bear the name of its donor t 
at Delhi the immicipality intend to build a female ward and 
to<plbce it under a lady doctor, several scholarships have 
been given by Sir Walter de Soura , and all this, and much 
more, has been done without touching the Central or any 
Branch Fund Moreover I sincerely hope to see the 
municipalities and the local boards showing increased 
interest in the question, eaich one doing something sub- 
stantial for the benefit of the women within their juris 
diction Through them really rapid advances might be 
made and a permanent and self sustaining character would 
be given to the work 

But the Central Committee means to do something, and 
I will endeavour to give in idea of the plans we have under 
cot^lderation As the greater part of the money subscribed 
to the Central Fund comes from the Independent States and 
from the poorer parts of the country the Committee has to 
consider how it can best benefit them With a view to 
forwarding our first object, that of medical tuition we mean 
to aid and improxe the Agra Medical College and, if 
possible also to start a small model training school at 
Jubbulpore, which shall be entirely under female super 
vision, strictly purdah in its arrangements, and to which we 
hope girls of gootl caste from the Independent States may 
be induced to go for medical education At both these 
placen it will be necessary to establish female hospitals and 
we look forward trustfully to the day when special funds 
may be forthcoming to build them 

We shall m every place make use of every means we 
can find to tram midwives As I said before I consider 
this a most urgent need, and except at Umritzar where 
Miss Hewlett, a missionaiy lady has really succeeded m 
training them in considerable numbers, I cannot find that 
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hitherto the experiments in this direction ha\e met with 
an) great success and indeed until lying-m hospitals are 
open, there is no way of teaching them m large munbers 
I hope, however, that we may find ^ome means of giving 
them even a little education for although I folly appreciate 
a well trained and first rate nurse, yet f think that when a 
midwife IS so bad as to jump upon her patient by way of 
accelerating her recovery after her confinement, then the 
training sufficient to teach such a practitioner to leave the 
woman alone would be extremely desirable even if it went 
no further It is not possible in an article like this to give 
more examples of their malpractices The above repre 
sents a system and is not an isolated case it gives some 
idea of the terrible incapacity of the ordinary midwife and 
(rf the great necessity there is to improve her and it ex 
plains why I advocate doing all we can with the material that 
we have it hand ignorant and prejudiced though it be If 
we wait until our candidates can read and write and do 
arithmetic and undergo a two ) ears professional course of 
stud) wc shall be postponing the general good longer than 
is necessary In this case le miettx est Fennemi du bien 
we must not refuse to improve because we want to perfect , 
we must be content with a midwife who does no actiie 
harm for the present hoping with time to license only those 
who are really well quilified for the post Meintimethe 
Central Committee think it might be possible to retain the 
services of two fully qualified midwives who could b( 
emplo)ed at some central place wheni not otherwise en 
gaged but who when sent for would 4 )e read) to travel to 
in) dist int place where they might be required 

W e arc ilso anxious to promote sanitary instruction in 
girls schools md to aid m the publication of primers and 
of small bool s such as are brought out by the Ladies 
Sanitary A.ssociation in England and which may be useful 
to women m ^enaias We believe that simply written 
chaptf rs on the Health oi Mothers, The Management 
of B lines the value of fresh air and the mischief of bad 
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what to do in cds<^ of iittle accidents, 5Lc would he. read 
and would prove extremely useful hut here one of the 
formes difficulties comes in — not only will e ich book have 
to be translated into various languages it will also have to 
be specially adapted for each different part of tl c country , 
some steps are already being taken to carry out this idc i 
These proposals ire modi st indeed and our aspiiations 
do not soar much higher than our programme whose w mgs 
aic weighted by financial considf rations but it must be 
remembered that the efforts made by the Central Committee 
are only a small part of the work doing throughout the 
country m furtherance of the aims of the National Associa 
tion In Madras Bombaj Bengal the Punjab, the North 
West Provinces in Mysore and in Burmah the work is 
going on and Assam which is unable to form i bianch is 
about to send students to Calcutta 

It IS not within the scope of this article to give an 
iccount of what has bee n doing in India of late years but 
I should be sorry to give the imjiression that no previous 
cftoits had be en midt in this diiection and I cm not piss 
ov or in silence the splendid generosit) which has supplied 
Bombiy with dispensary ind hospital, and has procured for 
It the services of one of our most distinguished lady doctors 
or that of those gentle men in Madras whose munificent gifts 
have enabled a large cistc hospital to be established 
Madras has also been forward in the work of medical 
tuition and can already supply a certain number of trained 
doctors, nurse s and mid wives 

We believe however that e\ery effort already being 
made will be stimulated by i national movement while 
encouragement will be given to others to go and do like 
wise the experience of one place will be useful to another 
and a bond of sympathy will be cieated between persons 
working for a common object I trust ilso that a feeling of 
kindness and good will may be generated by an Associition 
which has been started by women for tht benefit of their 
own sex but which should appeal to the best feelings of the 

1 
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men of this country We have met witl^ much encourage 
mtnt so far but we realize that the worJ-j we have in haa< 
will require m my yeans of faithhil endbavour to bring it t< 
a successful issue We know that we mu^ begin it gently 
and having sown the seed, must tend it with {i^ence am 
perse\erance, feeling gfrateful and hopeful as each green lea 
appears giving promise of a future abundant harvei^t 

Harriot Dufitcrin 

Fcbt'ttaty r, t886 
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THE MEETING OF INDIA AND CHINA 

The annexation of Burmah has not onlj added a large 
province to the English Crown but it has also brought 
India and China face to f ice as they were never brought 
before The meeting of India and China is a more im 
portant event than the addition of Thebaw s kingdom to 
our Empire ind the best efforts of our statesmen should 
be devoted to the task of making the new contact between 
two great dominions and peoples the starting point of har 
mony and peace b nfortunately an impression seems to 
have gained ground in offici il and unofficial quarters th it 
this task was an easy one that China was waiting with open 
arms for our officers and tr iders on the \ unn in Fjordtr 
and that the Pekin Government hiving made up their 
mind as some people m London have done that the 
English alliance wis indispensable to the very existence of 
China, would acquiesce m the disappearance of the Burmese 
state and would gratefully pick up the smallest crumbs of 
comfort we might condescend to leave from our sumptuous 
repast on the Irriwaddj Never had an opinion less 
justification The task is one of the most difficult and 
delicate that can be imagined The Chinese far from 
waiting With open amis the adv ent of fori ign traders on 
their southern and south western borders ire still doubtful 
as to the policy of admitting them at all, while the sooner 
people get nd of the, notion th it the alliance of any outside 
nation is necessar^ to the security * of Chin i the bettei it 

' As a proof that China is notdeptrdent on the goodwill of my outside 
Power for her existence I would recall the rc.pl> of 1 rincc kung to I ord 
Elgin s threat to destroy Ptkm, and would isk the render to remembti that 
the ^mt which prompted that reply in the lowest straib ot adtersitj and 
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will be for the chances of the Empeiftr’s Government 
idoptmg i rationil line of conduct towaids the nations of 
European cultun The difficulties of die position will not 
be removed oi o\ ercome by ignoring them, and it would be 
foolish to suppose that the Chinese have brought forward 
claims and given expression to certain expectations unless 
thc> had formed the resolution to realize some portion of 
them or at le ist to resent their refusal In the following 
lines I sh ill endeavour to show what these difficulties are, 
and to make clear the urgent need of discovering some 
means of reconciling fnglish ind Chinese views on the 
Upper Irrawaddy 

It IS desirable and indeed necessary in the first place 
to state bricHy what the Chinese consider to be their 
historical rights in Burmah That state is and has long 
been regarded as a tributary to Pekin The Chinese had 
no reason to suppose tliat quantum oaleat it would ever 
have been chillenged until the recent campaign placed 
F nglish troops in posse ssion of Mandalay But when it 
became known thiough in article in the J nnes that China 
considered she had in inteiest in Burmah several distin 
guished Anglo Indians both anonymously and with their 
published names came forward to deny that Burmah had 
e\ er lieen tributary to Chin i They relied on the Burmese 
who strongly repudiated anj dependence on China or any 
one else and on the Court Historiographers account 
translated by Captain Burney of the war in 17679 repre 
senting the Burmese to have been the victors They 

pcnl is not likely to bt dead now that China is stronger in her internal con 
dition than she ever was before Prince Kui g wrote The words in the 
despitch under acknowledgment regarding the attack on and destruction of 
the capital and the downfall of the Dynasty are words which indeed it is 
not fitting that a subject should use Can it be right for the British 
minister, when d< danng that he stili entertains a desire for peace to 
employ them ? If a war to no purpose is to be earned on so long as troops 
art left — a struggle wbi< h is not to cease — then though the British Govern 
ment h is the troops it has in th field, China has yet besides the stout 
hands in her forces here at present her troops from beyond the frontier 
and those which it will behove her to move up from the different provinces 
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Ignored the oppo ite account of that \\ar given by another 
English envoy L^r Crawford and by the Chinese historians 
These contradictory narratives were quoted and appealed 
to and m order to show the value of Burmese history the 
historiographers account of the English campaign m 1826 
was rescued from the obscuntj m which for its me nts it 
might have been allowed to remain It is not perhaps 
sui prising that these counter arguments were regarded as 
inconclusive and unconvincing by those who had pledged 
themseh es to the statement that Burm ih m ver paid tribute 
to China but it is certain that they produced a modific ition 
of opinion m the highest spheres of diplomacy where there 
hid been throughout Loid Salisbury s tenure of office an 
unifftQted desiri to come to a harmonious unde rst inding 
with China if it cannot be said that any great skill was 
shown in attaining that object The practic il point 
thit has after ill, to be decided is not whethei Chin is 
SI zeram rights ire of a substantial character if tried b^ i 
turopean standard but whither they constitute in the eyes 
of the Chinese tlumselves a tangible and valuable posses 
Sion Now on this subject there never has been and there 
c innot be a doubt Whatever Burmese historians and wit 
nesses may ad\ nice to the conttaiy now the mission of the 
King ot Ava has alway s been receiv t d and treated at Pekin 
is coming from a dependent prince There nev er has been 
any secrecy about it and it is somevvhit late m the day to 
turn round on the Chinese ind declare that their claims on 
Bunnah are purely visional y i he question being one m 
which our decision will be dictated by a sense of justice it 
follows that we are bound to acetpL as the clearest and 
strongest evidence on the subject the views ind facts pub 
licly held and asserted by the Chinese long before there was 
any talk of our active intervention m Buimih Wl can 
only Ignore that evidence by ippealing to superior force 
and by the fixed resolve to put an end to China s suzerainty 
m the same way as Thebaw s sovereignty has been anni 
hilated 
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1 he recosjnition of the fact that the pti e of disputing and 
denving China s claims over Burmsdi is future bostUltjrof 
th it country will be the most efiheacious argument to convinct. 
those who pm thur faith to the Burmese historiographer s 
narrative of the advisabihty of arranging the dtflkulty m an 
amicable manner Even among those mosft sceptical of the 
validity of the Chinese case I question if there is ont who 
regards with unconcern the possibility of the Chinese being 
ilbdisposed spectators of our task in pacifying Burmah 
That task under any circumstances has its perils and must 
prove a work of time but it will be extremely onerous if 
the Chinese play in the matter any part short of benevolent 
neutrality Nor was there ever any justification in fact for 
the statement that the claim of sUi^erainty was put forward 
rather ‘ for the Chinese ' than by themselves It is not 
even necessary to suppewe that there had been any inter 
change of opinion between those qualified to express the 
views of the Chinese Government and the wiiter of the 
article in tht Times on Chinas Interest in Burmah for 
several weeks before its publication I ord S ihsbury had 
admitted that China had rights in Burm ih and that they 
would be respected If there was any dehy* in giving 
diplomatic expression to Chinas wishes and expectations 
I imagint that it would b< explained b)- the confidence felt 
in Lord Salisbury’s spontaneous declaration If further 
explanation were needed it might be found m the absence 
of an English minister from Pekin lhat delay was at 
most one of days but when the Chinese minister m London 
first made 1 epresentations on the subject, it was doubted 
whether he possessed the necessary powers, and still more, 
whether there was any valid reason for ch mging the scene 
of discussion from Pekin to I ondon A reference through 

There was no delaj ' Sirte wntinj, the above I have learnt on Uie 
hi£,hest En^ish o/ficial au horny that as fir back as 3r<l Noveir^ier, or a 
week before I ord Salisbury s speerh the Tsungh Yamen were much 
used about Burmah Ihe Tunes article was not pubhdied till December 
1 *th Ihis ought to finally dispose of the statement that the elaims of thp 
Chinese were put forward rather for them than by themselves 
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Mr O Conor, the Mrgi d'e^mres at Pektn, to the Tsungh 
Yameft streog^et^ed the belief that the Marquis Tseng, had 
a fitnhtion for which he had no warrant But this 
uiioertainty was soon deired up, and in favour of tjhe 
Chinese ambassador It was found as has been wntten, 
that the Tsungli Yamen had made a little mistake'* 
The Maquis Tseng had received full autiionty from the 
Chinese l^gent and her advisers to represent their views 
with rcEpird to Burmah at St James s, and the Foreign 
Office to acquiesce m the discussion, and, let us 
hope the settlement, of the Burmese frontier question jin 
London, mid not at Pekm The moral of this duel behind 
the scenes is obvious and should be t iken to heart as it 
only enforces earlier experiences I he Tsungh \ amen in 
the Chinese executive is onlv a vehicle of communieation 
with the Western nations and not a department of the 
Imperial Government possessing a power of mitntive 
Those who are aware of what occurred after the recog 
nition of the Marquis Tseng as a plenipotentiary will not 
make the reproach against him that his statement of the 
Chinese case was either vague 01 htsit tirg In it was 
found the positive and confident asseition of Chinas right 
to receive tribute from Burmah- -a claim m support of which 
the Chinese Government stated they could if required bring 
forward documentary evidence In face of this formal 
expression of Chinese opinion, it can hardly be contended 
that, as a distinguished Anglo Indian and member of the 
India Council has asserted, the claim to suzerainty was put 
forward rather on behalf of China than by China herself 
But the Chinese want more than the continuT.nce of their 
receipt of tribute or perhaps they want mor^because they 
see the little likelihood of its being continued The 
equivalent of a surrender of principle and of some s icnfice 
of dignity they believe is to be found m the acquisition of 
territory and m the establishment of tht ir authority on one 
part of the Irrawaddy It will argue some boldness to say 
that they are wrong but it was hardly to be expected th it 
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when the mere sujygrstion on the partipf an individual to 
sinKnder Hhamo to the Cclestttls raibt|t a small hurncinc 
of opposition the Chinese ambassador bold man as iTc is 
known to be would hate had the temtrit) to put forwird 
a clum not to Bhamo but to the whole of thr border 
districts between the Irrivtaddyand the Salwen is fir ns 
the Shwt 1( y ri\er This stream becomes nbout sixty miles 
from Its point of junction with the Irriwaddy, the actual 
bound ir^ b< tween Yunnan incl Burmah Ihe Marquis 
Is>cn^s propcfoition is therefore to continue the same 
f»’onti r westwards to the Irriwaddj By this step Bhamo 
and the country sixty miles south of it would p iss into the 
hands of China To mj mind, the only unfortunate pirt of 
the piopooition is that it should hive been claimed b\ a 
Chin< se imbassndor instead of conceded by the Lnglish 
C o\ernment Hid the ofttr been promptly mad( the 
ce Sion of bhamo alone would ha\e sufllKcd 

But it will be said that tin demand of the Chinese 
minister hates his Gotemment is fir oft is e\tr fiom 
reah mg their meditated pri/e because there is no intention 
of compl) With his requt st I he utmost that the En^jlish 
Government could be brought to yield wouki be i Chine se 
settlement it Bhamo similai to Matmachin it Kiachta and 
every facility for trifficon the Taping river Ihe question 
had leT hf"d this phase w hen the late chmgc of gotern 
ment occuried and it ma> be doubted whether the politic il 
atmosphere is fa\ curable to tl e dunces of a cihn ind judi 
cious solution of i negotiation which has reached wlnt 
seems a cleael lock Delay will only add to the difficulties 
of thf position and the more fiimly csliblishcd English 
luthoiity becomes at Bhamo the more difficult will it be for 
us to allow It to be superseded Flit uncertaint) felt as to 
the ability of the Yunnan authorities to govern any portion 
of the Burmese ternior) must necessarily be considered an 
argume nt for excluding them from it and before any evi 
dence likely to produce a more favourable conviction can be 
ccllecu d on the subject, the English occupation will have 
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become permanen and irremoviblc Whatever is done 
.^Jiould therefore done quickly for the concessions made 
tos^tisfy the pride and frontier necessities of China will 
acquire additional value in the eyes of the Chinese from 
being made promptly and with a good grace Lven in the 
event of an unfavourable decision about China s pretensions 
It v\ill be far better ind less harm will be done if it be 
plainly notified that China s claims arc to be percmptonlj 
rejected and Ignored But Is o' political officuls say such 
plain speaking would wreck the Chinese alliance 

If the Chinese n quest is not to be rejected without com 
promise, then the most careful consideration ought to be 
given to the hlarquis Isengs demind for the country down 
to the Shwelcy river This he says will satisfy his countiy 
men Is it no little thing to know what will satisfy China ^ 
\ gieat I evolution has been effected on one part of her 
Irontier A. we ak Asiatic st itc which nev cr d ired invade 
the mountain birncrof Yunnan and wh ch observed all the 
forms of respect pud by an inferior to a supeiior has been 
suddenly clestroved ind m its place has bocn established 
the most poweiful of I uropean Govcinments so far as 
China is concerned Is it suri>iising thit the friendliest 
words of our 1 oreign Office h t\ e f uled to convince the 
Chinese that this metamorphosis nay not be fraught with 
peril to themselves ? or that they^ should require some m ite 
rial guarante e ag unst contingencies at the least renelered 
possible by ou annexation of Buimah^ Before returning 
i point blank Is o to the Chinese dem ind our ( overn 
ment ought to take into consideration the \ lew of Pekin as 
well as that of Calcutta They ought above vU things to 
measure the inevitable if remote consequences of tefusal 
On this point alone the merits of the question might be 
reduced to complete simplicity The piospect of an ac 
cord and illiance with China is pronounced most itti active, 
and It must not be dimmed by any rough speaking while the 
Chinese the most practical suspicious and pci severing of 
people, are to be kept quiet and thoroughly satisfied with soft 
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fair words That is one proposition mv«viag' two thu^ m 
consistent with each other The other proposition is 
China may ask too much, that her claim to t^bute fro^p^lBur 
mah is absurd and her demand for the Shwfeley nver as a 
boundary is exorbitant, but at the same tune diat these 
home truths are expressed in London and at Pekin, the pact 
ficationof Burmah maybe confidently expected asfar asthe 
mountains of Yunn m and the balwen while the mere denial 
of Chim s pietcnsions will not entail the loss of that expected 
commerce with Soutli western China which is to prove the 
modern El Dorado of Lancashire and Bengal It seems 
to me that the latter proposition contains two statements 
fatally destructive of each other I hold it to be as certain 
that China wrould m the latter case pursue i rigid policy of 
exclusion as that m the forme r she will refuse to accept soft, 
fair words as an equivalent for substantial rights I hold the 

situation to be one of the greatest gravity and one in which 
the truest fiicndship finds the plame tand most unequivocal 
expression tor in dealing with the Chinese Government 
we may accept as an infallible maxim that the alienation 
of sentiment implies an inevitable rupture A series of 
fortunate but fortuitous circumstances have tended to es 
tablish an opinion that the interests of England and China 
in Asti art identical Do those who liave most promoted 
the idea rcali/e how completely it will be dissipated by 
dissension on the Yunnan borders by the publication of 
the fact to the world that India and China have only met 
to disagree ? That dis igrcement onc^ established c£ui only 
end m one w ly — the assertion of Ei%lish power, and the 
cherishing of another grit vance by Ch|na We are masters 
of the present China h is perhaps -better reason to regard 
tht future with complacency I |do not wish to lay any 
special stress on the fact that Chida, rejecting the English 
alliance in resentment might attach/ herself to Russia, bwause 
1 believe that the rivalry of Eng]|4,nd and Russia will have 
been decided before China will be in a position to take any 
more prominent part in that gr^at struggle than the mam 
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tenance of jbrer ow»|iiights on a common frontier With liie 
of 5,000 mdes But the conaliation of a country Itkt. 
(JhShi^ow thaC her dominion and that of India touch on a 
passti^ frontier for the first t«ne in history, is nof a matter 
that affects the next genera'faon alone An amicable settle- 
ment to day means peace m the future while dissension at 
the vei!y commencement must entail permanent discord and 
hostility 

I cannot help regretting the failure to propitiite the 
Chinese by falling in with their demands and I deplore the 
loss of the opportunity of disarming their suspicion by even 
an excessive generosity because I am firmly convinced 
that the Chinese in&tmctively dread the prospect of unre 
stricted trade between British territory and Yunnan and 
that nothing is further from their vushts than thit open- 
ing of South west China which has set all the factories of 
Lancashire and Birmingham alive at ]<^st with expectation 
Ihc one chance of disarming Chinese suspiaon, and of 
enlisting the hearty sympathy of the Government m the 
work, was to have given Pekin as prominent a pait in the 
re arrangement of Burmah as ourseh es and to have pro- 
pitiated her goodwill by tangible sacrifices Ihere were 
practical inducements also The present frontier of Yunnan 
can be rendered almost as impassable as tliat of Tibet 
The readers of Dr Andersens works will not need to be 
told how easily tins could be accomplished Tor 1 con 
siderable distance m’and from Momien Yunnan presents 
features deterrent to the traveller and unfivoui ible to trade 
Mr Colquhoun has ingeniously proposed the turning of 
these obstacles by adopting a route east of the Salwen 
1 . he suggestion of one of the most practical and worldly 
wise of modern explorers shows how serious those obstacles 
must be Of course with the same spirit animating both 
Governments those difficulties might b^ overcome but they 
supply the most powerful weapon to the hinds of the 
Government wishing to be obstructive Tor this reason it 
was and is most desirable that Chin x should be drawn out 
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Side the mountain barrier which gives her two alternatne 
policies Est iblished it Bhamo or o| the Shwelt y rn er 
the Pekin Government would have given hdstiges to 
which cduld not be reclaimed 1 he power of that singular 
Government is absolute with some strange limitations It 
can pi event trade on the \unnan bordtr b) an edict com 
pared to which i C^ar s ukise is waste paper yet once the 
tide of Chinese mit^ration had s^in for the Lower Irrawaddy 
vallf> It would have been helpkss to cheek or arrest it 
The feir of this immigrition into British territory seems 
to hive oppressed some minds with i sense of extreme 
peril, but it IS dihicult to see why Chinese labourers should 
be more formidabk on the Irrawaddj than it Hongkong 
and Smgaporf Moreover the Chinese who would come 
down towards and into out ttrntoiy would not be the pro 
jiagators of empire but the seekers of labour The Lm 
perors luthoiity would be lestricted to a few civil man 
danns and i small guard at Bhamo \\ hile the advantages 
of the Chinese coming down to the Shwek) river would bt 
obvious the disadvantigcs are conjectural and fantastic and 
I do not suppose any one will iccuse me of minimizing tin 
import inci of Chinese antagonism 

The ulvantages of this policy would not be limited 
to Its satisfying Chinesi expectations and alla>ing their 
suspicions By their own act the Chinese Government 
would have been committed to an attitude of friendship and 
commercial reciprocitj tow irds us in Burmah and ap irt from 
the surrender of the tcrritor) between the Shwdey river and 
Yunnan there would be no disadvantage from a trade point 
of view in c irrying on the traffic at either Bhamo or any 
other place down the Iiriw iddy But the greatest advan 
tage of all would be that China would be thus deprived of 
the alternative policy of excluding our tr iders and repre 
sentatives from behind the convenient barrier erf Yunnan 
On the present frontier it is quite possible for China to give 
practical expression to her dissatisfaction On the Shweley 
or at Bhamo it would be impossible for her to pursue a 
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liolicy of exclusion jfHer settlements ett Bharoo and on tht 
^w eley must alwaj/i be under our complete command, and 
she%»^uld have virtlially no choice but to go hand m hand 
with ul^m the task of pacifying the border districts and 
in making the Irrawaddy the avenue of a rich and expanding 
trade 1 he recommendations m f ivour of ample concession 
to China are of a most practical character as well as sup 
ported by considerations of the intrinsic right' involved in 
the case I hey consist not merely m the belief that friendly 
compliance with China s requests will insure goodwill but 
in tlie absolute assurance that the grant of what China wants 
must be followed by her more he irty and energetic action 
m promoting the trade with South west China which is the 
piincipil object to be eventually attained 

hor these icasons the hope must bi still indulged that 
h( Chinese clum to the Shweley liver will not be sum 
manly rejected and that whitever form miybt given to 
oui concessions to Chinese susceptibility some concessions 
will not be withheld 1 he Marquis Tseng h is asl < d for 
the admission of Chin is su/triin rights and for the 
advance of the Chinese fiontier to the Shweley mci If 
he cannot obtun these points let him be ofleied some equi 
\ alent which will satisfy his Government Obviously the 
concession of a Chine se settlement it Kh imo with rights 
of navigation on the Taping will not suffice b) itself 
ilthough It IS pos'-ible that so far as the Bhamo point alone 
IS concerned this might be deemed sufficient But it will 
have to be accompanied by concessions e Isewhe ri and it is 
not an easy matter to see where these cm be made without 
infringing on the rights of Siam The suggi stion has been 
mide that the Shan States east of tht Salwtn supply a 
means of satisfying China but this can haidly be deemed 
a solution of the difficultv for wc shall be giving whit 
docs not belong to us, and Chin i s present fronitt i suits 
all her requirements Why Chinese minisu is sav should 
we embroil ourselves with the Shins the Siimese, 
and possibly the F rench ^ In any case it is a matter 
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of iirgenc} that th6 Chinese p!eflfp<|tetitidry should be 
assured of our sincere desire to ccapie an amtcable Sqgtw 
ment and that compliance with die^exact letter j^hts 
demands is not withheld because we deity or di<ipa#age 
Chinas past rights in Burmah, but because the present 
position of affairs m that country will not admit of their 
being again enforced It is bad and short sighted enough 
to refuse Chin i $ demands, but it is infinitely worse to 
wound her most cherished sentiments by telling her that 
those demands are based upon absurdities and that wc are 
resolved to accept the Burmese account of their previous 
relations with China ind theim alone Yet this is practic 
ally what has been done and it is impossible not to feel 
that at the same time that we have repelled the proposi 
tions of the Chinese Government we have piqued their 
plf mpotentiary The details of this negotiation would more 
than bear out this supposition but theri is no use in dwell 
mg on unpli isant and unfortunate piriiculais In d« aling 
with the Marquis Tseng it nculd be prudent for us to 
remember that we are treating not only with the repre 
sentative of Pekin but with m all piobabilit} the coming 
le iding statesm in of China It would be no sm ill achiev e 
ment in itself if we could feel assured that the Mirquis 
Tseng would return to his country with the conviction that 
the alliance of England must be beneficial to China 

The knowledge that the negotiation hvs miscarried for 
pi nnl) speaking that is the present state of the ease must 
confirm the original impiession that the Chinese executive 
would feel an instinctive iversion to any close contact with 
a powerful neighbour on tlie Yunn in boideis tnd that this 
aversion col Id onl) be lemoved by the frankness and 
cordiality of thejCni^lish Governir l nt If those sentmvents 
have not been exhibited it naturilly follows that this 
aversion remains unchmged perhaps even intensified by 
strengthening the earlier suspicion The aversion of the 
Chinese to see their frontier m Yunnan march with ^at of 
a strong Power rests upon intelligible reasons The autho 
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nt) of tihie Etnperor feas alwajs been Ies& firmly established 
m Ynanj^ l^aa in perhaps any otfa^ part of his dcHnidtcms 
1 he successful rebellions m Chinese history b^^;aR 

in tl^h^wovince In Ynftnan, at all times, the Itnpena} 
administrators ha'vc been satisfied with a less implicit 
obc dience dian elsewhere \\ e may assign is reasons for 
this the natural difficulties of the greater part the pro 
Vince, -tnd the want of means of communica^on or the 
charactcjr of the population influenced hy the prevah nee of 
Mahometlanism, or the presence of untamed tnbes along 
in extensive mountain frontier The combination of all 
these elements of danger in the same province has neces 
sitated the adoption of a policy of forbearance towards the 
mhibitmts of Yunnan and of caution towards its neigh 
hours Forbeirince did not prevent the Panthay rising 
ind once actuil rebellion takes place forbexnnce is no 
longei to be found m the Chinese -vocabulary Man) 
Chinese are of opinion * that the necessity of caution was 
still mare fully established by the conduct of the Indian 
Government in their lelations with the Panthnys the sue 
ccbsful rebels for a time against Chinese luthority in 
Yunn m 

befoie judging the Chinese harshi) for continued per- 
sistence in the old policy of restricting commeicial inter 
course by land with India evei) allow nice should be made 
for the iharacter of the province of "V unnan and its mhabi 
tints, for improbable is the perm mint disintegr ition of 
China IS under an) circumstances it must be allowed that 
It IS far more hkel> to occur m Yunn in than in an) otner 
province The position of that province is isolated It 
has a difficult frontier not merely towards Burmah but 
also 45n the side of its boundaries with the Chinese pro 
Vinces of S/chuen, Rweiehow, and Kwangsi It also lies 

This opinion wiU be coufinneJ bj the stit>,men in Sir Henry 
\s book, just published, on bis brother Cencrjl Gordon that in 
VO Lt Hunj, Chang was incited by us, and others to ovcitum the Pekm 
Vdnunisiration and eatabhish Ins own individual authority 
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most rtmott from the centres of Chinese strength The 
det-iching of the greater part of this province from China 
would not be in extremely arduous uiAiertaking althQu^^lT 
it Avould Hot prove an easy possession to govern jln any 
regular system of administration The Chinese have 
therefore ground for the ipprehenSion that as a few 
Mahomedan fanitics were able to subtert their govern 
ment and hold the greater p urt of the pro\ ince for fifteen 
years there is nothing unicason ible m the assumption that 
the ] nglish could at any moment overthrow their authority 
if It were not exercised precisely as we uished Moreo\cr 
Tt seems certain that a close connection with British Indian 
raci chants, and the development expected to f nsue m the 
mining industry of Yunnan must tend to strengthen ind 
mere isc tht Mahomedan clement among the population — 
an element instinctively hostile to the Chinese system 
Although ‘Vunnan is iht second largest province of the 
i mpire, its popul ition has never bet n great \t the most 
flourishing period the Chinese census only claimed for it 
eight million people and it w is coiihdt ntly and peril ips 
ciedibly affirmed in 1874 that is the result of the Panihay 
rising. It hadfillen to two millions A large proportion, 
ind on ceitain occasions tlit mijority of tht people have 
idheitd to th( tenets of Islam so thit tht m untenance of 
the Lmperor s suprt macy h is h id to be accomplished in 
face of the 1 itcnt mtipathy ol the people as well as under 
exceptional difficultits of space and natural obstacles These 
le irs cannot be tre ited is chimerical T, he Chinese may 
justify their demand for a material guarmtec against the 
undci mining of then power m Yunnm by a reference to 
these ficts The (jovernment of Indu can no more bind 
itstlf not to exercise an injurious influence to Chinese 
rights and leputition by the example and energy of its pro 
ceedmgs m Burmah and \ unnan itself, than it could have 
pledged Itself never to destroy the independence of the 
kingdom of 1 1 he Chinese executive are alone m a 

^losition to judge what the injury which would be inflicted 
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so far as our present mtentfons go unintentioaally and 
imperceptibly', would be and the very integnty crif <mr pre- 
sent' iDtwpose shoula impel us to give ready comptfSanee to 
China^^^^ies, even though we hold die opinion that they 
exceed i^at she is fairly entitled to 

Before rejecting the demand of the Chinese Govern 
ment made in their name bj their plenipotentiary, the 
Marquis Tseng the whole position of aflfaifs should be 
taken into account The annexation of Burmah should be 
considered from the point of view of how it ^affects China 
as wdl as from a purely Anglo Indian standpoint The 
bnefet reference to the facts of the question will show that 
China has vital interests involved as well as we and the 
conquest of a large kingdom will not lose any of its value 
or effect by the cession of a single district to another Power 
Once the point is admitted that China should receive com 
pcnsation it cannot be denied that the claim put forward to 
the Shweley river is as moderate a pretension is could be 
advanced That nver is already the boundary from Long 
ha nkoen to ne ir Sehfan and it cannot be denied that 
the Upper Irrawaddy, the Shweley, and the Solwen would 
form an excellent frontier for our new possession, leaving 
only a short distance of forty miles along the 24th degree 
of latitude, between the two last namfd nvers, to be de 
limited A brief consideration of the facts is sufficient to 
show that the Chinese Government far from putting for 
ward an exaggerated claim as one or two Anglo Indians 
have argued because they are pleased to term the suzerain 
rights of China in Burm^ an absurdity have been strictly 
moderate in their demand and what is still more to their 
credit, eminently practical They have proposed the best 
working frontier to be attained with the least amount of 
trouble 

The question of the new Burmese frontier cannot be 
wisdly settled unless regard be paid to the situation along 
the whole of the Indo Chinese borders India and China 
meet not metely on the Irrawaddy but at numerous points 

u 
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of contact from Snm to C ishmere They meet too under 
verv similar conditions at all point's Between them lies a 
mountain barrier and a thinly peopltiT region which |)re 
sents an almost impassable obstacle m the way t-i inter 
course between the peoples of India and Chini It is 
needless to say that tht opposition oi secret dissatisfac 
tion of the Chine'se Government would add immensel) 
to the c fific icy of the natural division separ iting the re 
spectu f authorities of Calcutt i and Pel in 1 he import met 
of this barrier is increased beciusf Chinese influence has 
grossed it and encroached within the natural limits of India 
The Himalijan State of Nepaul is tributary to China I he 
suzerainty of the Emperor o\ er the kingdom of the vali int 
Goorkhas has nev er been disputed, nor has the accuracy of 
the iccount of the 1792 cimpaign which closed iMth an 
Ignominious peace exacted by a \ictonous Chinese general 
within a m irch of Khatmandu been yet impugned The 
chiefs of Bhutin ire spiritually if not secularly dependent 
on lib^t which is igain not men ly the vassal of China 
but a piovmce in her military occupation These ficts 
h i\ c nev er been challenged They form part of the esta 
blished rights of China ind they can only be ignored at the 
price of aflronting her Now it is most important that these 
facts should be borne m mind by those who are all m favoir 
of rejecting lh( Chinese claims in Burmah , for we cannot 
be surprised if thi Pekin authorities see m our mode of 
dealing with them on the Irrawiddy the indication of what 
will be done elsewhere In their eyes whatever admissions 
those who say the Burmese beat the Chinese in 1 768 m ly 
niikc as to the Chinese having vanquished the Goorkhas 
m 1 702 their claim to regard Burm ih as a tributary is not 
less deal and mdi feasible th in it is m the case of N epaul 
Whatever flatti ring tales may be spread as to the desire of 
the Chinese to cultivate liitndly relations with ourselves I 
ithrm that the y are illusory unless the Burmese difficulty is 
compost d to their sincere satisfaction China will cling to 
htr pretensions in Burmah not only for their intrinsic 
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value but because they ^11 e identical with similar rights 
cise where which 4iust be suriendered or waived if they 
canniT'^be made good on the Irrawaddy In denying the 
rights df China m 1 hebaw’s dominions, wc art, assailing 
one of the most cHtnshed of her traditions and w< ire 
levelling a rude blow at one of the cardinal points of her 
inns frontier policy We have conquered Btirmah without 
asking the Chinese to sa> yen 01 nay and now, before 
th it btate is pacified while its northern and eastern borders 
are held by defiant and truculent tribes w c ire heedlessly 
outriging Chinese sentiment, ind justifying the Mews oT 
the less enlightened of tht Empt ror s advisers who declare 
that contict with England in Buimih means sooner or later 
the undermining of his authority m Yunnan If we aim it 
obtaining China s friendship ind co op( ration our policy is 
short si„,lited and eventually it m ly pro\e dangerous too 
The Chinese have more than one reason to believe that 
now the Indian frontier nas been pushed up to theirs w< 
mean to energeticallj extend o ir trade with the idjiccnt 
provinces of China and onct thattridt has been idmitted 
influences of another 1 ind must lollow It is not meidy 
m Yunnan thit the boy empi-ror Kwingou sets thit this 
responsibilitj possible peril will heve to be ficed In 
Tibet similar concessions and piivilegts havt been asked 
and although the exact result of Mr Colman Macaulay s 
mission to Perm is not ytt known it is imdtrstood tint 
they have bet n gi anted it lexst on paper It seems certain 
that wre hive asked foi the right to intioducc Indian tea 
into Tibet it a nominal dutj ind apparently the Tsungli 
Yamen has not had understanding enough or heart ot grace 
to refuse its sanction to what were it carried out would 
prove a death blow to the brick tea tr ide be tween S/cliut n 
and Lhasa The briefest reflection will show that whether 
tlie opposition come from the Lam is or the Chiiu se 
officials, or the Tibetans themselves or whother a simpler 
excuse be found m Indian tea not being suitable to the 
pal ite of the people, the opening of 1 ibei so fir as that im 
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portant article is concerned to Indian traders is stiH for dis 
tint Here again greater respect mig^ haye been slhowii 
for the Vested interests of Chma, and the omissioi^ all 
nference to tea die monopoly of the Szchuen 
woi4d have increased the chances irf trade m every other 
article of manufacture, for m these Indim interests would 
not have clashed with Chinese With the best mtenttpns 
wf the world our mode of dealing with China is such as to. 
fill the minds of her governing classes with the convictton \ 
that we an onuly seeking our own interests and that whde / 
we talk glibly of our cordiality towards her, our words j 
mean that we are to take what we lijcc, whether by ccmquest 
or by concessions in trade, and that China is not merely to 
gt t no equivalent except the advantage of trading with us> 
but that We are to force on her new conditions of internal ad 
ministration which will add immensely to the expense and 
anxiety of tuhng such pro\inces as Tibet and Yunnan 
which art s< parated by thousands of miles and months of 
journey from the centres of her population and power In^ 
Yunnan is in Iibet a great Chinese industry wiU also bel 
menaced by the nearer proximity of India I allude to th 
cultivation of tl e poppy and unless China gets an easil 
guardt d frontier, which can only be a river the smuggliti 
of Tndun opium, not to mention its open importation, mm 
seriously affect end reduce the chmand for the YunM 
drug I 

\ bru f consideration of these facts must, I think, a 
Vince ^^ery impartial person that China has justification Ka 
sa)ing that shf should receive some material guarantee 
agunbt thi possible dangers to ha: authonty entailed by the 
annex itioji of Burmah She is menaced m her rights as 
a Government as well as threatened ip her established 
industry as a people The gariison of Yunnan will have 
to be trebled the hill tribes, Kakhyen and Lolos will have 
to be kept m hand more strictly than was ever before 
lUemptcd or dreamt of, and the civil administration will 
h ive to ] t ini eh moie pure and eftw u nt than there is any^ 
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rea50at(>sQppose it can be made to ensure the mamten'ince 
of die Imperial authority in undinunisbed dx^tuty All thi.s 
1$ a’*iwj>fk of^tiMe^ and before the result fs attained a 
M^ftcmedan revob may subvert the Chinese Buddhist 
as* It has been subverted before The Chinese, 
nghtly ^ wrongly think that the Government of India 
would be more in sympathy with a Mussulman ruler it Tali 
foo than a Chinese Viceroy at Yunnanfoo and if their 
surmise were correct it is needless to add that a second 
l^nthay rising would be more difficult to put down than its 
pi^deceasor The cultivation of opium which forms the 
larger part of the revenue of the province and iNhich is the 
chief agricultural pursuit of the people, must be idxersely 
affected, for no treaty arrangement will avail to prevent 
smuggling through the Kakhyen hills unless Chinese tern 
tory is brought west of them On the other hand it is 
asserted that China ought to welcome the change Ixcause it 
will stimulate the working of the Yunnan mines but even 
were they to attam the high degree of activit) antici 
pated, the result would still be of uncertain advintige to 
China for she has found the Yunnan miners the most law 
less and refractory of her subjects Hencefoith that pro 
Vince will have to be governed with the effort necessary to 
mike its condition approximate in some degree to the state 
of order in an English governed country and Chinese 
statesmen may reasonably dread the subjection of their 
authority inland to a new test for which in truth they are 
very dl prepared It is for that reason thej would like to 
faa the < xperiment at a point beyond their pre ^ent terntory, 
and by advancing to the Irrawaddy north o‘ Bhamo, and 
to the ^weley south of that town ensure the re triction of 
trade m the I rrawaddy itself Only in this manner can trade 
between Ind a and China be initiated and earned on w ith 
safety to the latter Government If it^is not to be cirned 
on in a manner agreeable to China the Pekin Government 
will direct its efforts to hindering trade altogether 

The demand of the Marquis Tseng for the new frontier 
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IS evidentl) prompted by a fuendly spirit as well as a just 
ippiccjation of Chinas necessities He has propounded a 
plan which as Chinese plenipotentian^ h& declares will 
s itisfy his country and encourage her to admit Eftrffsh anc 
Indian articles into Yunnan by land Although, me claim 
to tribute- which I deprecate in the strongest possible 
manner continuing in any shape or form— ^is still put fon 
wanl there is no doubt thit complete satisfaction on th€ 
other and more maternl point would carry with it the with 
drawal of this pretension which might be finally disposed of 
for I sum of money 1 he rejection of his demand will 
involve a serious responsibility but unless our official reply 
IS modified or withdrawn thnt has already been done and 
the’^nghsh C o\ ernment s ands committed to the pohev of 
holding thf whole of Burm ih without the sympathetic co 
operation of China and indeed in defiance of her expressed 
wishes and obv lous necessitu s The tr ide w ith South west 
China which might have been gamed by more conciliatory 
action on oui jnrt anti by recollecting th it Chin i also is a 
great Asiatic Power will have to be icc[uired by the strong 
hind or consigned to tin limbo of disappointed expecta 
tions In either cise the tnt ndly relations of Lngland and 
China will havt experienced a rude shock and the hope 
must b( mdefmitely postponed if not ibandoned of the 
latter country adopting a liberal policy ilong the widely 
extended borders whieli slic holds m common with our 
selvf s 

The meeting of Indi i ind ( hma on the Buimest frontier 
whu h was welcomed in inticipation and which led to some 
sanguine hopes that it would manifest to the world the 
complete accord of two of the tliree great Asiatic Powers 
has been followed m i veiy few weeks by thi revelation of 
serious diffi. rences of opinion and by our contradicting the 
arguments of Chinese statesmen and denying the accuracy 
e)f their facts Much ituschief has ilready been done but 
It can still be repaired 1 he frank recogpiition not only of 
China s past rights m Burmah, but of her just claim to 
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icceive compensation for the sweeping change that has been 
effected in the constitution of that kingdom, will not come 
too lat(j even ntow *f it be the precursor of the substanti'd 
favonr'' which the Chinese expect and demand The denial 
of Chinas suzerain rights in Burmah which were never 
questioned outside Mandalay before the late campaign has 
created an abyss between the two Governments which will 
have to be filled up if harmonious relations aie to be es 
tabhshed on the Irrawaddy and Sal wen Where a great 

object IS to be gamed such trifles os the preci f sign‘ficanct^ 
of the decennial mission fiom Mandalay to Pekm should not 
be allowed to count It is known that China regirds it as 
i tribute mission and as Chin i s friendship is the prize to 
be gained her view if we aie piudent and desire to at^in 
our object should be allowed to prev ul over the v inity of 
Burmese historiographers and their panegyrists But I 
hope the reader of this paper will see that apart from all 
sentimental considerations China has ■fveighty practical 
rcisons for wishing thit her dignity should be preserved 
m this part of her dominions, incl that her facilities for 
governing a tuibulent province should be mcieased rather 
than elimmished It is only n itural th it she should w ish 
for a share iii the spoil and a port on the Irrawaddy It is 
still moie int( lligible th it she should desire a frontier that is 
clearly recognizable and thit can easily be defended agimst 
smugglmg ind indirect invasion She say s th it these 
objects will be attained by the acquisition of the Shwth y as 
a boundary If we think theie is i bcttei line Irtusstite 
what it IS but It is adding insult to injury to tell her to stay 
on the Nampoung wht n she is aln ady icross it and when 
moreover she has long occupied a portion of the right bank 
of the Shweley itself Let us by all means come to an 
understanding avith China about her claims to tribute from 
states within the geographical limits of India and hiving 
political relations with her Government but do not It t us 
deceive ourselves with the idea that China will surrender 
these legacies of i-he past witliout receiving aii equivalent 
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If we take the trouble to realize Chtqa*$ position as a great 
empire, there is no doubt that her claims will be at once 
admitted to be reasonably and the of concession on 
the Yunnan frontier may well be made the cano^hjTgof the 
claims of Pekin oxer Nepaul which, historically speaking, 
are far 'weaker than those m Burmah The mam point is 
to show China that wc are willing to consider her position 
and her difficulties as well as her sentimental claims and 
whetlier she gets the Shwdey rnier, or more or less, the 
/neasure 0^ the success or lailure of oar diplomacy will be 
the degree m which the Chmest are satisfied or dissatisfied 
xvith the new condition of affairs established on the YUnnan 
frontier Demftriu§ Bo^lger 
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WHAl IS TO BE DONE WITH THF 

sOdan ? 

An article on the Egyiitwn Sddan may at first sight, seem 
somewhat out of place in a Review devoted to Asia The 
Sudan however, is connected with our principal line of 
comtnumcition with India through its influence on 
Egyptian politics and our position m 1 gypt , and ilso 
through Its port, Sawlkin * on thi Red Sea No per- 
manent or effectual settlement of thi» Egyptian ijuestion 
can be attempted without taking into serious consideration 
the future of the Sudan Any one, ind there were some 
who thought during the earlier stagt of our occupation 
of Egypt that it was sufhoent to sa) wc will have 
nothing to do with the Sudan, must by this tim< be 
convinced that tht Sudin is i very unpleasant reility 
which cannot be ignored Millions of pounds have been 
spent, and thousands of brave men have laid down their 
Jives yet the Sud m problem is as f ir from solution now 
as It was m December iSHc when Colonel Stewirt was 
sent to Khartum to report on the situation I he object 
of the present jiaper is to draw utention to certain lapeets 
of this difficult cjuestion which do not seem to be projK rly 
understood or appreeiated, and to diseuss some suggestions 
for Its s< ttlement 

The Sudan question is reall) that of the future of North 
eastern Central Africa If the r< ader will icfer to i map 
of Africa he will see that the lofty highl inds of '\byssinid 

Ihe orthography rccoinmended by Iho Council ol the Royal 
Geographical Soatty has been adopted m tlm jnixr Siwakin, female 
residents, derives Jts name from a sU^ry tli it oroc women were onee shut 
up in the island castle 
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must always render the constnictton of a direct trade route 
from the. basin of the Upper Nile to ihe sea impracticable 
At present the only trade outlets on dhe east coast are 
Sawdkin, in ht 19° N , and Zan-jibar, m lat 6® S from 
the Equatorial Lakes commerce flows northward^ to the 
former and southwards to the latter In the futtm, when 
some European Power has entered into possession of the 
delightful Lounti} it the feet of Kenia and Kilimanjaro 
of which Mr Thomson has given such a fasciniting 
description Mombasa* will draw the trade of the lake 
(hstrict but this ni w ooenmg for commerce would only 
slightly affect the trade of the Nile vallev, which must 
always flow noithwaids The natui d trade outlet not 
onl\ for this extensive territory but for the Niam Niam 
countiv and other distncts to the west is bawikin ind 
this must eventualK mala that pi ice the most impoitant 
port on the western shore of the Red Sea One of the 
most fertile causes of the recent disorders in the Sudan 
w IS the policy of the Egjptian Goveinment which aimed 
at forcing traele elown the long 'Jile route to Cairo md 
'Vlexindria instead ol xllowing it to take the shortest road 
to the sea If Ismul Pasha hid devoted one tithe of the 
mont) thrown iw ly on the Widy Haifa railway to the 
improvement of the Saw il in lierber roid and opened the 
countiy to commerce there would probabl) have been no 
Sudan (|utstion and the si ive trade would h ive received 
a very ditisive cheek Ihe policy of the I gyptian 
Government appears to have been based on the erroneous 
view that if the Sudin tiade passed through Sawakin less 
benefit would be derived from it than if it passed through 
Cairo and to have been paitly influenced by the fear tliat, 
if Sawal in became an impoitant port the tride would te) 
a great extent p iss into the hands of Europeans, and excite 

1 he late ( enn tl ( ordon wns one of the first to recc^tmt the 
npoitimc of Mombasa as the port jf the highland lake djstnCt and he 
iir^cd the late khedivc to take possession of it J rom various causes tlic 
] roject was never i amed out 
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tht cupidit) of some Furopean Power It was perhaps 
also felt that any Power wishing to bring pressure to bear 
upon mi|[ht Easily do so by blockading Saw ikin and 

paralyzing the Sudan tride There is httle doubt too, 
that one powerful argument in favour of the Nile route 
was the facility which it ifforded to the quiet introduction 
of slaves mto Egypt under the guise of wives and domestic 
St r\ ants 

The Sdtjan has been so roundly abused by some 
writers and so over praised by others that its leal character 
has been somewhat obscured A countiy which stretches 
over twenty degrees of latitude, from Wady H ilfa to the 
Albert Nyanza ind fourteen degrees of longitude from 
Sawakin to tht western limits ot Darfur must necessirily 
possess greit dnersitv of physical feiture chmatt ind 
produce The Nile ifter it escajies from the Albert 
Nianza flows for i^o miles in a sluggish stream studded 
with pap)rus islets, to Dufli Hert the hills close in upon 
iht nvei ind as far as L ido, ibout i miles lower down 
the counti) on cither bank is i succession of uiggtd 
woodfd heights and well cuitivited undulating ground 
broken hv small park liki plims the only leal Uiftieulty 
in the n i\ igation of this section of the river is the 1 ola 
rapid near the confluence of the Asui A Urge portion 
of the Equatorial province of w hith J ido is the ca| it d 
is thickly peopled and wellcultnated there is i laige 
ivory trade and tht district before the rebellion was one 
of the most prosperous in the Sudan North of I ido the 
Nile enters an ilmost boundless plain whtre its waters 
spiead out into a vast shillow lake covt rt d in great part 
by a floating mass of tangled vegetation so dense thit 
m a distance of ^6o miles from L ido to Sobat the bank 
can only be appro ichtd m two pi ices I hrough this gre it 
dismal swamp the home of malaria misery mcl mosc|uitoes 
the Nile preserves i toituous but furly dehned course 
except m those vears when the channel becomes blocked 
by floating islands of grass In the swamp the Nile 
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receives the Bahr d Ghard, 'sdiich araine a wide extent 
of country^ to the %vest and south "^est, that was dettsely 
populated before it was avearon thte sUve-hunters frpm 
Khartum The northern portion of this djsttict k swampy, 
but the ground rises towards the south and ^^#est a^ 
becomes very fertile, the natives possess large herds of 
cattle , there is abundance of ivory and a trade, which 
might be greatly increased, with the Niam-Niam and 
Monbuttu countries beyond the frontier Some mdes 
below the confluence of the Bahr el Ghazal the Nile is 
joined by the Sobat which rises m the Abyssinian mountain 
system, and is navigable to the station of Nasser, a distance 
of 190 miles From Sobat to Khaitum the river runs 
through a great plain which extends from the foot of the 
Abyssinian mountains to the hills of Takalla and Ko^dofan 
On both banks there is a strip of rich alluvial soil ctf 
varying width, and in the Shilluk country the population 
IS so dense that the left bank presents the appearance of 
a continuous village The soil is here extremely productive, 
for m addition to the rams it is watered by the annual 
inundation and by irrigation large quantities of dhura are 
grown, whilst cotton grows wild and could be cultivated 
without irrigation Below Fashoda nn almost unlimited 
supply of gum and sunt wood might be obtained from the 
forests Beyond the stnp of alluvial soil, on the left bank, 
the savannah or steppe land over which the countless 
herds of the Baggara Arabs roam m search of pasture 
stretches far aw ly to the west , whilst on the right bank, 
as Kh iitum is approached are the fertile lands of Senndr 
At Khartum the White Nile or Nile proper ts joined 
by the Blue Nile which after leaving the Abysswuan 
mountains near I azokl, receives two important tributaries, 
the Dmder and Rah id, and flows through the moiSt fertile 
portioji of the Egyptian Sudan The district between the 
two Niles li known as the island (Hoi) of SeimSlr/ and 
up to the middle of last century %t was seat of a 
powerful kingdom extending northwrards to Dongola and 
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Mahass it is a^gteatgrssun growing country* whence it has 
been cj^Iled the gfanary of tilie Sudan and cottori and 
tobacco culture haife succeeded admirably Fazokl iS the 
legality whence Ibfe gdid of Senndr is said to have been 
obtained and the lender and Rabad flow partly through 
rich alluvial soil From Khartum the Nile forces its way 
down to Assuan, the frontier town of Egypt through an 
and sandstone waste which is only relieved by small oases 
and grassy steppe lands such as those in the Bayuda 
desert The river is bordered by a narrow stnp of fertile 
land which supports an agricultural population but beyond 
this the waste lands, inhabited only by nomads, stretch 
away westward to the great African desert and eastward 
to the shcMres of the Red Sea The only nver that joins 
the Nik north of Khartiim is the Atbara which rises in 
Abyssinia and with its tnbutanes the Gash or Martb and 
the Settit, flows through and waters the important province 
of Taka The great fertility of the soil of Taka and its 
capabilities for cotton cultivation, are specially noticed by 
Sir Samuel Bake r m ‘ The Nile Tnbutanes of Abyssinia , 
and before the rebellion its capital Kassala ranked next 
to Khartum as a centre of trade A very laige proportion 
of the provinces of Kordofan ind Darfur to the west of 
the Nile is desert but they export laige quantities of gum 
ostrich feathers and raw hides The only feature rttnain 
mg to be noticed is the Khor Baraka, which rises m 
Abyssinia and opens out into the plain of fokar the soil 
of this plain is i ery fertile, and some of the Hadtndowa 
cian^ laigtJy depend on its cultivation for tneir supply of 
grath 

llie peculiar physical character of the country has a 
very dirtict influence on the trade routes All the trade of 
th€b Ntk audits tributaries south of Khartum as well is a 
large pordofl of that of Kordofan and Darfur passes, and 
must always pass through Khartum, whence it has the 
following routes to the sea <i) By land to Debbeh (220 
miles) and thence partly by land ind partly by water, 
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down the Nile valley to Assuan (525 miles) and Ailexindria 
(2) by the river to Assuan &c only avail§hle for a short 
period at High IS. ile (3) by water to feerber (204 milts) 
ind thence across the Nubian desert to Koro^o (3^6 miles) 
Assuan (110 milts) and Alexandria , an^ (4) by water to 
Berber, and thence by lind (241 miles) to Sawakm Of 
these routes that by Berbii and Sawikm is the quickest 
th( most direct and the cheapest The trade of the 
province of Taka, with the exception of a small portion 
that finds its way to Massowah goes to Saw akin, and it is 
a trade that might be largely increased by the cultn ation 
of cotton and grim if the road to Saw akin were improved 
T he trade of Northern Kordofan and Darfur either reaches 
the Nile at Abu Gus whertci it is carried by land or water 
to idy Haifa and Assuan or is carried by the long 
desert road direct to Assiut At one time a consider ible 
trade cime down by these two routes from Wadai Bornu 
and othfr districts to thi west but the Sultans of those 
place alarmed by the eonqiu sts of Lg\ pt in the Sudan 
stopped all intercourse with Darfur and the trade has been 
diverted to the road leading northwards to 1 npoli 1 he 
c irrying trade on the routes north of Khartum was farmed 
by the LgyjDti in Government to certain tribes Thus the 
Hamr worked the road from Darfur to Obeid in Kordofxu 
the Kabbabish th it from Obeid to Abu Gus Dongol i and 
Widy Halfi tlv Sowar ib and Hauwawir that from Khii 
turn to Debbeh the Ababdeh tliat from Berber to Ko 
rosko the Bishaim and H idendowa those from Berber 
and Kassala to Saw ikm and the Bern Ainr that from 
Kissali to Missowdh The most import mt items m the 
export tiade of th< Sudan are — gum ivory ostrich feathers 
wax senna hides ive and of the import tride <otton and 
woollen goods, cutlcrt Inihan rice &c The value of this 
trade has been variously t stimated it is probably not far 
short of two and a half millions per annum and it might be 
Iirgely increased nearly the whole of it passes through 
S i\\ akin This ti ide has been completely broken up and 
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cltbtrojcd rectnt e\ents md many of the native mer 
chants engaged tn it have been ruined Tfeigs trihes which 
had the carryiitg t#adc in their hands must have felt this 
collapse severely, and with the exception of the Haden 
dowas they would no doubt be glad to see the country 
quiet again, and would do their best to encourige tridc 
Under these circumstances if the Sudan were left to itself 
there would probibly be a resival of that portion of th«, 
gum trade which c ime down via \bu Gus and adj 
HalfW to Fg>pt, but It would be some years before it 
completel) reco\ ered if it were ever able to do so * Tht 
trade which passed through Sawal m would hnd greater 
difficulties in reaching the coast owing to the irreconcilable 
attitude taken up by the Hadendowas and it could never 
ittam Its former dimensions A smill trade might again 
spring up but it would be eonducted by armed carav ins 
and would pass partly through Kassala to Massowah and 
jiartly through the Bishann xnd Amarar country to Rowaya 
or some port on the Red Sea ncai Mount Llba If the 
Sudan were an unknow n ti ict of Africa these arrange 
ments might pcihaps sulfiee but the country having onec 
been in the possession of the b gyptians, the tendency must 
be to reoccupy it ind reslort the trade which has been 
destroyed A country which has once been opened to trade 
cannot in the nineteenth ceriturj be permanendy closed 
and allowed to relapse into i state of barbarism whether 
we wish it or not the course of e\ ents during the next few 
) ears will lead to the reoccup ition of the Eastern Sudan 
A rem irkable characteristic of the Sudan is the diversity 
of race found amongst its inhabitants and this feature, as 
well as the geographical distribution of the various tribes 
must be t iken into account m any s< ttlement of the countrv 

At the tune of the lebellion large quantities of gum utrt, stored at 
Obeid and fliere aert smill depots of it m the desert l>inf, west ind south 
of the Dongola province This gum mil gradually come down the nvu, 
but iM appeitance in the market must not be taken is i symptom of the 
revival of the gum trade, or of the re establishment of the mvchincrj by 
ivhich the gum was collected 
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The races may be divided mto four distinct groups the 
Hamitic, Sen]|faCj Nuba, and Nieg«)*-eajdi of which haa 
certain marked peculiarities 4- ' 

To the Humttu group belong the fow famihes-* 
Ababdeh, Bisharlti, Amarar and HadendoVirai, and <|»0S8iMy 
the Kabbabish The Ababdeh occupy a most important 
position for they extend from the Nile at Assuan to the 
Red Sea, reach northwards to the Keneh Kosselr road 
and comi>letely cover and protect Egypt on the south 
They represent, with some of the Bisharin clans, the 
Blemyfs of the classical geographers and th«r habdat 
has changed tittle since the Roman period they were m a 
state of almost constant warfare with the Romans who at 
last adopted the, policy of holding Assuan m force and sub 
sidirmg the frontier tribes The Ababdeh have always 
been nomads and trade carriers , m the Middle Ages they 
conveyed pilgrims from the Nile valley to Aidhab the port 
of embarkation for Jeddah , and when Muhammad All con 
quered the Sudan, they rendered such important services 
as guides, and m providing transport that the chief of one 
of their clans, the Fogara was made guardian, of the road 
across the Nubian desert from Korosko to Abu Ahmed 
and Ababdeh colonies were formed at Abu Ahmed and 
other places m the Sudan The present chief of the Fogara 
IS Hussein Pasha Khalifa who, m 1884, was Governor ci 
Berber and had great influence not only anrongst the 
Ababdeh, but also amongst the neighbouring Bisharfn As 
the movement m favour of the Mahdi sparead, he made 
piteous appeals for assistance to the Btitish and Egyptian 
Governments and when the tnbes round Khartiim rosc^ 
and no prospect of assistance was he^ out to him, he sur- 
rendered Berber with hardly a show of resistance <, be was 
then taken to the Mahdi, and retained as a pnsoner ^ large 
m his camp until his escape last autumn Oft at 

Cairo he was given a sinecure appointment the 

\I mister of the Interior The Ababddi as a rule speak 
Arabic having from close contasjt With Sgypti alatost Ipst 
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their oiivo langfu^e> and those sections of the tribe nearest 
the Nilebave a large admixture of fellah blood In 18S4-S5 
they were, employ^ as an irregular frontier force in the 
NuUan desert, first under Colonel Kitchener ind after 
wards ui der Major Rundle They did thi ir work well, 
though the conduct of some members of the Khalift family 
was not as loyal as it m^ht have been 

The position of the Bisharfn is xlmost as important as 
that of the Ababdeh for they occupy the country from the 
Nile between the Atbari and Abu Ahmed eastward to the 
vicinity of Mount Elba on the Red Sea and hold the 
western section of the Sawakm Berber road They are 
nomads and divided into several clans some of which are 
closely allied to the Ababdeh thf y speak the Bi^a dialect 
of Ethiopian and have retained their purity of blood The 
Bisharfn have nev er taken a \ ery activ c part m the rebel 
lion the clans in the vicinity of Berber were present at 
the capture of that city but they did not leave their own 
district and of the remaining elms some sent promises ol 
submission to the Egyptian Government whilst others 
remained neutral under great pressure from Osman Oi^na 
to join the Hadendowa movement They have been lar"e 
losers by the stoppage of all traffic on the Sawakm Berbt r 
road, and would probably offer no opposition to a leinstite 
meat of the Khedive s authority The Amarars Who also 
speak an Ethiopian dialect are divided into fourteen cl ms 
and occupy the country from the Saw ikm Berber road 
between Hamdab and Ariab northwards to the vicinity of 
Mount Elba A large proportion of the clans have 
remained neutral or loyal, and these have supplied the so 
called ‘fnendhts at Sawakm The Amor it are said to 
be bold and warlike., but they seem to have no leadei who 
possesses any force of chaiacter Ihe H idtndowas speak 
an Ethiopian dialect slightly different to that the Bisharin 
and Amarar they are divided into twenty clans md occupy 
the country from Sawdkm and Anab on tht Berbei load 
to the neighbourhood of KassaTa thus holding nearly the 

< X 
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whole of the Saw^m Kassala road. The irreconcilable 
attitude maintained by the Haden<k>waa, and: die extraor 
dinary power of their leader^ Osman Digha^ are amongst 
the most remarkable features of the Sudmi rebellion. The 
Hadendowas and Bishatm had ample cause for Complaint: 
against the Egyptians and the Khedivial Government 
they carried merchandise on the Sawakin Berbar road and 
were often obhged to take payment for the transport m 
cloth at the merchants own valuation, and when Hicks s 
force passed through, they were most grossly swindled 
the Egyptian officials who, having agreed to pay them 
seven dollars per camel from Sawdkin to Berber only gave 
them one They were deeply discontented , yet before 
Osman Digna raised the standard of revolt m the Frkowit 
mountains, a dozen of them could have been easily dispersed 
by a single Egyptian soldier The religious aspect given 
to the movement developed m men naturally peaceful and 
submissive though superstitions fanatical and blindly 
devoted to their sheikhs a desperate courage and powers 
of orgamzat on 'w hich have surprised every one who has 
been brought into contact with them whilst clans nor 
mally at feud with each other, have been welded into a 
strong confederation by the personal influence of Osman 
Digna With the exception of some of the Amarars 
none of the netghbounng tribes have joined the confede 
ration Its importance is due to the fact that it com 
mands the bawikin Berber and Sawikm Kassala roads 
and until it is broken up, or Osman Digna dies, the two 
great trade routes cinnot be reopened The plan pre^osed 
by General Gordon of isolating the Hadendowas, and raising 
the Beni Amr and other tribes against them, is no doubt the 
proper policy to be adopted The key to the jposition 
seems to be the plain of Tokar which may be call'ed the 
granary of the surrounding country If it wetetei^ii^d, 
considerable pressure rould be brought to b^r on the 
Hadendowa and some of the (dans might {^^ibly be 
detached from the confederation 
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The KaWbiabi«h tnbe perhaps the Iar|resl: in the SU<3an, 
and itst^^vxtxm clans range ovur a wide extent of country 
west of thfe proving of Dongda and from Aby Gus to 
Obeid and the conhnes of Darfur Their language ts 
Ara 1 )ic, but thear origin is obscure , they have i tradition 
that they came from the north west and they may, perhaps 
bt of Berber descent , but the question is complicated by 
the difference of type which appears to exist between the 
sheikhs and then* followers During the earlier part of the 
rebellion the Kabbabish remained neutral, but after the fall 
of Obeid, and still later, when the Mahdi advanced against 
Khartum, seven! of the clans joined the movement the 
others remlfining neutral or loyal There is a distinct 
antagonism between the Kabbabish and the true Arabs of 
Kordofan and the clans which dechred for the Mahdi 
sw m to have been actuated more by tribal dissensions and 
love of loot than by any other motive The representative 
sheikh was bitterly opposed to thf Mahdi, who had put his 
brother to de*th, and if he had been a man of strong 
charaeter, the tnbe might havt been kept together on the 
side of the Government The K ibbabish own large numbers 
of camels, which are used in the carrying trade and most of 
the tribe would at once rally to the side of the Govern- 
ment if an advance were made to reoccupy the country 

To the Semitic group belong the Himyantic tribes of 
Beni Amr Habbab, and others on the Abyssinian fiontur 
and the Arab tribes proper The Beni Amr speak a di Uect 
of Gic, but are widely separated from the Abyssinians by 
difference of religion They occupy the country from the 
Khor Baraka to the sea coast and have remained loyil 
throughtMil the rebellion The tube is much under the 
influence of Sidi Osman el Morghani the great religious 
sheikh of ^assala, and played an important pirt m the 
d^ence of that place until December, 1884 when tlieir 
represmitative shmkh, Ah Bey Bakhft one of the ablest 
tribal Je,aders in the Sudan, was unfortunately killed 
Last year Colonel Chcrmside, by the exercise of great 
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tact and patience induced them to work in concert with 
the ^byssinims They are large rearers of cattle and 
sheep aiwl grow grain and if Tofcar vfere reoccupied they 
might be encouraged to settle on and cultivate the plain as 
a counterpoise to the Hadendovra 

The most important of the Arab tribes proper are 
settled in the Nile valley and in Kordofin There arc 
however, two small tribes, the Ashraf and the Rashaida on 
the Red Sea coast south of Sawdkin which have remainetl 
loyal ind may still render important service The tribes 
in thf Nile valley in upward order from Debbeh are the 
Hauwawir Shaglyeh Monassir Rdbatab Hassanlyeh 
Awadiyth Jaalin Shuknjeli and Bitahin The Hauwawir 
Inc m the disert along the line of the Debbeh Khartum 
road they arc of pure Aiab descent ind have not inter 
married much with the indigenous i ices of the Sudan 
The representative sheikh was taken prisoner by the 
Mahdi and kept m confinement at Omdurman and a small 
portion of the tribe joined the rebellion but the greatei 
portion rem uned loyal and gave some assistance in trans 
port to the Nile Expedition The Shagiyeh are parti) 
agricultur il parti) nomad and occupy both banks of the 
Nile Irom Korti to near Birti and i poition of the Ba)uda 
desert They claim descent from x certain Shayik I bn 
Htimaidin, of the Beni A.bbas tribe and seem to have 
reichfd the Sudan m the thirteenth or fourteenth century 
Part of thf li ibf remained nomad and is now known as the 
Sowaiab and part intermarried with the indigenous Nuba 
population md became agricultural When the Sudan was 
first conquered the) offered a stubborn resist mce but once 
vanquished they joined the Egyptian arm), and rendered 
important services m the conquest of Sennir For these 
service s and others connected with the suppr&ssioii of the 
J lalfn revolt m 1822 the) were granted lands on the right 
bmk of the Nik between Shendi and Khartum, where 
m my of them arc still settled The Eg)ptian Government 
uwa)s maml lined sever J battalions of Shigiveh irregulars 
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or Bashi Baz^iks, under their own officers, nnd some of 
the m formed part of General Gordon s garrison at Khartum 
They are a cui^ousi impulsive people posse ssingj^ many of 
the characteristics of both Arab and Nuba During the 
rebellion they were much divided The northern elans 
attempted in the early autumn of 18&4 to advance on 
Dpngpla, but were defeated by the Mudir of Dongoli 
1 heir action however seems to have be en due to tribal 
motives rather than to affection for the Mahdi as a bitter 
ind long standing blood feud exists between, them and the 
Dandglas They have latterly suffered much at the hands 
of the ‘ Dervishes and would not be sorry to see a settled 
government restored Thf Monassir and Robatab which 
hi\c also a strong admixture of Nuba blood come next 111 
succession the former by whose sheikh Colontl Stewart 
aid the French ind 1 nglish Consuls were murdered are 
like the Shagiyeh pirt nomad and part agricultural I he 
latter derive some importance from their position in the 
great bend of the Nile near Abu Ahmed Both tribes lose 
igainst the Government but one section of tin Robatab is 
b<lieved to hue dore so unwillingly The Hassaniyeh 
occupy the countrv to the eist of the Korti Mitammeh 
road and the Awadiyi h the Abu klea desert 1 he former 
withdrew behind the range of Jebel Jilif on the approach of 
the British torce and only took part in small i uds the 
latter who have m iny good horses supplied the enemy with 
cavalry Both are sm ill tribes The Jaalm is a large tribe 
partly agricultural partly nomad The agricultural portion 
is settled on the left bank of the Nile fiom Ghubush 
opposite Berbei, almost to Khartum and in some places on 
the right bank , the nomads are found on both banks of the 
river Shortly after the conquest of Sennar the Jaalm 
rose against the Egyptians and burned Muhammad Ah s son 
to death at Shendi The rebellion was ruthlessly sup[)r( ssed, 
and the Jaalln were ever afterwards treated with distrust 
they were rarely admitted to Government tmploy or to the 
Bashi Bazuk force, and they were the hrst tribe near 
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Khartum to dedarf fi>r th© Maftdi They have no gteat 
reputation for courage ^During iiife of JChartuai they 

fiHtncd Ignrt ctf the blodsadmg fea-ce imdet Fehr Mustafa, 
hut do not seem to have taJken much part «i the fighting , 
and m the actions at Abu Klea and Oubat they fifirmed the 
reserve and did not ad\anc< to the attack To one of the 
dans of this tnbe'^ belongs Zobeir Pasha the only native of 
great ability that the Sudan has produced duririg the last 
twenty five years The Shukriyeh is a large tribe of 
nomads between the Atbara and the Bhte NUe , it remained 
neutial and its sheikh sent fiiendly messages to General 
Gordon promising assistance The promised aid, however, 
was never given and on the advance of the Mahdi the 
tnbe retired towards the borders of Abyssmia The 
Batahm live on both banks of the Nile near Khartum 
their representative leader Sheikh d Obcid was a man of 
great influence and the siege of Khartum commenced on 
the day that he declared against the Government Before 
the arrival of the Mahdi, nearly all the fighting round 
Khartum was with this tribe, and it was at its hands that 
General Gordon s force receiv ed such a crushing defeat on 
the 4th September iS84 Sheikh el Obeid died shoitlj 
before the fall of Khartum, ind was succeeded by his son, 
who IS also bitteily opposed to Fgyptian rule 

The Kordofan tribes many of which are classed under 
the general term Baggara (cattle owners), hav e been and 
still are the disturbing element in the Sudan Ihey arc 
true nomad Arabs have intermarried htde with the Nuba 
and have preserved most of their national characteristics 
The date of their settlement in the country is uncertain 
but they appear to have drifted southward gradudly, and to 
have dispossessed the Nuba and driven them to the hifls 
One of the most warlike of the tribes the Duguamv had only 

It Vtas the bosUhty of the Jaalm and their postton 
which made commumcation with General ( ordon 90 difiSnatt they inter 
cepted nearly all the itit.sse^^TS he sent out, and most of those by the 

Nd», Fxpeditton * 
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reached the district oh the left bank of the Nile between 
AsSiut atid Assla® ttt the foi^teenth century Tlw ihcn 
are p^ect typfts physical beauty with fine h^ds erect 
athledc bodies, and sinewy lunbs the> are hunters, war 
nors, and cattle breedeni and are far superior in nu.ntal 
power to the indigenous races They are as suscq>tible to 
religious excitement, as brave and as eager to seek the 
pleasures of ^aiadise im the field of battle is their ancestors 
were, and the wamors who charged the British squares at 
Abu Klea and Gubat were no unworthy representatives of 
the Arabs who overran Persia, Syna, and Northern Africa^ 
It IS a remarkable fact that General Gordon than whom 
no one had a more intimate knowledge of the Sudan was 
mistaken m his opinion of the line of action which these 
tribes would follow He believed that the risings in the 
Sudan would be local and that no tribe having freed itself 
fiom Fgyptianrule would leave its own district He was 
right as regards the indigenous races, and dio&t Arab tribes 
which had mtermirned with the Nuba and lost then 
nomad charicter but he failed to realize the depth of 
religious fanaticism which lies dormant m the true Aribs 
and that they are as ready at the present clay to follow a 
successful rehgious leader as they were in the time of the 
early Khahfs As long is the Mahdi s success was doubt 
ful the Arabs gave him only a qualified support but hi 
crowning victory over General Hicks brought them ill to 
his standard and when they tollowed him to Khartum the 
fate of that city was s< aled The rebellion appears to hay e 
produced no Arib leader capable of founding a kingdom in 
the Sudan tribal quanels hardly controlled by the Mahdi 
have gadtered fresh force , a counter rebellion of indigenous 
not Aifabi origin is making progress m Darfur and Kordo 
fan , the agricultural population would gladly be freed from 
the Wild Arabs who have comedown upon them, and the 
old Egyptian slave army appears to be finding out that it 
IS re^ly the master of the situation Success is essential to 
the Arabs, they have little staying power and if a deter 
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mined advance vrcrc made up the ’^ile they %ouki soon 
retire to their desert homes 

The d<^uba are an essentially agricultJUral people, and, as 
far as is known, indigenous to the country They form the 
population of the Nile valley from Assuan to Kforti, and 
arc widely scattered over Sennar Kordofan and Darfur 
Between Assuan and Korti they are divided into three 
sections, Kenus Mahass, and Danigh all speaking the 
s ime — Rotan i — language with certain dialectic differences 
The dialects of the f;rst and last agree more nearly with each 
other than they do with that of Mahass, which on the other 
hand is more nearly illied to the language spoken by the 
Nuba of Kordofan the original stock of the ract The 
Mahass have ilso a smallt r admixture of foreign blood than 
th( Kenus ind Danagla who owing to the presence 
amongst them, during m my centuries of military garrisons 
and colonics ha\ e received a strong infusion of h uropean 
Asi itic and Lgyptian blood the Kenus especially are now 
a very mixed people To tb« Nuba race belong the 
Chodiyat ind other tribes which form the mass of the 
agricultural population of Kordofan and the Kungira of 
Darfur but rteial purity has been best preserved by the 
tribes of Jebel Daiei Jebel Fakalla Dar Nuba &c In 
these fastnesses the Nuba have mamtained their mdepen 
dfnee against Arab and Egyptian growing sufficient corn 
for their simple wants on the terraced sides of the bills 
J lu N uba, lik< all agricultural people desire a settled form 
of government and it is worthy of remark that for eight 
centuries there was a Nuba Christian kingdom at Dongola 
and that the bunj dynasty which ruled for so many cen 
tunes over the kingdom of Sennar appears to have been of 
Nubi origin 

Ihe Ac^fo race commences about n“ N lat, and 
extends thence southwards Details respecting the nume 
rous negro tribes ar^ unnecessary here , it is believed that 
most of them n<^ risra against the Egyptian Government 
but how far this has been connected with thef Mahdi move 
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ment is unceitam They have been so cruelly treated by 
the Egyptians that they were no doubt glad of an oppor 
tunity to throw off hated yok^ but they will not submit, 
for any length of time, to the government of the slave 
buntii^ Arabs The Shilldks and Dinkas, on the left and 
right banks of the Nile, at Fashoda were treated with 
particular harshness by the Egyptians, the former were 
systematically plundered and sold into slavery by one 
Egyptian governor, and there is no doubt they would do 
their best to resist any attempt to reinstate the Khedive s 
authority 

A few words may be added on the Kbaiimf>eh who 
play an important part in the undercurrent of Sudan 
politics and on the old slave army The Khatimfyeh 
belong to one of the many orders of Islam and their 
held is known as the Sir el Khatm lord of perfection 
The last Sir el Khatm was Sidi H issan whose tomb near 
Kassala is much \enerated an oath by Sidi Hassans 
name is sacred amongst the order and pilg,nmages to bis 
shrine are madt by Moslems from all parts of the Sudan 
I he Khatimfyeh are strict Sunnis and bitterly opposed 
alike to the non Koranic teaching of the M ihdi and bis 
disciples and to the Sufuistic tendencies of many of the • 
educated Sudanese The object of the Khatimiyth is to 
strive after perfection in religion and to spread tht ir tenets 
amongst the people With this mcw mosques have been 
built and schools established in the vilUges and nearly 
every Sudani who cm read and write his been instructed 
by a member of the order The head of the Khatimiyeh at 
present is Sidi Osman of Kassala who amongst thf forces 
at work m the Sudan, represents progress and civilization 
as opposed to stagnation and barbarism represented by 
Mahdiism Khatimiyeh teaching was first introduced into 
the Sudan by Muhammad Osman an ^Vrab of the 
Koreish tribe and descendant of the Prophet He had 
three sons one of whom settled m Mecca whilst the 
second was Sidi Hassan, the father of Sidi Osman and of 
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‘ the plucky kdies ' of Go^dati's Journal, and the ihird was 
Muhammad, father of fhe Shedth el Moigham who 
assisted at Sawakm la^t year 1$ dtlhcult to reahze 
the great respect i>aid to the members of this family m the 
Sudan, and they and thew followers may still ''play an 
important part in its pacification 

The number of men belonging to the old Sgyp^ian 
army now in the Sudan is believed to be about 15000 
most of them were slaves, but many unfortunate fdlahm 
are still alive working as slaves m various parts of the 
country The blacks would almost certainly rejoin the 
Egyptian army in large numbers if an idvance were made, 
for they cannot have any great affection for their Arab 
taskmasters and would be glad to rtceiv e regular food and 
pay 

From what his been said above it will be seen that the 
population of the Sudan is partly nomad jiartly agricul- 
tural, and that it is composed of a gieat variety of tribes 
differmg from each other m race language and feeling 
towards the Egyptian Government It is interesting to 
study the effect of Egyptian rule on these diverse elements 
and especially on those delicate relations which always 
evist between the agricultural population and the nom ids 
The nomads depend to a great extent on the agricultural 
population for their supply of food and as long as that 
population IS strong they are obhged to obtain it by fair 
barter but directly the tillers of the soil become weak 
through internal dissensions or the withdrawal of the force 
which should protect them the nomads rush in to jdunder, 
and soon reduce them to the position of serfs When the 
Egyptians first entered the Sudan th^ found the fertile 
tracts well cultivated, and supportirtg a large pt^tilatiofi, 
lightly taxed, and fairly prosperous and contented Tht 
Funj kingdom of Sennar was then in existence, though in a 
state of decadence ind the remainder of the country was 
split up into petty kingdoms under Meliks, whose 
power was sufficient to make them respected by the nomads 
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By the congest of these Icingdoms the govefi^tttfflEUt of the 
coirntry passed into the hands of the E| 5 ptiisin% and the 
agrtculturaj pofnda^on became subject to their control , but 
inste^ of ehcouragmg agriculture^ the one objeSt of every 
offiOtai, Com the Covemor Genm'al to the lowest clerk, was 
to screw as much mone) as they cotdd out of the people 
for themselvts md Curo The taxes were increased 
beyond die power of the culmatorstopay, and the) were 
ruthieimly collected by ll^ashi Bazuks who robbed an equal 
amount *3 he result was that an enormous quantity of laml 
went out ot cultiv ition and the agricultural population was 
seriously impoverished many persons were reduced to destf 
tution, others had to emigrate and the powei ot the nati^'e 
chiefs was completely broken With the nomads a different 
system was adopted a tribute was demanded from each 
tribe, and as it could not be collected by the ordinal y 
machiner) of government the duty of collection was 
entrusted to a sheikh The Fgyptun Government on 
the one hand looked to the sheikh for the tiibutc and 
enforced payment by imprisonmt nt or an occasional i iid 
on the tribe and, on the other h ind the sheikh was 
granted certain privileges and ti ansaett d all tribal business 
with the Government The tribal sheikhs had thus ample* 
meins of enriching themselves ind many of them acquired 
wexlth and importance which would not have been possible 
under other conditions The tributes fixed weie much too 
high anti there were always heavy arrears This ltd to 
constant revolts and frequent raids by the tribes for slaves 
with which to pay the tribute 1 he natural tendency of 
the Egyptian system was to weaken and impoverish the 
agricultural population and to increase the power of the, 
nomad^ but effectud protection was stcurtd to the former 
by the presence of the Eg)ptnn aimy Direetl) that 
jwmy ceased to exist and the Egyptian administration 
c^me to an end, the agncultural population 1 1 > it tne mercy 
of the noimds, who have not failed to t ike idvantage of 
the situation The sedentary tribes rose to free themselves 
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from the horrible tyranny and oppression from which they 
had suffered so much but they are now finding out that 
the> have only exchanged the whips of/' the Egyptians for 
the scorpions of the Arabs and they have been so 
weakened that they have no power of resistance * Unless 
some settled form of government is introduced from with 
out, they must continue to serve their Arab taskmasters 
and lehpse into a state of barbarism Nio leader has arisen 
capable of controlling the discordant eltments and if the 
country is left to itself many years must elapse before the 
lawlessness and unsettled h ibits engendered by the rebellion 
clisappear 

Two subjects connected with the Sudan remain to be 
noticed — slavery and Ab>ssmia There is no doubt that 
recent events w ill gn e a great impetus to slave hunting 
and the slave tradi and that unless thi coast from Kosst tr 
to Massowah is very much more closely blockaded than it 
is at present, there will be a large incieise m the number of 
si I ves exported to \rabn Slavery is so interwoven with 
the habits and customs of the Sudiiuse that it was a 
diffictilt question to deal with when the power of Egypt 
was supreme and the problem has not been rendered more 
( as) of solution by the ev icuation I he difficult) m ly be 
inferred from the fact thit in the southern districts of 
Dongola the slaves outnumber the indigenous popul ition 
md the sime statf of affairs exists in other places fhe 
export tiade in slwes to Arabia and Egypt ma) perhaps 
be stopped or at anv rite greatly checked by a close 
blockade of the Red Sea coist which would be a very 
costly service and a more rigorous system of inspection 
and rcgistiation m Upper Egypt but nothing can prevent 
a lively trade being carried on with the countries to the 
west and north west of the Sudan The only real chance 
of suppressing slav ery is to open up the country to legiti 
mate copimerce and to arm and organize the negro tnbqs 
from which slaves are drawn to resist the slave hunting 
A.rabs The latter w is General Gordon s project and it 
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may be remembered that before he to the Sudan he 
proposed, after visiting tho posts on the Congo, to push 
forward to the Nta|n Niam country and tram the people to 
fight the Arabs He held the same opinion when at 
Khartum for in one of his telegrams he requested per- 
mission to retire with the steamers troops &.c to th« 
non Moslem negro districts, and hold them for the King of 
the Belgians against the slave-hunting Arab tribes General 
Gordon considered it probabk that one result of the 
rebellion would be a solution of the sh\ ery ^question by the 
slaves themselves who would turn -igainsl their Arab 
masters Such solution is still possible foi many of the 
si ives are now trained to arms and they have the power if 
they knew how to use it The obstacle appears to consist 
in the difficulty of combination amongst men trom so many 
different tribes and in the want of 1 leader It seemed not 
unlikely at one time that Nur Augara the Isiour Bey who 
dt sf rted from Zobeir s son to General Gordon at a cntic il 
moment would assume the position of leadt r but as far as 
IS known he has now thrown in his lot with thv- Arabs 
The pirt which Abvssinia is destined to play m Sudin 
affairs is unceitain but it is much to bi ft ired that her 
present interfeienct may lead to a religious war he* 
commanding position which Abyssinia occupies w ith regard 
to the Red Sea and the \ alley of the Upper Nilt is well 
known and if it were possible to educ ite and ci\ ili/e tin 
hardy w at like race that inhabits her mountains a nitixe 
statt might be ere itt d capable of controlling ind governing 
the most fertile districts of tht Sudan It seems to us that 
the deaelopment of Abyssinia and the education and 
civilization of the Abyssinians undf r British mspiccs should 
hate been one of the principal aims of Biitish pohev in the 
Red Sea as soon is it bee ime evident that our routt to Indi i 
lay through the Suer Canal and we bthe\ e th it il tlit w isi 
poUev proposed by Lord Napier of M igd ila after the close 
of the Abyssinian war of educating a certain number of 
Abyssinians it Bombiy and of opening ipoit to them in tht 
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K.ed Sta, had bten ado{>ted, con&iderablc progr<;iSs would 
nlrtacly have been made m the work of civilization, without 
any direct interference on the part of ^jn^and It is how 
tod htc to think of this, for the Italians occupy MassoWah, 
and if Abyssinia is civilized ind gr ideally fitted to occupy 
the position in Eastern Africa, for which she is eminently 
cjualificd by her i»eographtcal situation it will bounder other 
influences tli in tliose of England With what object the 
Italians ha\e goni to Massowah wt do not know , it is the 
port for Abyssmi i, and not for the Sud in and the trade 
from tht latter country which now finds its way there will 
revert to Saw-lkin as soon as the KassaU Sawikin road is 
reopened 

The history of F gyptian rule m thf Sudan, and of the 
rise md pr(»f,riss of tht rebellion does not come vithin the 
scoi>e of the present paper Ihe worl s of Sir Samuel 
Baker T)r Schwemfurtli, and General Gordon show pretty 
clearly the chincU r of that rule and its fruits No country 
’nas ev< r governt d with such a complete disn gard for thf 
n elf lie and h ippiiicss of the people, and it is nell to 
remcinbei that the lusher officials whose cruel desiiotie 
system of go\ ernme nt ruined the e ountry and cause d con 
stant revolts were ilmosi « ntirely men of Turkish, Cir 
tassian or Albanian origin The present rebellion like 
those which preceded it was the result of misgovernment 
Its success w is due partly to the support given to it by 
I has P isha and other wealthy si iveowncrs m Kordofan 
and by tlic Arab tnbes which m consequence of the steps 
t iken to suppress the slave trade could no longer pay their 
tnbute in slaves pirtly to the religious pretensions of the 
Mahdi pirtly to the incapacity of Raouf Pasha who 
succeedeel General Gordon , and partly to the condition of 
Egypt It the most critieil period Ihe Mahdi obtained 
his great povii r and influencf by posing at the same time 

•' 1 his does not of course ickr to Gcnenl Gordon s bnea term of offite 
IS ( ovtinor t ciicnl—tlit only jiviiod duiini, which any eifibit was nude to 
m, tove the condition of the budanesc 
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di a popular and asi a religious 1esi4c>’> it ivas not until 
after the defeat of General Hicks that the movement 
acquired its distinctly religious character It has some 
times lleen asserted that the presence of Englisli troops m 
the Sudai adds fuel to the fanaticism of the Sudanese and 
renders any peace negotiations impossible This is untrue 
the rebellion both m its political and religious aspect w is 
directed against the Turks and Egyptians, and any hostile 
feding against the I ngltsh is as much due to their illiance 
with the late rulers of th<j Sudan as to difference of religion 
The English art respected in the Nile vallt> as brave 
soldiers and kind masters and if the Sudanese were called 
upon to choose between an English or m Egyptian 
government they would preff^r the former 

We may now attempt to msw< r the question ' Wh it is> 
to be dong with the Sudan ? To this we can only reply, 
that if the Sud ui is to be reopened to commerce, and its 
trade of two and a half millions restored and mcreiscd, if 
the industrious igricultural population is to be protected 
from the nomads and the country saved from a relapse into 
complete barbirism if ui) real ittempt is to be made to 
suppress the slave trade it bgypt is to be freed from the 
periodical panics which necessitate the presence of a 1 irge 
Entish force in that country and finally, if we wish to get 
out ot Egypt, there mu t be a partial reoccupation I he 
scheme which we should idvocau would bt — to reoccupy 
the Niletallej to the bordei of the negro territories and 
the country lying t ist of it to the Red Sea and the frontier 
of Abyssinia to establish arme<l trading posts under 
proper control, on the banks of the Nik m the negro 
districts , to tram the negroes to r< sist th< Arabs ind to 
adopt a polic) of non interference as regards Darfur ind 
kordofan If this wrn done the country would be n 
opened to tride the agricultural popuhtion would be 
protected and the most fertile districts would be made 
available for culuv ition whilst Darfur would soon settle 
down under a prince of the old reigning family, and the 
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Kabbabish tnbt would reopen the Kordofan trade and at 
the same time cover the province of Dongola from the 
Arabs The Sudan, with its two outlets Sewikm and the 
Nile valley, belongs geographically to Egypt, and that 
country, moreover, has a \ital interest in the gUfcaj river to 
which she owes her existence and present pro^nty 
hgypt cannot allow the control of the Nile to p^uss mto 
other and perhaps hostile hands and she should therefore 
bt reinstated as the paramount Power No one, however 
who IS acquainted with the details of Egyptian rule in the 
Sudan, or with the atrocities perpetrated m the province 
of Dongola under what has been humorously called the 
beneficent government of the late Mudir Sir Mustafa 
Y iver K C M G * could possibh desire an Egyptian re 
occup ition without some real guarantee for the protection 
of the natues from the merciless Turco Circassian officiak 
and Bashi Bazuks The only effectuil guaiantee would be 
some form of European supervision or contiol o\er the 
reoccupation and subsequent government of the country 
either by means of consular agents or by the appointment 
of P uropeans to responsible [xisitio is under the I g\ ptian 
Government ind il England remains in Egypt the duty 
of securing such contiol must rest with her England 
having gone to Egypt for her own pui poses, and suppressed 
a rebellion which was not only supported by a m ijority of 
the population but had been carried to a successful issue 
with less bloodshed than usually accompanies revolutions m 
T astern countries cannot ignore the responsibilities she has 
incurred bv her action I have always looked upon the 
armed interference of England m I gypt m t S82, as both 

(Inc instance \m 11 suffice During the winter of 1884 SS the Sort at 
Dtbbeh was garrisoned by a battalion of Bashi boAlks, all lurks, the refuse 
of Stanibul Smyina balonua Vc who Ind been turned outofEeJpt by 
Lord Duflenn Ihcse men used to make iK-iiodicol raids OA peaceful 
Dongolesc Milages s ze the women 'ind carry them off to the fort When 
they were tired ot the women they sold them to their officers, who re sold 
them to the husbands and fathers at a handsomeprofit It iS not surprising 
gl' It iht bud me wtic not qiit iti fied with I g,ypitan rule 
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unnecessary* and as a grave pplitical ^rror, and Ijdlieve 
that Bnttsh interests would best be served the present 
time fay a spee<^ ev^^(mbon> rf suefa wene possible withowt 
loss; of ^nour and Migmt}^ English statesmen with. aH 
their tvara^ed eapmenee of affairs, do not seem to have 
realized tW m dealing with Oriental countries there can 
be no half measures , you mui^ eitlier abstain from all direct 
interference m the administration or annex , the attempt to 
steer a tmddle course has been one of the principal causes 
of the dilhculties which have been experienced during the 
last three years If Lord Dufferm s pohey had been steadily 
carried out, especially with regard to the Sudan wt might 
now' have been within a measurable distance of evacuation 
but consciously or unconsciously ntirly all that has been 
donesmee Lord Dufferm left Lg)pt has tended to render 
ciicuation more difficult We seem still as far from the 
desired end as ever for we cannot leave Egypt until a 
stable government is established and the Sudan question 
has received a permanent solution 

Before entering into any details connected with the 
proposed reoccup ition of the Sudan bj Egypt it will be 
well to examine the only alternatives The position taken 
up last year was bad from a political and military point of 
view , the most advanced post was m the centre of a 
Nuba district and connected with Egypt by a long line of 
communication open to attack at many points It was only 
justifiable on the understanding that it was temporary and 
preparatory to a move on Dongola when the cold weather 
commenced There must be either a retreat or an adv ince 
The adoption of the Roman policy of holding Assuan in 
force and subsidizing the Ab ibdeh has it first sight much 
m Ifa'vour • it is simple the force for the defence of the 
frontier is concentrated instead of being spread over a long 

'\s'lo&gas P ngkind retams the comraand of the sea the presence of 
a ]a$c Uiit^ force in hgypt u unnecessary directly she loses that 
command a. force m Tgypt is useless for tt is locked up and not available 
for service elsewhere 
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line and the boundary is drawn where the Egyptian and 
Nuba races touch each other The unmediate objection 
IS that It would bring the disturbing ^lem^ts in the Sudan 
to the very borders of Eg5^t and tSat the ‘ Saidis of 
Upper Egypt who are as anxious to be rid of the Turco 
Circassian Pashas as the Sudanese were, would soon 
become unsettled and render the government of the country 
much more difficult than it is at present The arrange 
ment would also afford greater facilities to those persons at 
Cairo whose delight it is to intrigue in the Sudan and any 
native or unauthorized foreign agent at Cairo who wished, 
for political purposes to raise disturbances on the frontier 
could easily do so by the expenditure of a few hundred 
pounds Assuan could never be a permanent resting place 
for in a few years trade necessities would almost certainly 
be urged as a plea to advance to Wady Haifa and thence 
southwards Supposing however, this policy to be adopted 
what would be the result'* It is no longer possible to 
cany out General Gordons original scheme of restoring 
the country to the families of the petty chiefs who owned 
It at the tlm^- of Muhammad Ihe scheme moreovir 
was abandoned by General Gordon himself after his arm al 
at Khartum and it is very doubtful whether it could evei 
ha\e been earned out owing to the weakness of the 
agricultural population the increased power of the nomads 
and the changed conditions of the people It is equally 
impossible now to establish a native state under the 
suzerainty of Egypt such as General Gordon proposed, 
with Zobeir it its head After a long period of disorder 
It IS possible th it some man may' come to the front with 
sufficient capacity to found a native state with the seat 
of government at Khartum or ihe Arab leaders mny 
divide the countiy amongst themselves and so form several 
small states A large state or a senes of smaller ones 
ere ited under Arab influence, would naturally be not only 
slave dealing but aggressive and Egypt would for her 
own defence, be obliged to undertake the reconquest of the 
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Sudan under much more unfavourable conditions than 
those which now exist An independent, barbarous slave 
state in the Sddan would be a permanent source of danger 
to Egj^t It won^ be impossible to exclude from such 
a state Furopean adventurais or to prevent European 
intrigues^ which might at any moment create a condition of 
affairs that would render the position of Egypt intolerable 
The presence of such a disturbing element on the frontier 
would be a constant source of anxiety to the European 
Powers interested in Egypt, for they could never allow that 
country to be overrun by Arab hoides and would for 
many years to come, have to make provision for her 
defence It would also have a disastrous effect on the 
finances of Egfypt and it must not be forgotten that works 
might be erected m the Sud in which would seriously affect 
the volume of the life giving Nile in its northward flow 
A suggestion has been made that as we are determined to 
have nothing to do with the Sudan we should give up 
Sawikm to some other Power and allow it to restore order 
in the country Turkey has been mentioned in connection 
with this scheme but ipart from the question whether 
lurkey is willing to undertake a task which she would find 
much more onerous than the preservation of ordei lu 
Arabia has her goiernment of subject people been so 
s jccessful IS to justify us m giving her the Sudan ^ To 
this there can be but one answer and the only condition 
under which a 1 urkish comjuest and occupation could be 
permitted would be strict European control The questions 
connected with the occupation of the Sudan by a European 
Power other than Turkey, need not be discussed here 
they resolve themselvi s into two what would be the effect 
on our position in Egypt ? and would it endanger our route 
down the Red Sea to India^ 

Ihc pioposal to reoccupy Dongola and draw the 
frontier at Korti or Debbeh, which seems to find favour 
m Egypt, IS a step in the right direction if it is undertaken 
with a view to the ultimate reconquest of the Sudan If 
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this IS not the intention it is open to the objection that it 
cannot be final it mioM <»rtain1y remove the disturbing 
elements further from I^pt proper, and give prbtectitm to 
the Nuba population against the Arahesfbut it would bring 
the Egyptians agam into contact with the Shtag^y^ and 
other trills to the south and there would be an int^istible 
tendency to advance arid regain the authority over them 
which was lost during the rebellion 

\\ e btlie\ e that however undesirable the reoccupation 
of the Sudan hy Egypt may be, from many points of view 
the force of circumstances will render it necessary, and 
that prompt action will, in the end be the most economtcah 
If It were possible, the best plan would be to extend the 
direct jurisdiction of Egypt to Dongola and Korti, and 
either to hand over the Sudan to a company organized on 
the lines of the old East India Company, or to appoint a 
European as Governor General and maintain order with 
an army of blacks officered by Europeans The reconquest 
of the Sudan should be undertaken by an Egyptian army 
increased by several battalions and officered on the same 
scale as it is at present by English officers 1 he Egyptian 
army, with proper increase is quite equal to the task of 
reconquest the unmerited abuse which has so fredy^cen 
showered upon it has come from those who wished to 
prolong the English occupation and from those vho 
were bitterly opposed to Lord DufFerins policy of creating 
in army which could not be used as ‘the blind and 
mechanical instrument of despotism and which, from its 
composition would convej a wholesome consciousness to 
those in authority that it was not ‘ well adapted to subserve 
purposes of aibitrary oppression’ The Egyptian troops 
have shown no want of courage in recent engagements in 
the Sudan, and their high state of discipline reflects the 
greatest credit on the I nglish officers, who have trained 
them under most discouraging circumstance^ Ltd by 
English officers they are quite capable of meeting the 
Airabs on more than equal terms Any attempt to intro 
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duce the Turks mto Egypt again, ^ has been proposed 
wiB meVitaWyJfead to a rising of a much more dailgei^us 
chara^er than ths|: of Arabi Pasha The hatred whrch 
exists between the Arabic speaking races and the Turks is 
ineradicable the natural mitagonism between the fells^ 
and the Turk has been greatly increased since i8$2, the 
fdlah IS no longer what he was in the time of Ismul 
Pasha and the native element has been greatly strengthened 
by the feQahln soldiers who have been trained by English 
officers To bring the Turk back to Egvpt would be 
distinctly a retrograde movement it would not only undo 
all that has been done during the last sixty years but 
would be a reversal of the policy of Lords Palmerston and 
Qarendon, and most injurious to British interests in Egypt 
and the Levant 

The operations for the reconquest of the Sudan should 
be conducted by the Nile valley ind from Sawikin The 
first step would be to reoccupy DongoU, and, had the battle 
of Giniss been followed up this might have been effected 
without another blow Evt n now DongoH might be retaken 
without much difficulty by the Egyptian army, with the 
moral support afforded by the presence of British troops at 
Wady Haifa and on the Ime of railway Dongola * once 
taken, it might be permanently held by fellah/n troops which 
do not suffer from the climate until the region of periodic 
rams is reached Preparations might then be made for a 
further advance by entering into negotiations with the ad 
joining tnbes and gradually drawing in and enrolling the 
old slave soldiers, most of whom would rejoin the Egyptian 
army If they had an opportunity Ihe next step when 
the way had been prepared would be to Berber, and in this 
advance very great assistance might be obtained from the 

if properly j^overned, would soon become an extremely nch 
psw^noe On the nght bank of the Nile, south of Abu fatmeh there is an 
extensive pjam formeily cultivated, and dotted here and there by the 
rentams of old Egyptian viUages ^ towns ihe soil is the usual Nile 
deposit and irrigation, alone is requned to bring many thousand acres again 
under culuvation 
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Abdbdehs who helped the Eg)ptians when they first entered 
the Sudan The occupation of Berber would soon bni)g m 
the Bisharin clans and enable steps ^ be taken for the 
complete isolation of the Hadendowa rebellion The 
further advance to Khartum and Senndr might '^be made 
when circumstances were favourable the two places would 
probably fall without any severe fighting The oporatlons 
from Sawdkin would be limited to the reoccupation of 
Tokai, a close blockade of the coast and a renewed attempt 
to bring pressure to bear on the Hadendowas by the 
creation of a counter confederation of native tribes 

The pacification of the Sudan is a necessary preliminary 
to the establishment of a firm native government in Eygpt, 
and we believe the difficulties and cost of the undertaking 
have been much exaggerated Alternately to advance and 
retire to make promise s one moment and break them the 
next IS the worst possible mode of dealing with uncivilized 
people and, unless some consistent line of policy is adopted 
and adhered to there will always be disturbances on the 
Egyptian frontier C W Wilson 
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THL PUBLIC WORKS AND PROGRESS 
OF INDIA 

iNjnt viioNs "irt not w inling that i grciter ipteiest is etch 
year taken by tht piibln of this country m the internal 
politics and foreign n lations of Indn Wlu thcr this interest 
t xtendb to the subjtct of Public Works may be que stioned 
but It IS one which is not undcsen ing of the attention botli 
of the gf nei tl inquirer ind of those who are anxious foi 
the eominerci il ind material progress of the country The 
object of thib article is to trace the histor) and effects of 
these works, ind to inquire what bearing they h ive upon 
the question Is India being governed foi the benefit of its 
ja ople ^ 

More th in a quarter of i century igo when India was 
convulsed by the Miitinj- DeTocquevillert marked Theie 
has never been anything under the sun so extriordmary as 
the conquest ind abo\call as the gen^rnment of Indi i b) 
the English and he added I un perfectly certain that 
they will keep it That U rrible storm be at igainst the 
house which had been built b) the C ist India Comp in> and 
ilthough shiken it tnumphantl) withstood the shock Two 
very important agencies were instrumental in helping to 
check the seventy of the outbrt ak ind ultimately in restoring 
order and tranquillity I he telegriph flashed a warning of 
the approaching conflict the railway trinsported troops 
without delay towards the North west Provinces md both 
continued to render great set vice to tlu Government during 
the military operations A better t sample of tin politnal 
advantage of these works could scarcel) have be < n afforeli d 
Their extension since that time has had another ind more 
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gratifying effect lia'C^e helped to cement the constituent 
parts of the empire more firmly diatif ever and, 'widi other 
woii^s of improvement, have produiped such moral and 
material changes as couM not hive been secured by any 
other means ” 

Ihe country has been coyaed with roads her almost itupassable nvers 
have been bridged 9 000 miks of railway and so ooot miles df telegraiih 
lines baaebeen constructed 8 000 000 acres of land have betai irrigated and 
we have spent on these works in little more than twenty years, some 
^^150,000000 Out soldiers barracks are now beyond comparison the 
finest in the world , quarters which twenty years ago bad a reputation httle 
better than that of pest houses are now among the healthiest m the Bntisti 
Empore and the rate of xnort^ity among the troops is not one half what it 
was Ihe improvement m the gaols and m the health of die pasanem 1ms 
been hardly less remarkable The cities and towns are totally different 
places frwtt what they were All over India we have been building 
schools and hospitals and dispensarrts I he natives of India have been 
admitted to a far larger share m the gov«nment of their own country 
Municipal institutions the first practical step m political education have 
been established in all considerable towns m British India and moie than 
la, 000,000 of people live withm their limits and it is not the le st 
remarkable part of the story that the accomplishment of all this work and 
the expenditure of all this monej winch have mcrearsed to in extent 
absolutely incalculable the vreallh and comfort of the people of Indio, have 
added notbipg to the actual burden of their taxation 

This IS the I inguige of the brothers btrachey (Sir John 
nnd General Richaid Strichcy) ind is quoted from their 
work on the Fmances ind Public Works of India a most 
important treatise, exhibiting remark ible power and per 
spicuity as well as skill m mastering details, and showing 
conclusively that during the ten jears from 1870 to 1880, 
the expenditure m public works was m itself remunerative 
and assisted most materially to improve the revenues of the 
country as well as to hasten die fiscal 1 eforms whidb ware 
so much needed for the benefit of the population at Imge. 

The public works of a country may be defined as those 
which are designed for the use and benefi:t of the com 
mumty and those which are required for pobiacal and 
military, as w ell as for commercial, agricultural, and general 
administrative puqxises They include thmiefore dH arti 

* Now 12,300 t Nov? 23,300 
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ficiAl mean? of communication whether roacb», railwa>s or 
navigable canals i^orks of imgaUon, such as canals 
amcui^i tanks, and wdls , river and sea embankments tele 
graphs, harbours, (focks lighthouses fortifications, barracks 
and civl’ biiiUlmgs 

The art of e»j,ineering Vtas not unkno>)vn m Inda m 
days gone b) Remains of irrigation works furnish i vi 
dence of the manner m which water was distributed by 
means of wells, canals and minor th inncls anil the vast 
rock temples and other incient buildings testify to the 
possession of mechanical knowledge by the designers 
The Moghuls saw the value of communications and con 
structed in a feeble wa> loads for military purposes and 
royil journeys Such roads were mostly mere tracks 
Trees were planted and pill u-s erected to indicate tht line 
and whitened pjrimids of stonts were here and there 
placed as guides in the darknis* But if India had not 
been part of the dominions of a 1 uropean Power it is 
almost certain that the modern discovenes of the Western 
world which hate enibltd the forces of nature to be subdued 
and controlled and time to be annihil ited would not h ive 
been applii d to her C ipital would not have found its way 
to the country and administrative skill would have bcciT 
wmting I he British howet er h id bt 1 11 long m possession 
of the country lx foie any serious and syste matic efforts wen 
made to improve the communications In the earlier part 
of their adnumstration roads were almost unknown The 
highway from Calcutta to the North west Provinces was the 
river The traffic between places in the interior was sus 
pended during the rains and was only carritd on when 
the hardness of the grounel made the use of animals inel 
vehicles practicable It became i matter of necessity that 
main roads should be established ind the (jo\ t rnincnt 
tardily enough, undertook their execution No other igency 
possessed either the means or the will to perform the task 
In the same manner ind for the same reasons, canals 
embankments, and tanks, as saft gu irds ag unst famine 
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breakwaters lighthouses, and harbours for the security and 
accommodation of shipping, and barracks for the comfort 
and health of troops ha4 to be undeit^ken by the Central 
Government But when railways, or other works of a 
productive character were required there was no feconomic 
reason why the necessity should not be met, as in tins 
country, by a combination of those who were interested in 
thur formation and who on this account would be qualified 
to manage them under proper regulations for the benefit 
of themselves and of the community In our own country 
we are accustomed to see pn\ate enterprise providing this 
want In India however neither the means nor the in- 
clination to embark in such schemes were to be found. But 
m I nghnd capit ilists were ready with proposals Tht y 
required the co operation of Government, and sought for 
direct assistance be sides 1 hey would not risk their monc) • 
in undertaking whit were legirded even by the authonties 
as experimental and cl timed the guarantee of a certain rate 
of interest on their investments In these circumstances 
m my persons doubted whetht r it would not be better for 
Go\ ernment itself to undertake the construction of railwaj s 
IS well as all other public works But the question of how 
““the funds were to be provided had to be considered The 
expenditure hitherto had been met out of revenue The 
late Sir James Weir Hogg when Chairman of the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company, was once asked b) 
in inquisitive guest at ont of the great banquets given 
by the Court of Directors whether there was any limit to 
the cost of such entertainments ^ ‘Yes he replied, ‘ the 
revenues of India The Indian revenues while equal to 
this demand were not however able fo meet the outlay on 
railwiys It was impossible to charge the reveriue of 
the year with the cost of such works, and if possible it 
would have been inequitable to have increased unduly the 
Hiurdcn of the present g< neration to provide for posterity 
ppiharrassing questions of finance disheartened many, and 
iho^ who were timid and doubtful were inclined to say. 
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‘ Le je» ne vmt pas la chandelU ** Fortunately there 
viere others who took the opposite view and at a critical 
moment there wa^ a commandi^ spirit at the head of 
affairs m India, vHho backed and encouraged by a majority 
of the Court of Directors of the East India Company 
swept aside prejudices and fears and boldly and earnestly 
took the subject in hand Experiments and driblets had 
been suggested but Lord Dalhousie in a masterly minute 
strongly urged ‘ a speedy and wule introduction of railway 
communication tliroughout the length and direadth of the 
Hnd It IS curious and instructive to find another 
Governor General four and twenty years afterwards when 
upwards of 8000 miles of railway had been completed 
expressing the same sentiments 

rhe incalculable value to India of her present r-uluajs' said lord 
T ytton in 1878 has been unmistakably demonstrated dunn^, the past 
year and the Government is unquestionably bound to stimulate the exten 
Sion of this class of works to the greatest extent and with the greatest 
npiditj consistent with the requirements of hnancul prudence 

Lord Dalhousie in i'>54 cleaily perceived that the only 
wiy to secure steady progress wis to employ an agency, 
separate m n, certain degree from Government which would 
proceed regularly and surely to c irry out i specific work 
and he recommended that companies should be engaged 
under contracts to undertake certain lines selected as be st 
suited for a system of arterial communication That he was 
nght m doing so has been proved by the results Ihe 
history of public works in India shows that progress is very 
liable to be hindered if not frustrated, by financial alarms 
W'ars internal convulsions the falling off of a branch of 
revenue, the growth of expenditure in other directions the 
price of silver and numerous claims upon the national purse 
furnish excuses for the suspension of works and tht limit of 
expenditure What is termed the guarantee system which 
secured the steady and uninterrupted progress of operations 
was accordingly introduced But the conditions attached 
to it were not accepted until every effort had been made 
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and considerable delay had been incurred, to lighten the 
liability which it imposed \ipcm die Government It must 
be admitted that the while jus^able and net^ssary 

at the time it was adopti^, has tn it inherent weati^nests and 
entails complications which it is desirable to avoid and the 
arrangements made then are not applicable now when there 
can be no longer doubt as to the remunerative character of 
well selected and cheaply constructed line s This consn^itra 
tion of the evils and defects subsequently led to an akeratton 
in the policy \pphed to railways They had it was argued, 
cost more than was expected The system was the cause 
Extravagance was the natural result of a guarantee The 
Government control, which wSs to check expenditure failed 
to do so , and the double system produced friction detrimental 
to good management These were the arguments of those 
who advocated the diametrically opposite policy pf direct 
Government agency for constructing and working railways 
It IS unnecessary here to enter into a discussion of the 
merits of the two systems Much might be said on both 
sides, and there has been room for both m India Besides 
these methods provincial governments have been em 
powered to apply local funds to a considerable extent in 
opening up communications both by roads and railways , 
and private enterprise with small aid md moderate sub 
sidles has also done a little Native rulers have likewise 
in some instances shown a great interest in extending rail 
ways in their temtones and are reaping the benefit of 
their enlightened action 

Whatevei the agency whatever may be the internal 
economy of each orgamration, the active intelligence irhich 
sets the machinery m motion is found m the person, of the 
engineer One of the brightest pages of the history of 
the countr) will be that which describes the genius <he 
courage and the skill which have made the c^inals, the 
bridge s the railways, the telegrjqihs harbours and docks 

India has been the training ground for our soldiers, so has 
It been one of the best practical schools for the engineering 
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branch of tibe army Thrown at an earjy age on his own 
resources and made responsible fmr the execution of a 
particular worlc„the young officer le;^nt how to exercise his 
though^, t6 make use of his oppcgrtumties and to apply 
the materials he had at hand This experience (which has 
made hun doubly valuable when ordered on field sei vice) 
united to a cartful observation and scientific research has 
produced amongst the ranks of the Indian military engi 
neers such nien as Colvin, Cautley Baker Cotton Forbes, 
B-iird-Smith Napier, Yule Strachej Ditkcns, Taylor and 
Chesney The civil engineer is a compaJratively recent 
introduction on the scene In the early days of public <■ 
works the military engineer undertook what was required 
The roads, the canals the ci\il and military buildings 
were his work alone But when operations became more 
extended — ^when railways had to be made —the civil engi 
neer was neccssinly called in and light well has he done his 
part Hundreds took service under the railway companies 
and when m 1854 it was determined to organiue the Public 
\\ orks Department on a footing somewhat more common 
surate with the requirements of the country, the staff w is 
expanded This was chiefly effected b) introducing a large 
proportion of civil engineers — some selected from England , 
and some (including natives) fiom Indian Civil Engi 
neermg Colleges Subsequently the Royal Indian Civil 
Engineering College of Coopers Hill supplied all who were 
appointed from this country 1 here art three engineering 
colleges m Indi x at which natives receive i technic il educa 
tion to qualify them for the public st rvice, and it seems 
likely that they will take in important share in future 
operations Nine appointments are annually offered foi 
competition at these institutions; and native gentlemen c in 
thus enter the higher grades of the service ind rise to 
superior positions The subordinate positions are now 
almost wholly filled by natives who as mechanics ire 
very proficient Many of this class have bicomi skilled 
workmen and good engine drivers Of the 197 748 persons 
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tmplojed on the raiTways in the year 1S84, 189429, or 
95 79 P®*" whole, were natives, 4,069 were 

r uropeans, and 4 250 East Indians 

A description of the works which*' have been executed 
maj properly be precede4 by a brief allusion to the geo- 
graphical configuration of the country, and to the variety 
of Its climatic influences, as well as to the causes of those 
dis istious visitations to which it is subject These points 
weie dcilt with in the Report of the Famine Commission 
one of the most comprehensive and valuable papers which 
h IS ever emanated from the official press It is useful not 
only on account of the opinions and sound practical advice 
which It contains but for the concise and accurate description 
which It gives of the physic d eharacteristics of the country 
Its riinfall the vaiieties of temperature and the social and 
economical condition of its \ ist population * 

The repot t itself and the papers published with it are 
a complete compendium of information on these matters 
ind are deserving of the c ireful study of all who are 
inteiested in the prosperity of our Indnn Empire We 
le irn from it that 

I he total ircaof Bnti^h India is. about 1 intlhon square miles, and 
tlic population 240 millions Of this nearly 600 000 square miles contain 
ini, ^ population estimated at ijo millions belong to the native States not 
under British administration the rem under about 900 000 square miles 
uith 190 millions of ptoplc is under direct DnUsh rule 

India It goes on to sa) may bt approximately desenbed as l>mg 
half to the north and half to the south of the tropic I he whole countr) 
excepting a coniparativelj small fraction of mountain is subject to very 
^^rcat summer heat In the southern half though the maxmium heat is kss 
tlian in the north the u inter portion of the year is much less cold, so that the 
climate has generally a troiiical character throughout the year modified to 

1 he Commission was appointed by Lord Salisbury when Secretary 
of State for Indio, in 1878 and was composed of General R Strach^ R I , 
CSl FRS 1 iLSidcnt Sir James C iird IxCB Hon H S Cunning 
ham Judge of the Tlie,h Court ( ilcutti f A Ilallord, Madras Civil 
Service (succeeded b} H 1 Sullivan Madras Civil Service, in Jonumy 
1879) G H M Patten Bengal Civil Service J B Peile C SI, Bom 
Inv Civil Service, ( Ringacharlu CIF m the service of the Mysore 
State Mahadco Wasadeo Barve m the service of the Kolhapur State , C 
\ Llliot C b 1 , 1 engal Civil Service, Scsretaiy 
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some extent by the elevation of the central region of high land whKrh rises 
to about t coo feel above the level of the sea, while the provinces of tht 
north have a di&unct season of winter coW> when the climate is that of the 
warmer temperate jotie 

The ncMrtbem Pre^ynces of Bnush India occupy a great unbroken 
plain which extends ftom the Himahya Mountains to the Arabian Seiand 
the Bay of Bengal and is traversed by the Rivers Indus and Ganges and 
their tributaries Of the central and southern region the larger part consists 
of a billy plateau or tableland, roughly triangular in shape which projects 
into the Indian Ocean Of the western flank of this plateau the southern 
half forms the mountains known as the Western ( bats whidi rise abruptl) 
from the sea to an elevation that seldom exceeds 4 000 tcet though the 
Nilgbin Mountains near the southern end of the range rise to 8 000 feet 
and the northern half constitutes the Aravah Hills w lych separate Rajpu 
tana from the plain of the Indub The eastern marj^in is less sharply 
defined is less m elevation and has a greater breadth of low lying land 
between its foot and the sea the southern part is known as the Eastern 
Ghats and on the north it merges in the lulls of Western Bengal Ihc 
northern border of the plateau is still less sharply defined and gradual!) 
declines in the north west where it breakb up into small hills and the line 
which separates it fioni the great northern jilain can hardly be distm 
guished 

While some pmts of India are regularly visited by 
seasonable rains other parts ire \ery liable to drought 
The observations and lescirches of late >eirs have done 
much to render of great practical use the 1 nowledge which 
h IS been collected regarding meteorology but that know 
ledge has not >et reached the threshold of an exact science ^ 
and man at present is unable to do more than trace some of 
the causes of loe il climatic influences to give warnings and 
to suggest precautions One season of drought is gene 
rally followed by a second and often by a third Out of 
thirty one famines during the present century fifteen sue 
ceeded each other in time and sixteen in two consecu 
tive years while intervals between them varied from two to 
ten years 1 he country has of course alwa^y s been subject 
to famines and history rel ites how in 1631 the Emperor 
Shah Jehan and in 1661 the Emperor Auranzebe tried to 
mitigate then desolating effects without much succt ss 
Within the time of the present generation several very 
severe famines have taken place From 1S4S to 1878 the 
abnormal deaths which occurred in years of famine did 
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not fall short of ton iQtllions ^ Tbec^st to the Stato of 
the efforts made duni^ this pei^od to relieve the starving 
population maybe estimated at aii milhoas sterling ex- 
clusive of several milliops m loss of teaenne A humane 
government cannot remain quiescent with facts ^such a$ 
these stating them in the face The thsk is herculean^ hut 
one worthy of the steady and persevering efforts of the 
British administration It was arranged during the vice- 
royalty of Lord Lytton that the sum of i 500 000 ^lould 
annually be set apart from the revenues of the country as 
a f imine fund {he object being as explained in the tepon 
^f the Committee of the House of Commons in 1879, 
presided over by Lord George Hamilton — 

To avoid the constant additions to the debt of India which the pre 
vention of penodical famines would entail by either applying the increase 
of income to works likely to avert &mine and thus obviate famine expen 
diture or hy reducing annually debt contracted for famine so tliat if 
fomine expuichturc should again become inevitable the reduction of debt 
made m jears of prosperity would (ompensate for the liability incuned 
dunng scarcity 

The permanent remedies are more irrigation, more rail 
•stays With canals tanks and wells to irrigate and with 
adequate extent of railways to convey food from parts 
of India where there is abundance to those which are suffer- 
ing from scarcity, famines should be unknown Drought is 
never general In the years of the worst famines heavy 
crops of various food grains have been raised m certain 
districts sufficient to muntam the whole population of 
India and the people have only starved and perished 
because food could not be token to them in tune In every 
country under the sun water is essential for the fertilization 
of the sol In tiopicil climes this is especially the <2ase 
From time immemorul various methods of collecting it 
have been in use in India Instinct aroused the ingenuity 
and skill of the people and the remains of old works show 
th it ameuts, wells, tanks, and channels for conductitig watei* 
from rivers for irrigating purposes were constructed a great 
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many year;* ago The same mf*ans ha\ e been adopted and 
improvecl under the guidance of modern science and impor 
tant systems of banals in vinous parts of the countiy have 
been established Jfhe nature of the work must neces 
sarily be negulated by the circumstances of the districts in 
which water is lequired Pcrenntil canals can only be 
made where i constant supply of water from i glacier fid 
river can be relied on and no canal, whether intended for 
a regular or intermittent protision, can be formed except 
in the neighbourhood of a running streanij In Madras 
a system prevails of diverting the water of the ri\ ers by 
meins of lirgi wiirs or inicuts m their deltas and dis 
tributing It by numerous canals and channels In miny 
places and especially in Uppei Indi i where a water bear 
ing stratum from 10 to 40 feet btlow the surface exists in 
an alluvial soil \\ ells become the most approved and e isy 
method of irrigation Other districts ire served by tanl s 
Storage reservoirs of i very large area aie design ited by 
tnis modest tith Ihcy in foi met! by embankments across 
\ illcys ind narrow gi rgc ind art siijjp’ud bystriams ind 
the drainage of the neighbouring slopes Some ire as larg.. 
as our Lnghsh lakes, covering a surface of many miles 
and water from them is ehstnbuti d over a great extent 
of country by means of channels cut for the purpose 
Thus, the £ imine Report informs us the Sulikere Tanl 
in Mysore and the Camb in I akr m Karnul which ire 
probably the largest in India are 40 miles in circi m 
ference * The Ttruk T ink in the Bombay Presidency is 
also of considerable si^e It is formed by an earthen cl im 
7 000 ^eet in length, and 76 feet in height thrown across 
the valley of 1 small river and covers an area of 7i miles 
One irrigfation work m Southern India is designed to con 
vey the waters of the River Periyar from the western side 
of the hills to the eastern side which is often in great w ant 
of ram and consequently subject to famine This is to be 
effected by means of a large reservoir formed of a concrete 
dam 1^3 feet m height, from which the v\ itfr will be con 


z 
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veyed by an atlaficiaj c^wauiiel iniM*e than 8o milns bng 
taken through the hill$ by a subterranean tunnel 6 650 feet 
in length. The system of well sinking employed by the 
native years ago stdh continues, and^ is the most general 
way of providing irrigation wherever the sml favours the 
operation A cylinder of bnclc work is built upon the sur- 
face of the ground and assisted by excavation inside, smks 
into the soil when softened by the rams Another and 
another superstruction is added to the sunken cylinder until 
a sufficiently deep well is formed The most succes^ul 
irrigation works financially, are tliose connected with the 
Ddtaic canals in Madras Great results are now obtained 
from a comparatively small outlay returns being calculated 
only upon the money ■which has been expended on restoring 
improving, and extending original works constructed cen 
tunes ago Widim the Unuts of this article it is impossible 
to give more than the g< neral results and a few examples 
The noble work which under the title of the Ganges Canal 
conducts the water of that river bj means of its mam 
channel and distubutaries o\ era distance aggregating about 
3 000 miles, IS the finest work of the kind in the world It 
commences at Hurdwar where the Ganges debouches upon 
the plains and runs a course of 415 miles -with distribu 
lanes 2 570 miles in length Last year it supplied 3 750 
villages The c ipital expended upon it to the end of March 
1882, was (taking tht rupee at 2s) £2 800000 The net 
profits from direct receipts were ,^191737 or 6 86 per 
cent , and including indirect receipts, 8 45 per cent * The 
Fasti rn Jumna Cmal was originally pi ejected in the seven- 
teenth century by Shah Jehan Its wewks fell into decay 
and -were taken in hand by the British Government m 
1823 The head of thf canal is at Raipur, on the jRjver 
Jumna at the foot of the Sew the Range, Its is 

130 miles with distributaries of 61 S miles The-dutby 

It was estimated in the fim he of 1861, that the value of the crops 
saved bv this canal, though far from completed waS m excess of the oailay 
upon it up to that time 
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upon )t has b^n 728 to the end of March 1884, and 
the net receipts calcuhted upon thit expenditure were that 
year jf^t077 brat the rate of 20 5 1 per cent ^htse arc 
exariiples of Successful "works, dhd if space permitted 
others might he described, such as the Barte Dooab 
the hJggtSkt the Sbane and Sirhmd canals , but there are 
sevetlal the results of which are very different and if 
Judged only by bald financial statements might be re 
garded as lailures But such works although not pro 
ductive m the sense of yielding a return of interest on the 
money expended are nevertheless highly remunerative < ven^ 
from 1 pecuniary point of view if they save the Govern 
ment from a heavy periodical outlay m pieservmg life and 
m relieving the necessities of famine stneken dis^riets 
Indirect gams are also secured through an enhanced assess 
ment in irrigated lands as well as in revenue from fresh lands 
brought under cultivation As an instance of the great 
disparity which sometimes exists between the direct and 
indirect receipts derived from certain works one in Burniah 
may be noticed the object of which is to bank up the 
Irrawaddi River and turn it to account for irrigating pur 
posts Ihe direct receipts ftom water rates imount to 
1 6 795 rupees The indirc ct re\ enue from the reclaimed and* 
cultivite d land is 2 835 407 rupees Turning to the Madias 
Deltaic irrigation works the Cauvery may be noticed 
as the most successful as well is the most extensive system 
The held of the 'lanjorc Delta is between 90 and lexi 
miles from its mouths, at a jiomt where the river is divided 
into two streams by an island, 17 miles m length and 2 
miles at its greatest widdi The northern stream is called 
the Cerferoon and the southern the Cauvery 1 he original 
wcK'ks consisted of an anicut or dam across the stream 
where the two 1 ivers reunite and are so ancient that it has 
beefe impossible to trace the date of then execution They 
were designed with great skill and ingenuity but were 
found to be in a very imperfect condition on the cessioif of 
Tanjore to the British in iSoo, and their improvement and 
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development has occupied the attention of the Madras 
engineers ever since The most important additions and 
improvements were made upon the advice ot Captain (now 
Sir Arthur) Cotton 10*1834 He recommended a grand 
anicut, 1 950 feet in length, across the Coleroon This 
was successfully earned out together with n series of sub 
sidinrj works and thev have entirely fulfilled their object 
conferring immense benefit on the districts served About 
Sooooo icres ire irrigated and the financial results arc 
most satisfactevy The sum placed to the capital account 
as the expenditure of the Government to March 18S2 
IS I 120000 rupees During that year the net revenue 
yielded 66 pei cent thereon Ihe surplus levenue realized 
up to the same time after payment of interest and all other 
charges had exceeded the amount of capital expended on 
the works nearly seventeen times In Bengal the results 
are very different The Oriss i can il has cost upwards of 
f 2 000 000 and the annual expenses are not it present 
covered by the receipts It serves however impoitantpur 
poses being suitable for na\ igation as well as for irrigation 
and It protects the district from desolating floods The mam 
channel is now open for 1 64 miles 1 here ai e 640 miles of dis 
tribut tries and an area of ^ 5 $,163 acres receives protection 
To sum up the total capital outlay on irrigation works 
m India to the end of i88j 84 was >^86867 and 
the net receipts foi that year were 130739 being a 
direct return of 441 per cent , without taking into con 
sideration the indirect benefits 

1 he importance nay the necessity of providing irnga 
tion m India and of making continual efforts to extend 
the operations have I trust, been sufficiently demonstrated 
The inestimable benefits which they confer upon the country 
need not now be insisted on If the works which have 
been established were now destroyed a desolate waste 
would take the place of ferule plains the population could 
not be supported the revenue would fail, and there would 
be utter rum instead of prosperity 
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It IS now time to turn to the railways The asjencics 
by which the existing lines were executed hate already 
been described* Among them all that which represents 
the capital and entterpnse of India itself is most to be 
welcomed But there is tery little of it at present A 
considerable amount of money is employed in trade manu 
factures and agriculture some supplied fiom Europe but 
a great deal from native sources Almost ill the expen 
diture on railways cinals and productne works his, how 
ever, been met from funds either obt lined from Fnghnd 
or raised in the country by the Govt rnnient I he si\ mgs 
of the natives have been only very spirmgly contribute d ‘ 
1 hen habit is more to invest in propc rty under the eye 
and direct control of the possessor and ilthough here ind 
there 1 useful ind ornamental work i school i public 
institution or i pil ice m ly have been erected through the 
munihcence of i nitivt prince oi rijah no sp nt of 
entei prise has been until \ery lately minifcst Ihe 
enounous absorption of siKtr every yen is one proof of 
this condition of things Deilers in money and the em 
ployers of monev in trade receive a much higher rate of 
interest than any investment m rulways would give them 
and considering the natural timidity which has been en • 
gendered by ages of insecurity, oppression, ind spoliation 
it is not surprising that there his lieen hesitation md 
backwardness on the part of the native capitalist to 
embark on such ventuies It is the more gritifying to 
perceive signs of a change m the spirit of the higher 
classes who hive recognized the \alie of railways and 
have used their influence to promote them ind also to 
find local associations formed for making short lengths of 
line through districts in which thty live and are interested 
But, however advintageous this agency may be it would 
be idle to say that, if it is not available in sufficient 
strength no other course shall be taken to obtain capital 

It was hoped that the time hid irrived when the 
private enterprise this country w ithout Government aid 
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or interference, wouH hasve been ai^plted more generally to 
rulways m India In America may be seen the powerful 
effects o| enterprise Why has she her hundred tiiou 
sand miles of railway and India only^hor ten tbmi^nd 
The answer is given by Major Banng in one of budget 
statements The ‘rapid progress m America ‘is due 
to the vigorous commercial enterprise of the people “ ‘‘It 
IS in this respect more thin in any other that India 
presents a remarkable contrast I ocal capital is either not 
available or seeks generally speaking for more profitable 
investments than Indian railways afford English capital 
has only recently begun to turn its attention to Indian 
railways and can as yet scarcely be persuaded to dispense 
with Government assistance Thirty years ago efforts to 
ittract capital to India for railways altogether failed 
except with liberal assistance from Government But aS 
time went on the public feeling underwent i change the 
credit of the Indian Government improved and promoters 
of railways wc re glad to accept less favourable terms than 
had heretofore been granted Ihere are even cases of 
companies which have undei taken railways with only the 
grant of land from the Government Ihe dimmishmg 
value of the rupee has unlortunatel) lately impeded and 
discouraged English enterprise but were it forthcoming 
the true policy would be to give it every facility to obtain 
success It IS the agency which, if judiciously supported, 
would give the gieatest hopes for future progress and 
success If not sufficiently available unless aided the 
question arises should such quasi private enterprise be 
rejected ^ Is it not desirable to enlist its services in dcartg 
what It can and will usefully perform, av oiding the nsk of 
any ultimate loss on the part of the State providing all 
requisite safeguards for economy and securing the ultim^i^te 
right of proprietorship for the Government ^ 

The railway system of India has been laid otrt^with 
the twofold object of securing the greatest comiuetefed and 
political advantages This was Lord Dlllhousie s motive m 
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rccommet|4iQi^ the^<jnginal ftiain lints, aiwJ it mfluenced 
the chj^oe of wfiich have since been undertiken, *it 
15 m ikifiiC idtnost impossible to select any line vtdiich would 
faif Jto Cuthl both purposes It is .often difiicuh also to 
predict the results which a line through a new country will 
produce Sometimes hopes are tiealited, sometimes dis 
appointed It may be almost said — 

< Oft «tpcctation tads and most oft ftiero 
Where most it promises ' 

The cost of the railways has been greater than was 
expected, but the average which is about ^13 000 a mile « 
compares favourably with those of other countries We 
have the testimony of Sir John and General Strachey to 
the effect that it may confidently be affirmed that there is no 
eountr> in which the r always taken as a whole have been 
constructed with more economy In latter years the cost 
of construction has been much less than it used^to be Lines 
on the 5ft 6m gauge have been constructed in favourable 
localities for ^6000 and 7,000 a mile and metre gauge 
lines for f ^ 000 and f4 000 a mile The greatest engineer- 
ing difficulties hive been those connected with the river 
crossings The shifting nitureof the river beds and the. 
magnitude of the floods were only understood after expe 
rience bad been purchased by failures Piers for foun 
dations, which were built 70 feet] below the bed of a 
n\er have been undermined by scour and thrown over 
Rivers also have suddenly shifted their channels and villages 
have t^en transferred from one bank to another Some of 
the bridges such as those over the Hughh Gorii and 
$o^e, m Bengal the Jumna at Allahabad Agra and Delhi 
the Ganges it Benares Cawnpore ind AUyghur the Sutlej 
at iLovdiana and Bahwalpur, and thost over the Jhtlum, 
Ravi, Nerbudda, Taptee, Chenab and the Indus at Attock, 
4re magnificent structures consisting generally of iron gir- 
dprs, made in. this country, supported by piers on well fbun- 
daticms, constructed of stone, brick, or iron They vary m 
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hngth from 9 300 feet downwards, and have to withstand 
floods which m some cases, rise upwards of 90 feet But 
these will in some respects be surpassed by the bridge 
now being thrown over the Indus gt Sukkur This is 
on the cantilever principle similai to that which has been 
adopted for the bridge over the J ortn The Inifus at the 
site selected is divided by an isl ind into two channels the 
larger one of which will be crossed by one span of 840 feet 
There are also some formidable works connected with 
the Great Indian Peninsular Railway which passes over 
the mountain range running paiallel with the western coast 
and forming a barriei between Bombay and the interior 
Two lines uc carried up the Ghats at elevations of 1912 
and 2 0 j 7 feet and present engineering features of no 
ordinary character 

The latest complete information regarding the position 
and working of the Indi in railways is given in tht exctllent 
report of Colonel Stanton K L , the Director Gcntrd in 
India for the year ended Mirch 1885 1 rom it wt 

learn that the total length then epea for tiaffic was 12 004 
miles and tint upwaids of ^ ^oo were in course of con 
struction This length had been incieasid to 12 ^30 miles 
by the end of last ye ir By the completion of the bridge 
at Attocl an unbroken line of 1 560 miles extends from 
Calcutti to the North west frontier at Peshawui Another 
lex) miles short of it connects the same place with 
Bombay via 1 )< Ihi I ines ilso re ich icross the continent 
from Bombay to All ih ibad ind to Madras -ynd a further 
one IS contemplated which will open up a comp iratively 
unexplored countiy and provide a direct line from the 
terminus of the Great Indian Penn sulai Railway at Nagpur 
m Centra] Ineln to Calcutta An important line also 
follows the valley of the Indus connecting the Punjab with 
tlie rising port of Kun ichee These are the main lines 
Otbei systems in the North west Provinces Oudh, Bohel 
kurd Behar Assam and Bengal also in Southern India, 
have been or are being formed In Burmah, also 
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railways have been introduced with marked success 
The lines made by the guaranteed companies cost 
^105500,000* the State lines ^43000000 thwse in 
Nati\e States ;^3,8®oooo and those b) assisted Companies 

400 000 m all 1 5 5 500 000 and upon this capital the 
revenue last year yielded an average return of ;^5 is gd 
per cent The gross amount received was ;^i6o66 225 
and the working expenses ;<f8 156 157 or 5076 of the 
former The number of p issengers earned last year was 
73 815 119 of which 9703 per cent consisted of the lowest 
classes 2 51 of the second ind 46 of the hist class Th( 
number of tons of goods moved was r 6 66 j, 000 I will 
not wear) the reader with more figures Those I have 
given irc instructive as showing the good work which is 
being done Both as regards the increased use of the 
lines by the peopU ind the cxrnmgs the progress has been 
gradual and constant ind now the leceipts which come 
from willing customers, not onl) cover the interest on 
the expenditure ind contribute to the revenue of the 
countn but provide a fund foi eventually paving off thf 
c ipital 

The way in which the country benefits fiom the invest 
ments of English capital in Indian railw lys cannot be better 
explained than in the words of the I ammt Commission — 

In tht, case of the j,iuranteed rulwajs 'ibout 100 millions of cipitil 
have been laised and spent in India and about 5 millions a jear have 
Vieen paid in I ngland as interest on that eapitil th^. railw a>s pi> those 
5 millions by earning a gross ineomt. of 10 iiullicns five of wl ich are spent 
m wages and afioid occuption to the people of the eountrj The people 
who volnntanlj paj the lo millions for the use of the railwa>s arc them 
selves laigely benefited by them and would hive had to pay much more 
had they been obliged to use ruder means of conv c>ani e the remittarn e 
of 5 millions of interest to England therefore indicates the investment of a 
sum of money in India which in numerous ways has conferred both direct 
and indirect benefits on the country 


One of these ways is that it reacts upon the capital avail 
able for trade by enabling it to fructify ihiough the 
increased opportunities given for its cmplojment 
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The rivalry which has sprung up between Calcutta 
and Bombay for thfe export trade of the Nortihwest 
Provinces is an interesting feature in the present position 
of railway and commercial adairs ftji has been bought 
about by the completion of the two railway systems which 
now connect the upper Provinces with those ports rcspec 
tivel> and has been fo>tered by the demand for Hidian 
wheat from Europe The competition, if kept wrthm 
proper limits cannot but have beneficial effect^ not only 
upon the producer and the country at large but also upon 
the trader and the railways It has already brought the 
■charges few transport down from 38s to 31s per ton for the 
whole distance of S80 miles to Bombay ind has led to 
eirnest attempts being made to improve the con\«ruences 
and to reduce the charges at the two ports 

One particul ir work undertaken in the interests of peaCt 
and sccurit) and yet of a strategic chiracter remains to 
be noticed Along the north west frontier of India a 
complete sj-stem of railways connected with good military 
roads and defensive positions is in course of e\ccution 
While fulfilling the political and military objects for which 
they are designed these railways will be ccjually avail- 
^able for the peaceful pursuits of commerce The port 
of Kurrachce will provide a ready outlet for exports , and 
the whole railway sj^stem of India with which the new lines 
are connected will furnish the means of carrying on an 
internal ti ide A rapid civilizing process will thus go on 
in the hitherto wild and unapproachable regions to the 
north west of India 

A word remains to be sad regarding the tdegraphs 
which have been constructed entirely from revenue und^r 
the diiect orders of the Government The length of line 
now Open is 2^ 341 miles with 135 miles of cable. ThO 
nuntber of messages have increased from ?88)57j^ 18174 

to I 835,514 m 1884 and the receipts from j^t96,82o 

;^322 006 1 he wiies extend to every important pdmt 

in| the eountry and are connected with Europe China, 
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ind die Austtaban Colonies by submarine fines One of 
these fines ts^ m the h^tnds of the GovernmWt;, and coni^ists 
of a laid in the Persian Gulf from Kumch<i« to 
Bushhe> where it joins the TurUsh system A land line 
also is ejftabhshed on Persian territory and is connected 
with the I ndo European Company s lines from England 
throt^h Russian territory ^ 

To sum up the financial effects of all the productive 
public works and die guaranteed railways the total net 
charge on the revenues of India has been reduced from 
fi 91 1,497 1871 -2 to ;^i 69 343 in 1881-2 

Pan passu v/ith the spread of railways and the csctension * 
of irrigation the countiy has made great stndes m social 
progress and mate rial welfaie The post office marks how 
epistolm'y intercourse has increased The number of letters 
newspapers and packets was 100 235,503 in 1874 
20 j 340,195 in 1884 A wider intercourse with the outer 
world IS shown by die trade returns Ten years ago the \ alue 
of merchandize e>ix)rted was ^^55 250763 and imported 
;^3i 8746*5 Last years returns show that ^81 968 451 
was exported ind ^49113374 imported Confidence 
has been f stabhshed credit lmpro^ f d The rate of interest 
at which money was borroVied in 1866 wis 5 per cent 1 4, 
IS now 3J per cent Manufactories are rising up > the 
mineral resources of the country are being develop! d The 
quantity of coal raised in 1878 was 1015,210 tons In 
i88j it amounted to i ^15 976 tons A new and impor 
tant trade has ippeared Twenty five yeais ago Indian 
wheat wis not known in the English market For the 
last ten yi ars it has been annually progressing In 1864 
the quantity exported was 15770 cwt In 1874 it hid 
inomsed to i 755 954 cwt , tnd m the year ending M irch 
31, 1884, it V'ls 21 001 412 cwt of which 10 508 210 was 
sent to England Sir Evelyn Baring m his budget state 
ment in March 1883 was justified m saying thu, ‘under 
favourable conditions as regards the prospect of a market 
It would be possible withm a few years to double the 
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amount of wheat available for export that is to say to 
increase it to about forty million cwt 

Other causes beside the extension of rai’way communi 
cation anU the fertiliz itipn of the soil by irr^tion ^ave UO' 
doubt contributed to these results but;, without attributing 
to them an undue share, the public works of the countiy 
cannot be dissociated froip its orogr^ss They have un- 
doubtedlj been a. ery important factor and those means 
are the mos^/correct which best accomplish their ends The 
advantages ire however disputed by some persons who 
^■t-gret that gre iter facilities are given to the export of food 
giains, and consider cheap transport charges on the railwajs 
to be an evil because they reduce prices in distant markets 
Such persons would hamper trade and strangle a source of 
wealth foigetting that what encour iges the pioductive power 
of the country will « ventually improve the condition of the 
people Already, says the writer of the last ‘ Report on the 
Moral tnd M iterial Progress of India i higher standard 
of comfort is gradually being recogni/td imong the agricul 
tural classes Prices will of couise rise when there is 
scircity so that a natuial self acting check is placed upon 
the exports of food gram when it can least be spared 

It is not possible, within the limits of this article to 
enlarge on the socid and moral effects which the public 
works of the countr) ha\e had upon the people but it 
may be interesting to inquire how the economic questions 
of overpopulation and food suppl) aie affected thereb) 
As already stated irrigation works ind rulways should 
e\cntuall} makt famine impossible The tendency of the 
population to increase will not const quentljr be subject to 
the check from this cause which it has hitherto received 
The sami effect will also be produced by the efforts 
made in other dnections to subdue pestilence by proper 
sanitary arrangements and to prohibit female infanticide 
It has been stated ih it the population m British territory 
increases at the rate of i per cent per annum but by the 
Ust census It appears that m ten years the actual rate 
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wis 68 per cent per annum — vi/, from 306,499,611 m 
1871 to 320654245 m 1881 Many thmkeis have been 
greatly impressed by the condition of India m this respect 
and feelings of ildrm have bceit expressed as to the 
possibility of support ng the people should the increase 
continue in the sime ratio The)' assume that the cul 
livable ir^a will soon be reached and thxt then the food 
supply will be exhausted Theie is sa)s Mr Giffen* 
very little new and fertile soil to appropriate there is 
‘no sign that land is rapidly being taken into cultivation 
There are signs on the contrary of exhiustion in the 
igriculture and of an appioach to the limits of production 
according to the means at the disposal of the population 
And he comes to the conclusion that I ndia for many years 
to come will be an mtreasingl) dangeious problem for our 
statesmen to deal with Ihe question is no doubt one 
which does call for grave consideration but I venture to think 
that the productive power of the country has been greatly 
underestimated, and I hope it has been shown by the fore 
going statements that our administiators have been idopting 
means for solving the difficultv The area is so vast and the 
materials for collecting stitistics so imperfect th it returns 
must be regarded is only appioximate but there are fact^ 
enough to show that there is still a large extent of unexplored 
and undeveloped country that considerable tracts of cultiv 
able land still remain to be cultivated that the fertilizing 
power of the cultivated land mi) with proper care and 
husbandry be increased and th u at the present time the 
food produce of India not only supplies her own wants, but 
is able to meet the demands of other countries The total 
area of cultiv ible land in British territory is estimated in 
recent returns (md they are piobably below the mark) to 
be 262,^40837 acies of which 148 991 846 were cultivated 
and 1I0345991 fallow In the Punjab alone there arc 
large tracts which only require irrigation to m ike them 


'• Imuguftil Address as President of the Stitisticil Society r88* 
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fertile Burmah is al»> a j^vmce which could provide 
large quantities cd ^Kjd grain. TJiere are likewise exten 
sive distocts in Central India whtdi, suice the tailwaj 
hasf been made, have become producers of wheat and 
other gram The present area u^der wheat ^tditvlatioti 
alone maybe taken at about 26,000000 acres of which 
20 000,000 are in British territory and 6 000 ooo in Native 
States. The yield m the former is estimated at 1 20,000,000 
cwt in tlie latter 25 000 000 cwt 1 he trade with this 
country ^influenced by the prices prevailing here and these 
are determmtd by tlie harvests at home the supplies frtan 
America Russia and Germany also by the rate of exch inge 
the cost of freights, and the charge for intern d cninage A 
greater quantity of gram will become available as the cost 
of transpoit is reduced by the extension of railways The 
price m the Provinces will naturally increase as the demand 
increases but there are other food grams m plenty to meet 
the w ints of the population and the expansion of trade will 
^ hue the ejfect of improving the me ms of purchasing com 
modities from other countries 

w 

^ lh( method of cultivation and the cost of production 
varies considerablj according to the soil situation, and 
means of irrigation In some places thi cost has been 
calculated to be as low is is bushel or 8s a quarter if 
6d be ^eluded for rent Should the market price be 
^8s 6cl a quarter the producer could piobably receive 15s 
or i6s leaving i maigm of profit of 10s the acre if 2| 
qu irters are produced, and 4s if only i quarter is pro 
duced W ith regard to the alleged exhaustion of thi^sod 
over cultivation and cropping will of course end m a falling 
off in the yield of some lands and this is not uncomm<H4 
when V irgm sod has been cultivated With proper treat- 
ment, however the soil afterwards assumes, with emimaty 
means of manuring a normal condition of fertility 

As regards the quality of Indian wheat, the t^iijKai is 
given by experts,* after making a senes of careful expen 

Messrs Macdougall Brothers 
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ments wnfa certaia sample^ anj^ comparing thtm with 
American,. English Russian ^Egypttaii, and Ai^ttalian 
wheat* ^ that they ate exceedingly useml wheats^ in fact, 
hardly equalled few: ivbat is deficienfrand wanting m English 
iaadcet$ 1 ^ any other wheat ’ It has accordingly become 
the practice to mix them with home grown wheat 

Sir James Caird, who was a prominent member of the 
Famind Commissicui has also gloomy forebodings — 

It IS impossible he says ‘ to contemplate the presen<-4State of India 
without serious apprehension The people under the protection of our 
rule Are increasing m number The available good land is neady all 
occupied, and much of it is deteriorating from productiveness from the 
exhausting system of ignculture The landless class depending on labour 
IS becoming more numerous while the demand for labour does not in 
crease Scarcity is more frequent because the maigm of production 
beyond the wants of the people ts becoming every ten years narrower 
The remedy for this hazardous position is m less costly government and 
establishments the extension of industrial employment a sounder system 
of land tenure and thereby the substitution of an improving for an e\ 
hausting agriculture 

These may be useful suggestions but it is curious that 
Sir James Caird should not have alluded to the importance 
of irrigation and of the facilities of tran^poit There 
can, howetcr be no doubt about his opinion on these 
points, for, as a member of the Famine Commission he 
joined in this wise deelaration that it is to the improve 
ment of the internal communications and the removal of 
all obstructions to the free course of trade accompanied by 
the extension of irrigation in suitable localities and an im 
proved agriculture that we look for obtaining security in 
the future against disastrous failures of the food supply in 
tracts yisited by drought In 1879 the I amune Commis 
Sion found th it about 29 220 000 acres of cultivated land in 
India wore subject to irrigation, which was principally carni d 
ca^ tiy means of wells Since that time the canals done 
wh^ have been completed will irrigate 301,000 acres more 
and new works have been sanctioned at an estimated cost 
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of about ^3000000 wbich provide water for a further 
extent of several hundred thousand acres The prognos 
tications of Mr Cjififen art also quedified by his saying, 
unless there is an unlooked for changfc m the character of 
the people That i great ch inge in the condit^ of the 
country and in the ch iracter of the people is bemg gradually 
and extensively produced by the legislative and fiscal 
rat isurcs of recent ve u as wf II as by the general progress 
which h IS been made through education and mtei communi 
c ation must b( rnanift st to ill who h ive obst rved the ex 
pansion of trade and the numerous rising industrw s which 
hav( ippcated And this nnpiovement is not confined to 
the ft w Itisgemril ind widtsprtad rt iching the poor 
village labourer who with higher wages ind extended cm 
ployment obtiins at cht ipt 1 rates his sill iice and raiment 
But how ev< r much h is bet n done , \ ery much undoubtedly 
remains to be done The obsticles iniy be eonsitler iblc 
but m inv of the difficulties tan be met bv ste lelv and 
systeniatie me isuies foi the extension of we 11 se h eteel 
public works While thereloie the dingeis apprehended 
by the hi^h authoiitits pist nfiirtd to lu foundtd on 
assumptions winch cm sc irce Iv be sustimcd the remedies 
which they recommend ire be mg ipplied 

riic C oveinme ntof Indiibasgive niepeatedproofslitely 
of Us desire to push foiwud impoitant rulwiy projects 
md Loiil B indolph Chuichill showed duiing his tenure of 
office that he w is i w irm and bolel supporter of schemes 
recommended by that Ocne inmcnt for idvancmg the pros 
peuly of the countri Mr Cross the late Under Secretary 
of Stite for Indii who ippi cached the subject with great 
c lution from i finmciil point of view seveial times declared 
in the House of Commons that outlav in the extension of 
rulwiys iml otler public woiks should not be relaxed, 
hi ijor Baring m his buelget statement hoped thit * it may 
he possible in the future to push forward the construction 
of railwiys at a moie rapid pice than in the past ’ Mr 
L Stanhope once ilso in L nder Secretary of State and a 
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most prudent ^te^an desired * heartily tljai public uorks 
should be iarward as the hnancts of Xndm coiUd» 

aHord 'flfnd the, material coaditton of*the count! y '(^ould 
justify * The Conjmittet of the. House of Commons 
*n 1884 to consider the necessity for more 
raitid extension of railway communication in 1 ndia came 
to die conclusion that the evidence the> rcceued m 
favour of a more rapid extension was conclusive. And 
It has over and over again been acknowledged by other 
Secretaries of State and by the Indian Council that to effect 
this object the enterprise of this countr> should be en 
cours^ed to supply the requisite capital supplemented by 
money raised by the Go\ eminent or spared from the revenue 
The policy of a Government like that of India cannot lie 
altogether governed by abstract ideas Ihtre has been 
and there probably will be for some time to come m tlas 
iicity about it showing that circumstanct s must guide it 
and that rules should yield to the necissitus of the case 
While theiefore financial constdeiations must lx kept 
steidily in view and must m i great mea iin rfguhte the 
coinse to be followed it lus been icknowledgcd by all who 
ha\f studied the subjict that we niiy proceed with confi 
dtnte and courage in making x steidy and judicious progress » 
m the tonstru<.tion of well selected and c irt fully 1 ml oj 
works of public utility m Indio. 


Jli \m> Dawi j 
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THL POLinCAl GLOGRAPH\ OF ASIA 

It has been isl tel by those who provide for the education'll 
wants of t{jt rising generation whether political geograph) 
shodd^ not be considered an adjunct of historical rather 
thrfn of scK nlific instruction If the majority of professional 
fudges have replud by i negative — as there is reiSon to 
infer— it is not improbable thit then scrutiny has beta 
m unly t \t reist d m the schooluxim and on sueh supposition 
It were m 11 to estend the held of inquiry and isk whethei 
stitismcn and politicians of upe igf and expt rience would 
not htvp been fai wiser in then generation and more fitted 
to conduct lu gotiations for the honour ol their country then 
own pe rson d satisf iction ind the bent fit of their fellow h id 
the) been tiught ihool knowled^t upon a si'.tem in which 
history ind geogiaph) go hand m hind ind practical 
sen nc e is not confoundt d w ith me taph) sics ^ 1 h it thei e is 

^oom for unendment of the conventional nrangement m 
this re spilt cinnotbe doubled b) any who have caieiull) 
perused tin ucent stitistics connexted with the subject 
and when the true state oi geographic il training in Fngland 
IS sifted with letprence to pncticil results the outside 
ciitie may natunlly fetl suipiised that reform has been so 
long dcla\ed If among pr u tioal results were included 
the prexess ol dcihng with the political divisions of Central 
Asii-litel) bi ought to a stage whach might be expressed 
in music b) lilhntando but for which m literary com 
ixisition i serm colon w oukl b< h uardous — the illustration 
should be neither uinmporttnt nor uninteresting lo this 
might be iddcd the proper mode of settlement applicable to 
unfoitiinate \pt wheu hitherto no scheme that English 
men dt \ ised however manitold its phases and numerous its 
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abettors Iwts hadanj semblance of succtss But some thin sa; 
]irdiminary should be s<aid by way of argument and {>omc 
kind of a proposition laid down befort instinus and 
examples are ciU d qr existing e\ ils ipproached 

The whole question of the uses of geogiaphy in ill its 
brmches—physical political and general — and of its true 
position as a study in schools has been prqiarcd foi 
consideration by a plain praptical report comp! ted during, 
the pist year by Mr Keltic Libiaiian of the Royal 
Geographic il Society This g( ntleman a ve*'v competent 
exponent of existing si stems in the particular bi inch of 
learning under review has m his capicity of inspector to 
the Society pi Wished a \duible nSnun’ of the infor 
mation coll<et<d it home and abroad on tht subject ind 
his paper is of that eomprehtnsii e niture that it may well 
servf as a ready guide and referenct to those mdivuluil 
members of School Bonds or goiirning bodu-s of schools 
who ire sufficiently serious and eiurgetic to mean as well 
is to talk ibout reform Not only does tht writer lay but 
the many dditts of oui home system of tcachm^ geography 
— ^if indet d it c 1 1 be c dl< d systt m it all --bgt lie 
in ily /es tht mt thods of tt aching tht seit nee on tht con 
tment of I urope and in \nu lu a 1 he cto i icuh 
Gtimany Austri i I ranee Itaiv Swit/trland Belgium 
Holland ind Spam all pass m review before tht reach r in 
the bodv ot his report aid the ipiiwiidix is full of illus 
trations of the woil done ii iinitersitips icacltmits md 
schools at homt Ihe outcome of thi whole nujmry is ih< 
incontrovertible f ct th it 1 ngl md is behind lu r nt ighbours 
in 1 department of ordin iry education feu which she posstsses 
the means of being f ir belon tht m and it is not illogical to 
affirm that this neglect of hei (ju isi dtimestic rt sponsibihta s 
if not speedily repiirtd miy prove in the cise of i nsiiq 
generation as it has already done in the instince ol elders 
and grey beards i sooirce of nation il tletrinunt md jiolitic il 
decline 

Mr Keltic s repoif, at first inteiukd for tlie council room 
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of Savile RowaJone, has since beenjniade public, and'fonned 
one of the most attractive papers reaA at the Aberdeen 
meeting'^of the*Brittl^ Association tn Sept^jaiber lasl::^ ^Its 
publicatioa may be said to mark the ^cot«| ^decisive step 
taken faythe Royal Geographical Society m its praiseworthy 
effort^ for the promotion of geographical knowledge m this 
country The first was the grant of pn-^es to such pubhe 
school as chose to- < 50 mprte for them This well meafit 
experiment failed in its mam object of arousing emulation 
and enthusiasm * In 1869 * we read ‘ the public schools 
medals were instituted and were continued for sixteen years 
until in 1884 the Society was induced to discontinue them 
by the unsatisfactory nature of the results^ During the 
period of probation, as it may bt termed sixty two medals 
were awarded but recipients were forthcoming only from 
sixteen schools or colleges and two of the sixteen — Dulwich 
and Lucrpool — earned off thirty or nearly half the whole 
number of awards » The prize giving was supplemented by 
other attempts to evoke sympathy but venly no fire was 
kindled and throughout all, the majestic conventionalism 
of Government remained utterlj blind to the significant 
circumstance that an independent society wa^ acting as 
an Unpaid hut not unworthy idjjunct of a ministerial dc 
partment Ma) the direction now taken lead to a more 
successful result, and enlist not only the sympathies of 
governments in its behalf, but imbue ministers themselves 
With the conviction that without a knowledge countries 
and peoples our interference is injurious and offensive • A 
refined and classical education has undoubted charms and 
advantages It exercises a civilizing influence upon the 
ruder nature and innate selfishness of man but of itself it iS 
an jpsufficient qualification for professional duties Faulty 
quotations and false quantities may excite laughter ""But 
faulty counsel in difficulties and dangers — a false afcSi% "ih 
a national emC^^ncy — tears and lamentation would uffen 
bt more appropriate for these, as they excite the uud 
dirision of the whole world 
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We are ^uthoritativl ly told that, at one of our greatc s>t 
publiQ^ schools which may be fairly taken as rtpresKintative 
of Jit'S class* th^pe is no sj stematic teaching of geography at 
all, but that 'in the history lesions as well as m the 
cUssjucal lessons a c<rtain amount of gfography is intro 
duced incidently Again if we look at the unnirsitKS 
ibroad it has been found the custom, until quite lately 
both m France and Germany, to combine the chdirs of 
geography and historj under om jirofissor Now the 
incident'll ' character of geographical instruction is a tacit 
declaration of its unimportance which every d ly s c\ 
lientnce shows to be without warrant and its combination 
with history may be an expedient to render it less dis 
tasteful than it appears os a sejiaratc study Buf a useful hint 
may be tal cn from the continental practice ind a partial 
fusion of two departments effected which would commend 
itself to common sense and to judge from the recorded 
opinions of certijn of our educational experts might not 
be objected to by heidmasUrs m I ngland collettinlj 
Let us then endeavour to extract from the Ussons of 
conventional geogriphy that part which is mseparabk 
from the study of nations ind people and phcc it under a 
new ind more appropnati head In this view so called 
Polincal Geography, sinjiped of its punlyf scientific 
belongings would be taught m connection with history and 
made an essential ingredient in the early training of British 
statesmen whose after reputation should be more or less 
the outcome of a university carter the grounding of a 
public or grammar school or pnvatt tuition It is difficult 
to reconcile the amalgamation of what may be considered 
‘scientific geography with history One is as thoroughly 
apart from the other as geology is from astronomy 

Greens History of the English People is an un 
recogmred form of political geography in itself A similar 
history of the inhabitants of Turkistan or other divisions of 
Central Asia — of Persia, of Armenia Egypt or any region 
in which the British bon has been, or may be called upon 
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to make a demonstration or provefcts right to sapij^acy — 
would be invaluable if equally rich tisi accurate afid useful 
informatipn What it would lack to be a perfect guide and 
textbook to Her Majbst) s advisers *cojttimissioners, and 
diplomatists would be first the purely geographic^ element 
essential to the comprehension of questions the practical 
nature of which will be appreciated in the suggestive 
names of Pinjdeh and Zulfakir Pass and secondly the 
moie general ethno geo griphic teaching which would serve 
to indicate thq kind of government adapted to modern 
Egypt^ Our business now is with the first of the two 
requirements only 

An illusti ition of my meaning mi) be found in the 
contrast between M Lessars knowledge when, last year he 
broke ground in his diplomatic mission to I ondon and the 
knowledge of those with whom he came to conA r Addition il 
examples are repeatedly supplu d in the I urther Corre- 
spondence 1 eg u ding Central Asii published during the 
last two years than which fc w p iges of iny Blue books 
contain lessons of wcightic r import If to i counterpart of 
the ’ History of the F nghsh People were idded another 
counterpart of Hertslet s admirable \ olumes m which the 
Shifting boundaries of European otates arc displayed in 
carefully prepared maps implc material would be obtained 
for the kind of mxnuil lequired uid it is unlikely that 
coached in such lore as this our diplomatic alumni would 
need the aid of the outside world to solve i professional 
problem, however complicated whether jiresented m Europe 
or Asia The Russian ambassador must have had a sense 
of our deficiencies when xn discussing the Zulfakdr al&ir 
ht ‘ w IS disposed to recommend that the question should 
be referred to a C eognphical Commission ^ But then 
Russia is strong just where we aie weak Her Asiatic 
department is not a purely administrative secretariat It 
has its saf-foitU and experts in various branches of useful 

“Central \i>n ’ Iso IV 1 urther Correspondence p 
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knowledge. PcJitital go^Jgra|)hy is not with her, as with us 
an ill studi^ ill secton of nn unpopular and 

almost neglected science It is part of her history and. her 
hisfewy IS a guiding star to her diplomacy Above all, she 
has not that mstinctive horror of Eastern countries Eastern 
lore, and Eastern politics peculiar to so many Englishmen, 
who have not been drawn towards these subjects by cir 
cumstance or fortuitous connection 

In plain language, why should wc not know in our 
public offices as a matter of course outcome of professional 
training all diat is necessary to be known of the historically 
— ^nay classically — ^interesting regions east of the C ispian •* 
Why should it have become the undignified habit for high 
authonties to seek from outsiders that information which 
they should either themselves possess or which their 
imployds should be able to communicate to them at a 
moments notice ^ Were it not that m this country very 
little general interest is taken in th( details of foreign 
politics much less of Oriental diplomacy and moreover 
that tlie middle classes care little ind the working 
classes still less — rather perhaps hive positive objection 
to he talked to — about such things the spectacle of Ins 
legislator’s ignorance might be buitful to an English^ 
man s patiiotism Hut unfortunately there is a dangerous 
spirit of latsscr fain at work among He r M ijesty s subjects 
as well is advisers ind unless a weipon of attack or 
defence be sought in them for pai tj purposes hundicds of 
ejuestions are left unsifted or in daikness through neglect 
of exunmmg which the prestige and character of England 
materially suffer 

It may be said there is no recognized history of Central 
Asia which could be accepted as i text book for juvenile 
aspirants to statesmanship, and on which the necessary 
amount of political geography could be mgr ifted to make of 
It a model manual Such objeciion is undoubtedly valid , 
for the British stapling with a natuial and not unhealthy 
or to be-discouragcd, ‘propensity to cricket and foptbill, and 
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indisposed to extra mental cxerlWi under the wwftewhat 
luxurious system of public schools, ^xtn ba^) be expected 
to compile for himself the stray information to be dbtmned 
from books pamphlets, and geographical setiah) Xhn task 
would wear him out, ind the drudgery involYed 'would 
{mtserabtle dictii) be unbefitting a growing leader of men 
But there is no reason why the matter should not be taken 
in hand by writers whose profession is to educate ybu^^ 
They might readily trim up into the form proposed 
existing histones of European States and the preparation 
df a school history of the lands known withid the present 
century is Independent Turkistan (though now for the 
most part ibsoibed within the dependencies of the White 
Czar), would supply them with a very wholesome and 
useful occupation 

Let us for a moment howevf r concentrate our attention 
on the five m ips contained in the parhimentary Blue book 
marked ‘Ccntnl Asia No 3 — maps intended to 
iccompany No 2 and 4 (1885) presented to both Houses 
of Parham* nt by comm ind of Her Majesty m May last 
JCk foiiaui be It remarked that the No 4 here noted is 
so far anomalous that whilst also presented — m other 
vords laid ‘’ubstantiallj on the table of an assembly com- 
posed of presumably reason ible living men — m the afore 
said M ly more than half of the letters which it contains are 
wnttm a/iet the ^\st of that month le, m juae July 
August and September f These five maps generally 
indicate the country from Merv North to Herat South, 
as also that between bhibatghan (here transcribed Shibir 
Khan ) Last ind Sarakhs West — a tract comprised 
within parilleL of N latitude 36® and 40® and meridians 
of E longituoe 30® and 36® Now what do we, ^ an 
educated people know of the history of this 
region <X>mpared with that of France Germany, itafy, 
Belgium 1 lolland, or other European empires ktngderfigls, or 
republics, about which we learn a good d^, irreipeedve of 
book instruction from the after dihner conversation of 
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rUa^ve^ aod aOi^uatntasKes ^ What did we know of its 
geography until taught by special arcumstances, by M 
Lcssstf and Captain Holdich ^ 

Before coming 10 a practical illustration of a pattern 
history of Central Asia or any section of thxt area of 
questionable extent m the wide sense suggested, it were 
well to revert to the unsatisfactory dtsignatibn ‘ politic i1 
coupled as in the case of arithmetic with a branch of school 
education, so as to examine more closely what has hithc rto 
been, and what 1$ it the present day understood by the 
compound term That the idjcctive is elastic is 1 self 
evident proposition Few persons will contend that its 
ipplication to the noun substantivi * economy is that m 
which It IS undei stood by the agitators of Hyde Park 
tnd Trafalgar Squarr when us(d to qualify then noisy 
demonstrations 

Definitions of political geogr iphy have been many and 
V inform Th( following hve are taken at random — tht 
first from an encyclopidii the others from cheap and 
popular school books — 

1 ‘ Iho dcsciiplion of tht, politicil or arlntiii) divisions and limits of 

eminrts kia{,donis ind states also of the laws modi s of {,i)vcitiineul 
and social ort,ani/ition which prevail m tl t difleient fountrus « 

2 Division of the caith into vat ous rounlnts andmanneis customs, 
and occu|ution ol inh ihitants 

3 I he divisions and histoiy of nations and pcofilt. 

4 "A description of the pevples inhabiUn^ the moie important 
countries and their politual stati 

5 ‘ Ordiiiaiy or politic d ^eot^raph) ihi I ist luthontv tells us de 
M ube 3 the divisions ol the 1 ind made by mankind into countries provincos 
&c , tbeir inhabit mts government towns natural pi oductions agiicullure 
mauufoctmes and commerce cvervthmg being viewed wiih refcience to 
the flitiftcial divisions and works made by m in 

Now these m truth denote little if anything more thm 
would be found m any respectable history Engl md for 
instance, whether Roman Britain, an Anglo Saxon king 
dom, or conquered b) the Norman Willi im, is put before 
the student by its approved historians in respect of general 
physical aspect and serntonal divisions its tribes or fixed 
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inhabit mts, thqir ongin mannei^ and customs, fdigion, 
rites and sacriiices , a$ well as minute 4fit^ils of government 
The expression, however is ^ol confined te the vague yet 
narrow definition of the common school bo<^, aoar even to 
that of standard educational works It must Jae -rather 
taken as apprehended by the scientific geogra|diers of 
England combined with those who take an mtellj^ent 
interest in the subject without aspiring to fill the^^vacant 
professorial chair of m ill tended science — all in short, 
who whitevcr their individual qualifications are as learned 
and safe authorities on the qut stions with which they deal 
as are to be found m Her Majest)- s dominions But the 
data obtained for investigation arc more plentiful than clear 
and we find amalgamation of all kinds of geography so 
much the fisliion and separation into distinctive depart 
ments of stud> so laie at school ex iminations — even those 
conducted bjr theexpertsof the Royal Geogr iphical Society— 
that although ready to idmit the plea of justification for 
the course pursued ^ve are puzzled to find our needle in 
the hay I or instance among eighteen questions pro 
pounded to the competitors from Harrow School in whit 
is c tiled \ general paper set for 1 ady Strangfords 
(Geographical Prize we find one No S as follows 'Write 
a short history of Spain from the names of places m it and 
mention ijl the names of pi ices in the world you c in think of 
dented from Julius or A.ugustus Cxsar or any other Roman 
Lmperor A.nother No lo is thus stited General 
Kiufmann is just dead Draw a map of the 0\us ind 
javartes basins howing the positions of the principal 
Khanates subjugated by Russia during the last thirty years 
Discuss the position of Merv What rivt r is it on ^ ’ The 
first of these would appear to be undei rules of common 
sense unaHceied by contcntional terms, rather historical 
than geographical — though decidedly bearing oo geo 
graphy, ind less directly on archneology and philology 
while the second looks munly political The scientific 
ispect of the Oxus and Ja\ ftes amk the position of Merv 
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ind Its river are so ovei^adowed — it might almost be said 
1,0 “sat the opening assertion, that it is impos 

sible disconnect' the one from the other It is as if the 

gutdiig note had been stnidc, and the monotone regulated 
accOndiog^ly Was it that the examiners had in view the 
Russo Afghan difficulty to be developed a 5- ear or two 
later? There was something almost prophetic m the 
aptness of thtir proposition and it is unfortunate that 
attention was not paid m high quarters to the warning 
implied But although our rulers may not object to the 
ud of a loyal and competent society in promoting the cause 
of State education at no cost whatever not even of 
interference with School Boards, it would be unbecoming 
the dignity of a ministerial bureau to accept its advice in 
the matter of foreign politics though tendered m inuendoes 
It so happens th it during the last three months — the 
first quarter of the current yeai—the question of Geo 
graphy in its relation to History has been treated by a 
gentleman of great ability and rare experience in travel 
m a paper prepared for the Royal Geographical Society 
Piofessor Bryces’ lecture was delivered m the rooms in 
Great Mailborough Street which the bonety had tern 
poranly hiicd for the gratuitous edification of the publioi 
enriching them with a large and vaned collection of illus 
trative maps and other appropriate objects —the wnole 
thing being part of what has been already nferred to as 
its second decisive step t ikcn to promote the knowledge of 
geography The lecturei may have and has —his fancies 
ind crotchets, perhaps his predilections and prtjudices — 
but It must be in many respects a subject of congratulation 
even to those vtho differ from him in polities to find that 
one who has displayed so keen and enlightened an interest 
in the prictiral uses of an important but undervalued stud) 
has been authorued, is it were to bring his scientific 
acquirements m these m itters to bear upon the conduct of 


Now b rider Secretary for roiUt,n Affairs 
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our relations with for^gn States^’ cannot, fw example 
be bis function to “deny that acqoan^ance With 'the etteio 
gnphy and geography of Ccaitr^ AsSa nfroyld have heien 
an invaluable quahficstion for a British statesman whose 
mission It was to dispose of the Panjfdeh <}u(4tipn afhd its 
acccrfnpanymg perplexities Where is Panjdeb^^ and 
“ What IS Zulfakdr ^ ma> have naturally been asked by 
the outside public on hearing of the first telegram which 
gave prominence to these places Not so the respon^ble 
authorities The Foreign Office should have had all such 
details and exponents of them within itself ind a glance at 
the first in brief consultation with the second should haVe 
sufficed to place the leader and representative of the nation 
in a position to meet his political antagonist whoever he 
might be Of course a general acquaintance witli the history, 
ethnography and geography of Central Asia are pre^rsup 
posed , for it is needless to argue that such a groundwork 
as this is more than a destdei atum for a statesman whose 
mission It is to adjudicate on the question of right to 
territory so far removed from his own Europe as to be 
south of the river Oxus and east of the Caspian bea 

In dealing with Asu the lecturer describes the natural 
causes of scant population insignificant commerce, and 
absence of wealth lie also shows with truth and inge 
nuity the manifest causes of separation or almost isolation, 
which exist for the respective nationalities or groups of 
states, m their relations one with the other the outcome 
being that ‘ the historical relations of Central Asia, are, as 
a natural consequence rather with the east, than with the 
west or south 1 his may be held to be a political result 
arising from physical conditions But a brief extract will 
afford the fitter explanation — 

‘Ceaml Asm has coaie comparatively littfc mto the jol the 

world When die has done so by sending out swsnns of inestdei!^ WltfA^e 
times of the Huns m the times of Zeeghis Khan and T**^®***- 
invading tnbes have seldom maintained then conneetKP the centre 
Sometimes they have shrunk back their empire" being broken up after one 
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or two genevatioM SottieUme ftiey have become absorbed, as the Turks 
bec^uee '^^be OtloiitaA TwIes jur^r to a cbmpatativdy smiQ extent, of pure 
Taxtat ^ood) ^ else iBUttute o| Turcoman blood, but they are laSamty 
composed^of ASmS ptgiple among whom they settle These empires some- 
times n^ptafh ftensfelV'es m that way m the new circumstaifces under 
whi)^ tbey <ea)Bej and the imkisb Empire ksfs on to our ovm day And 
the ilCb i ^JEt q pirg lasted to our own ddy, for it vrts not absolutely put an 
end to tM Queen became Empress of India although it was pncuctlly 
ended before Here you have the fact that wherever the Central \siatic 
tacf !come down to the west or south they get severed from tht original 
Stock Whether they found empues or are absorbed and so disappear, in 
neither case is the connection maintained But in the east they conquered 
China, and their connection is maintained bet aust there is no such barrier 
between the great central plateau of \sia and the valle s of t entral Asia 
ar^ Chma, as diere is m the west or as the mountains in the south, and to 
this dky Chum rules there The connection between flicm and Chum is 
maintained whereas die connection between Central Asia and the rest of 
Asm came to an cod and in most cases came to an end ver} soon * 

Politic lily speaking it is late m the day to inquire 
whether the above recorded physical reasons are h^d 
applicable to the advance of modern Russia south artd ^st 
of her onginal limits , but m a scientific point of view the 
question is of interest In her continuous and onward 
movement she has certainly gone far to ignoie any natural 
barriers of separation, and the boundaries which are now 
contended for as the termim of her Turkman conquests are 
wholl) exceptional and abnorm il If a series of s|eppes, 
and open deserts arc the mam ft aturcs of the vast region 
between Orenburg and the Ki/il Kum the geography of 
lands to the eastwards is of quite a different character 
But whether at the 1 ajan and Murghdb or at the Pamir 
and soiirces of the Oxus there is no trace of ‘ severance 
from the original stock’ The Muscovite is as much a 
Muscovite m Tashkand as in Tula and serves the Tzar 
with the same blmd devotion at Khok uid as m Kazan 
According to our standard manuals these facts in themselves 
— ^rcjatiog as they do to political and arbitrary divisions 
and of empires kingdoms and states or, as otherwise 
ejc|gC^Med,. " to the divisions of land made by mankind — 
arestiicffy apolitical geography’ On the other hand, to 
observe An^l note theu^ i$,,we are told *histoncal Aftw 
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all the grc'Jt object ii> to foresee afind pro\tde against them 
when they are unjust and ii^un^ais. Any action taken 
however, though it serve the cause of {lolitica) geography, 
must evidently be confined to the dothnm of what is con 
ventionaily termed ' politics ' 

Would It not, then, be wise and re'vsonaMe ihi cdmbine 
the studies of history and political geography — putting a 
wider interpretation than the conventional one upon the 
latter designation — m such a manner that the two together 
should be just the sort of pabulum dispensed to the rising 
geneiation of statesmen diplomatists and all who aspire to 
the name of politician ^ May we not, moveovtr impart to 
the dish so much of the flavour of actual politics that it; 
be found not only wholesome but agreeable to the taste ^ 
h ew habitues cf institutions or societies where this element 
IS banished from debate will fail to recognize its presence m 
some under current of special interest immediately affecting 
the subject discussed though its action be not apparent abo\ e 
the surface As to whxt ue should learn of Central As i 
to qualify ourselves for lijing down a principle of adjudici 
tion of its lands on bihalf of India or the allies of India 
any answer now given to the question has no pretension to 
apply in an educitionil sense nor to be treated in any 
other light than as the merest suggestion 1 he object is 
rather to demonstrate th it if a little learning be a danger 
ous thing m the transactions of ordinary mankind it is more 
than dangeious m th( case of those whose proceedings 
involve the welfare and happiness of thousands 

Asia itself is a stupendous stud> but the difficulties may 
be smoothed to the learner by the judicious employment of 
nnthod which after disposing of essential generalities 
would n iturally tend to elivision and subdivision The first 
would imply a region such as Turkistan the second* a 
gioup of States, or single States only, such as Bukhara and 
Khiva Given, then i particular area, the next considera 
tion should be to explain its physical geogri^hy* This 
should comprise the saentific description of its mountains 
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rivers, ajrf vali^s Its|or<:^raphi^ should be comprehensive 
m respect of direction, deration water sheds and connec 
tioGfi wilii f^ati»s,pnd jfeteau > its hydit^raphy should treat 
of sources and mouths basins drainage, and connection 
with llake and swamp Climate and the more important 
forms of dnimal and vegetable life should succeed m due 
course <, inde«i, something of geology, /od1c^> , ind botany 
and It may be more besides might reasonably be added to 
satisfy the requirements of purely scientific teaching After 
scitnci^ history would follow and, joined to history, an 
account of the religion manneis and customs of the people 
as affected by the historical narntive , i statement of the 
'iftificial lines of separation which have replaced natural 
boundaries in consequence of the wars revolutions, or 
irbitrsry changes which have characterized certain reigns or 
t pochs an exposition of the form or forms of government 
in vogue at different periods and, finally a chapter on 
trade and commerce including i notice of indigenous pro 
ducts and manufactures Maps apphcible to relitions of 
territorial chinges would bt of immense value and a his 
ton ins ciiticism on these relations if oflered m that fair spirit 
which alone is lustified in composing history would be an 
indispensable complement ^ 

The heroes of mytliology and fible might be pnsstd 
over with bnef remark , but there is a classical period foi 
Centrd Asii which our rising generations should not 
ignore Khiva lesuscitited as Khw-in/m and its inhabi 
tints remembered is the Xopaa-fnoi of Iltrodotus might bf 
earned back to an early date indeed If Bukh ira could, in 
like manner be identified— as has been assumed- -with the 
Bazam of Quintus Curtius its origin would ilso be traced 
up to the good old times which supply first lessons to 
public schools m England Thorny ns the boadicea of die 
Scythiaa plains — if histonans found trustworthy in many 
details, are to be believed in this — ruled m the tracts 
bordering on tlie Aral Sea Latir historic il characters, 
however require a cl^er study than it has hitherto been 
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iheif* Jot to receive at the handi^ our translators of 
Oriental annals In the onginall tl?^ 'were cleaifly intel 
hgible human beings to the annalists ai| io theur readers 
Translfite^ they are bi^t dry bones to* Einopean students, 
unless the translator, or other qualified exponent, eudOSfyour 
to invest them with some kind of life He may de^aif of 
imparting that stobng individuality which Macatd^ has 
succeeded in doing to James and William in English 
history, but he may seek more clearly than he Usjaally 
does to explain the remarkable idiosyncrasy which has had 
such marvdlous effect upon millions of Orientals Jebghi^, 
Babar, Timiir, Akbar Mahmud of Ghazni— -all diese 
many others ire to the ordinary reader m this country ^aiply 
names, or, at the most shadowy figures of good or evil, con 
querors and tyrants or benefactors and models of enlighten 
ment Something more should be done with them if they 
are wanted as warnings or examples to future ages , or, if 
their liv^ and careers are to be utilized for the studc;pt df 
history, who would find m them that insight into Eastern 
character which is of the highest import in the Western 
cumculum of study 

The object of the present paper is not however, to dis 
«'uss the precise terms that should be applied to the sevei^ 
divisions of geography nor the principle on which Tthese 
divisions should be laid down for purposes of general 
education It is rather to show how the science itsdf 
might be lendcrcd useful to a school of statesmen and 
politicians , to those who, havit^ made the most of classic^ 
studies by achieving new translations selecting apt quota 
tions and otherwise showing a real, honest appreciation of 
thur favourite sfuthors are yet unable to affirm (theinstaace 
13 given ad.visedly) whether Baghdad or Tehran is the 
capital of modem Persia' 

But let us revert to thi region selected as grooiMif<iii?ork 
for a supposed text book and leaving the scene Qf JRo^so 
Afghan discussmn with a hope that the present good under 
standing will he permanent,' and the eventCBdi ^solution 
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mutually satisfactory and honourable * continue the 
geographical dlustration south of Panjdeh and Sarakhs 
towards the Arafcuan Ocean As it will be nccessai^ to keep 
withm certain iimit>) let these be fouad between the 58® and 
60® flieridians of E longitude Here there is a vast tract 
littk. cared for by Shah or Amir though for the most p irt 
belonging to on# or the other About it a gieat deal is 
known m England through the oper ition of minor political 
missions, and the energy of individual explorers but the 
knowl^ge is turned to no practical account because it has 
long since been put aside as valueless and the particular 
question from which it was originally acquired has been 
substantially shelved This is not, however the light in 
which It would have been regaidcd had a manual of pohti 
cal geography, such as above suggested m outline, been an 
essential part of the history taught m our public schools and 
from university chairs in the first two quartt rs of the pi e 
sent century Had such been their tr lining our guardians 
of to day might have seen m the lands under notice not only 
the barren deserts displ ivcd m incomplete maps but coun 
tries through which a great commercial road once connected 
the East with the West they would hipl> have pondered 
over that bygone traffic and under the pleasing retrospect* 
have felt gratified that h ngland s thankless task of political 
arbitration and settlemtnt might be supplemented by the 
more humane and philanthropic office of reviving national 
mtercornmumc ition More than this th( y would have 
noted the political uses of thfs outer frontier of India — this 
frontier outside a frontier which our interference once 

la the Proceedings of the French Ceographical Society of the 19th 
of January last is the extract ofaietter from M Lessor dated Maruihai> 
Tanoaiy nth fiom which the tollowjng passage may be quoted with silis 
faction * The cordial co-operation of the 1 nglish Delegates has so Hull 
seconded our own sincere desire of terminating this question, that tnc 
whole fimnnet firem 2hilfakar to Maruehak has been fixed in the course of 
SIX weeks We trust that tho second part of our t;i k n. the disposal of 
the tract between the Murghlb and Oxus will jire ei J. no greater difTculties 
than the first and that all bp concluded about ^pnl or May t88C 

BB 
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fonnallly exercise^ Il|ad^,c304se4 ^ ^ respected They 

mighi, macs?oVef> hive Jit lapon^ 

hastily an4tm|ireff(^ctJy4«fin^ 

takabte'^e which, earned on ftom 
in M^tkvjjsn, might have taken the form of atK 
ratlwaiy by which Russia would have found an oud|^ to the 
sea without disturbin^the peace of natioos. In fine ^^nch 
lessons of political geography drawn up for suppiyit^ alt 
useful information on particular lands and people, tiWttild 
enable those who had learned them to be prepared for ^ 
accidents, and thus deprive accidents themselves of the 
chaiacter of emergencies 

Half a century ago — short of some five years— the writer 
of these lints was in the Hongkong waters, on board of a 
foreign cofveUe (its nationality is of no consequence for be 
it noted that things are very differently managed now by 
the same people whose nivy has made immense progress 
in more modern times) when a sudden change m the 
weather gave indication of a coming typhoon I nan instant 
all was confusion and uproar the presence of visitors was 
more or le® disregarded , the air was filled with sounds 
amid which the needed orders were barely to be dishn 
guished from superfluous shouting and it is an open 
question whether the captain himself did not seize a caps^n 
bar and flourish it over his head It was a source of satis 
faction to the British guests to escape from tht- scene of 
bewilderment and betake themselves to the humbler but 
more composed merchant tralteports of their own country 
with which the harbour was filled And very thankful did 
they feel that such a scene could not have been- witU'^^ised 
on board of any of Her Maje^s ships where digciplifte 
^nd good sense go hand and hand together, and pafiio and 
disorder would be results diametrically opposed to 
day’s la^actice, training and teaching Oar 
should J^kmg to the same school as oUr sail^H^ whose 
bearing ts eq^^y calm and resolute ift as in 

Western waters,. But, alas’ whatever their «ji«ce$s in 
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Euixipe, typluaon of Onenta! pobtics often finds them 
’(irhesit tdiotild be determined, and fiottrlshtng an 
unmeftntll^ bar when they should be issumg 

instruottons with diat*dear and passionless voice which is 
the uttCtolwp; evidence of expenence and mature judgment 

r J GornsMio 
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VILIAGF SANITATION IN INDIA 

Mum has bet n ilone within the last «:ff neration to promote 
sanitation m India In the great Presidency cities, th< 
capitals ind commercial centres of F astern Southern and 
Western India idcquate supplies of pure water have been 
provided drainage has betn greatly improved, scientific 
systems of sewer ig« have betn devised and ire now 
appro ichmg lomplction marsh) sjiots hate been, or are 
being reclaimed cloanliiuss iscnforcid and the refuse ol 
streets ind houses is duly removed and utilized over 
crowding of ilwellings is abated building regulitions an 
< nforced with i vi< w to secuie light u lation water sujspl) 
and iieets ir) convmiences gas lighting has been intro 
duced tht streets ind imblu placi s ire w itered lighted 
and swept ind new ind spacious streets have been lud 
out garilens md parks h iv< been formed for the free use 
of the jjopulation Much inde< d remains to bi done anel 
perhip-^ tin Army Sanitarj Commission are not wholly iii 
correi t m insinuating m opinion th it as much progress h is 
nt)t Ixenmatic is might have re isonably be en antieip ited 
twenty )e iis a n Dut still the results on the public health 
have been nurvellons A century ago Bombay a com 
pirativcl) insignificant town of less than looooo inhabi 
tants hail nnu h thi s imi reput ition as Sit rra Leone has 
now of Ik mg one of the deadliest places of residenct 
cspeci ill) lor h uropeans on the globe , two monsoons or 
rainy seasons the si) mg went were the life of a man 
Now with a popul ition men ased tenfold, the geneial 
death rate is m ordii<|tr) )ears less thin 30 per lexio, 
intl i large I uropein population enjoy almost as good 
he dth as they would in I ngland 
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The Presjidency cities the seats of go\ eminent, the 
centres of Western avilization, with largt commercial 
wealth and intelligent trading and manuf icturin^ popn 
lations, naturally took? the lead in s^niury improtemcnt 
But It ha« of late years been spreading rapidl) , undei the 
influence of municipal institutions and of the gentU but 
cea‘*eless pressure brought to be ir by the Ciovcimnt nis and 
their officers, throughout the urban population of British 
Indix It IS not possible to describe in general terms the 
jjiogress which sanitation h is now made in miinicip'il towns 
It vanes much in different pi ices In som< of the larger 
cities, conservancy is very efficient and extensivt jirojects 
for water supply dr image sewer ige, h ive been frameil on 
scientific principles and have been carried out or com 
menced In other petty munitip ilitics all tint has vs jet 
been ittempted is attention to the most onhnar) rules of 
cleanliness A.nd in the great mass of towns the degree of 
sanitation as yet att uiv d v iri< s be twf en these two t xtremes 
1 1 rh ips the following figures will give the best general id< i 
of what IS being done 

In 1 88, 4 theie wire m British Indii 8 q municipil 
towns, cont lining i population of ibout 14] millions J b ir 
total municipal income w^s ibout £2 S12000 (281 lakhs of 
rupees) Of this sum /',58ooo were spent on conser 
\ mey £ ’-.oooo on water supplj /'lysoooon drainage 
ind sewerage ^^689 000 on the construction ind mam 
tenance of ro ids buildings and other public works 
^141,000 on lighting and watering roads ^119000 on 
hospitils and dispensines ^474000 on the interest on 
or repayment of, debt contrveted chiefly foi sanitary works 
J hus ;^i»,iQ 6 ,ooo were sptnt upon objects directly con 
ducive to tlie health or comfort of the population Of the 
balance, the cost oi tin establishments requned chufly to 
supervise sanitary expenditure was ^242000 ind the 
remaindef was spent on education birth and death rtgis 
tration police, and other misci 11 ineous ol jeets 1 he 
totil municipal income his risen in seven ye irs from 
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jC^ 968,000 to £2 812,006 An ahnual expenditure of this 
amount, steadily maintamed end wdiely apfdied, will within 
a generation effect a* marked end 8alute|7 change m the 
sanitei^ conditions of the Indian utbui popula^a 

Kor would it be just to omit all menticm Iiereof the 
sanitary improvements barracks, water supply^ dtainage 
conservancy, and the like which have since 1866 produced 
so grcit and 1 h nehcial an effect upon the health of the 
army The death rate of the European irmy m India m 
1 883 4 was under 1 1 per 1000 of the native army, under 
13 per 1000, figures which show more clcTrly than any 
description what militarv sanitation can do for troojis in a 
tropical climate 

But of the total population of British India 199 
millions, only some 29 millions live m cities or towns of 
more than 5,000 inhabitants the lowest limit to which 
municipal institutions can probably be extended with 
advantage The remaining seven eighths dwell in rural 
villages, of which there arem>rt than hilf 1 million with 
less than 1,000 inhabitants each It is among this vast 
ruril population thit zymotic diseases cholen small jmx 
and, more than ill fever rage almost unchecked by sauitar) 
science (save is regards small pox by vaccination, which 
is now widel} (Mended), loading our registration returns 
with those appalling figures of more or less preventibk 
mortality which are the despur of Indian health officers 
lowering the general health, and therefore diminishing the 
happiness and the productive power of the population 
and causing India to be regarded in Euro|je os the ' mdus* 
and source of contagious disease 

To maintain a good samtarj condition in these rural 
villages IS thus an object of even greater imjxiitance than 
to improve the health ot the urban populatiop » . But, 
unfortunately, it la in some respects, one more to 

attain, and diis chWflv for two rc-asons, that it is less easy 
to provide funds for sanitary purposes itt poor villages 
than in towns and less easy to frame a machinery for 
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their effiaeol a4mini$tr^on if provided I shall attempt 
in the ftjBowiftg paj^, to indicate lome of tht? points njost 
desetvpi^ aHendon in the sanitary condition of Indinn 
vdlages, an4 to offer la few suggestions as to their require 
menta Though m> observations refer specially to tht 
Westerh Vresidency, the part of India with which I un 
best acquainted, they apply I believe in the mam to iht 
the Provinces, 

it should be premised that almost e\ crywherc m India 
the dwellings of the whole populitionof a runl township 
or parish are huddled together on one site and form what 
IS really a town, however small There is no such thing as 
the English farmstead or laliourers cottage, standing b} 
Itself among the fields The piactice of dwelling closi 
together doubtless arose from the need of mutual protection 
during the long ages, now happil) past, of turbulence ind 
insecurity Th< first and perhips the most important 
point m the saiutar) condition of an Indian village is its 
water supply 1 his m ly bt either from i lake or pond 
from a n\ er or stre im or from wi 11s 

Nothing so much toiiduces to tht prosperity of m 
Indian village, or to the comfort of its inhabitants, as it» 
l>osses$ing a good tank (Latin stagnum Portuguese^ 
fangtu), es an artihcial lakckt is called by Anglo 
Indians, the common nativf name is ‘tala\ Some tanks 
usual!) near large towns are built cntirel) of cut stone 
ind have cost vist sums Others in hilly districts con 
structed by damming a streim wheie it passts through i 
gorge are almost 1 ikes Put the oidmary t illage tank m lh( 
plains IS reall) a poinl though often a \ery large one It is 
formed by excavating across a channel, oi rather d< pression 
in the surface of the soil by which the run water dm us 
off the country during the monsoon, and using the c irth 
dug out to make a long low embankment or “ bund below 
llie exdavatiOfl to dam back the ram water The tank thus 
formed is course deepest close to thf bund I n October 

just after the cessation of the periodical rams, it spreads 
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m 1 wide, sh dlow sheet over, pei^ps, forty or fifty acres , 
then It rapidly shnnks under the? iniihiajce of evaporation 
and of thie demands ad imgatiop, tiW is diminished 

to -i muddy pool of a% acre or two t^ose to the embank- 
ment 7 ht surface thus exposed is usually cvltr^sfted 
wheat, peas, &c sown m the drying mud ^ 

Such a tank is it appeirs about Christmas-tide, uses 
before the vision of my memory is I write Its broad 
surface takes a tender azure from the cloudless sky of an 
Indian winter The millet and the nee have been 
harvested, and the stubble fields they occupied are golden 
brown but beyond the witer you see wide verdant sheets 
of young wheat and gram ’ the dark green of the wiving 
toor the gold and orange of mustard and safflower, the 
delicate blue of the flowering linseed the snow sprinkled 
verdurt of eotton contrasted with the deep rich brown 
of an occisional fallow hrom among the rushes, which 
border the feeding channel the snipe rises with his fright- 
ened croak and circling fir m the blue heavens drops 
again m his favouiite hxunt I here are a few couples of 
tcsl or coot swimming gaily in mid water or du mg among 
the golden water lilies On the brink move the paddy 
Kurds' the lovely little white egreV of India a gorgeous 
peacock comes down to dnnk and on the bank beyond 
stalk a piir of s iris the stati ly crane with crimson head 
sometimes dancing their queer minuet to imuse the young 
bird which keeps carefully between its pirents 1 rom the 
crops rise with i whir the grey quail and the beautiful 
painted partridge ind in the distance you may see a graceful 
intclope bounding across the fields As you wilk on, what 
seems a log Iving on the edge slips into the wa^'er with a 
slight splash It is a ms^r the marsh crocodile of India, 
which has been basking in the sun All beyond the tank 
IS an open sheet of cultivation, but upon the ‘ bund,’ near 
to the village grow thickets of babuls {AcoiCta Al^ahua) 
with their balls of perfumed gold, and tbe bottle shaped 
nests of the weaver birds hang pendant from their branches 
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Beyond them ln»e stately trees the tamarind, the banian 
the pipal th©' petiH^ps a palm or two, through which 
you cati^ ^ glunpse* of the red and brown roofs of the 
village These treqs are full of life. Pretty little striped 
squirrels peep over the branches flocks of green pariquets 
dash in and out with ceaseless chatter doves moan above 
the monkeys leap from bough to bough. High in the 
banian tree you may see the great pendant combs of 
the wild bees beware how you offend them or your only 
rduge will be a plunge neck deep in the tank Below the 
beautiful green fly catcher gives his restless gyrations the 
crowned hoopoe struts the black ‘ king of the crows' 
looks scornfully it hib subjects foi aging in the dust«t, from 
the bank darts the grey kingfisher and poised beak down- 
wards for an instant in mid air drops with a splash like i 
stone and re appears with his prey' a tmy fish Round the 
village ricks and threshing floor flocks of juari birds the 
handsome Indian starling feed on the scattered gram 
rising in clouds to tike refuge m the trees i\hen disturbed 
by an approaching step At mom and evening long strings 
of cattle cross the open dusty space which separates the 
village from the tank and of apathetic buffaloi s whose only 
emotion seems to be tlv- delight of w illowing m the coo] 
water Across t|iis space also pass ceisele'^sly groups ol 
giaceful Hmdu’^'svomen m their flowing robes of bright 
colours, to fill at the tank the earthen or brazen vessels of 
immemorial form which they balance so skilfully on their 
heads , to wash the household vestments at the white stf ps 
which descend to the water or to pray for offspring or for 
a husband s life or love at the little shrine of Ganpati or of 
Mata among the babuls ’ 

Round the huge trunk, bedaubed with sacied red of 
the great banian tree which stands by itself between the 
village and the tank, is a low earthen platform On it at 
leventifife gather the village elders, smoking their hul ahs ” 
F and miking wh le the little naked children play m the dust 
around Perhaps thqy are discussing the prospects of the 
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crops, the course of prices the knavery of the money 
lend< r or the disposition and manners trf die new Engh^ 
magistratia and the craze which leads him to ipsist on the 
n inoval dt the dunghills from the site m the mid4k; of tht 
village they have occupied ever since the time of Vihram 
Raja, the King Arthur of Western India Perfiaps— ^for 

too many in Indian iilUge is ‘betarfi, or divided into 
factions- -ihty art wrangling over the nomination to a 
vacant village office as fiercely as English v illage politieians 
on the etc of an election and with c\tn stronger language 
or still worse they may be discussing m whisper^ some 
* cunnmgly devise d fablt which will induce the magistrate to 
belicvc<thc heads of the opposite f iction guilty of in assault 
or a robbery Still Indian ryots irc good peopli cheerful 
kindl) sober industrious and c\,cij>fn excipicndis, thnftj 
and honest, and the uior< you know of them the better jou 
like them 

A good tank then yieldiu^ an iniple and unfailing 
supply for irrigation for < ittlt and for doimstic purposes 
keeping moist the soil around it iiul e\en b> its evapuia 
tton tempering the fierce drj he it of in Inehan s])nng,isof 
inestimable v due to a vill ige Ihit it must l>e allow etl its 
Iter IS i er) far from being fit to drink 1 ts catchment 
area ts foult d with all manner of filth, which the first ram 
cairios into it Bodies even of ihost wh?) haet- died of 
small pOK 01 cholcn ire too often burnt on its banks The 
persons and clothes of thi \ illii,* popul ition, ind ever) 
thing else wluch is tin tj are constantly w ishcd m it as 
Ahabs gory chinot was wished m the pool or tank, of 
Sam ilia Little stand ind wallow in it And the fierce 
hot winds of April ind May laise clouds of dust, full of 
ill oigantc impurities which art precipitated into the tapH 
By the <nd of the dry weather the water left would yield 
an analysis which would mikt Dr 1 ranklms hau* st^nd 
on end with horror 

Villages situated on large rivers are the best off for a pure 
and ibundint w iter supply, though th^ water of some rivers 
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i<t said to be unwholesome and to cause fever But 
perhaps the majority bf streams cease to flow (at least 
above |pround,Hfor there ts usually a cum nt beloui the sandy 
bed) in hot weadtes, and the stagnant j>oois left m them ire 
very ttnv^h<)lesDme In May i86^ 1 wis encamped on 
duty at a large village situated on such a stream Cholera 
was raging in th< village and I found that the people hid 
no water except that of th« se pools in which also they 
washed their persons and clothes and which were hombly 
©0cnsavc I dug at once several wells, or hok^, in the sand 
under the furtUet b ink of the wide channel of the stream 
which yielded in ample supply of w iter at least fairl) pure 
and I plact d sentru s to previ nt the people from resorting 
to the pools Chohra immediately begin to ibati and 
in a few days disippe irtd But the people petitioned 
Government agninst mv ‘zulm or tyranny tn compilhng 
the women to w ilk a hundn d y irds farther in the sun for 
water This illustrates one of the difficulties of sanitition 
to which I shall hai c to r< fi r furtht r on 

The commonest source of water supply are the wills 
generally very widi and sometimes very deep, so common 
atl over Indi i It is pretty to si < the ^roupu of gaily clad 
girls wilting their turn to let down then icssels ind plcyt 
sant sitting m ones tent under a spreading tree with a cup 
of tea and a cigar afti r a long hot morning neli to listen to 
their chatter, and (if the well is also usctl for irrig ition) to 
the creak of the pulley as the gr« at Ic ither bucket is lifted 
by two pair of oxen to tht wild monotonou chant Of the 
driver, and then to the splash ind gur^^le of tlu cool water 
as It rashes from the mveited bucket into the cistern which 
feeds the imgation channel But the water is often not 
good Very likely the well is too near the village and taps 
soil soaked with organic impurities It is imcoiertd and 
rottmg leaves, dust and dirt, fall into it and foul the w iter 
And 'the nnsings of clotlies wished on its e<lg< <lnp or 
percolate back into it I lence the water of many fine wells 
IS condemned by hejilth officers is un6t to dnnk 
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The n( Jvt consideration is that of driinage By this I 
do not me in sewerage which ift ntost villages is neither 
|ji icticable-nor from the habits of the people* •nefcessary, but 
simple surface drainage Indian villages are contihonly 
built on some knoll or rising ground so that the^r 4mmage 
should be easy and cffectiul But owing to the way in 
which the village is laid out this is by no means the case 
f he streets or 1 ines narrow tortuous and with hardly any 
attempt at paving constantly end in a cul de sac where 
the surface water should flow off, it is dammed back by^ 
house or a wall F ven if this is not the case there are no 

Hitters to carry off the water it soaks into the soil in the 
rams and converts the streets and the unp ived yards of the 
houses into deep fttul mud I he sullage also from the 
kitchens and bathing places of the houses ind from the 
cattle sheds, is simply suffered to flow into the street or 
yard there to stagnate Then the \ illage is full of holes 
and hollows, half full of rubbish and garbage m which the 
water collects dunn^, the runs ind staj-s till it dries up m 
the lair season with a noisome stench It is the constant 
c' impness of the soil of villigfs its being soaked with 
o4( nsive matte r and the fetid exhalations arising from 
It ^ which probably more than any other cause, produce 
the fe\ers from which the population continually suffer 
nd which contubute most largely to the mortuary 
re turns 

Ihe const ivanc} or rather the utter absence of con 
ser\ utcy is another important point Where as is some 
times the' case, there are cesspools they are seldom cleaned 
arc \ cry offensive, and contamin ite the soil and the water 
of wells near them But usually the whole population 
Ksort to the fields and hedges near the ullage If they 
would adopt the Mosaic rule this would be probably the 
safest and healthiest arrangement But as it is, the 
e n\ irons of every village are m a state impossible to de- 
cribc m an article of this kind The cattle and domestic 
animals are kcptwithm the \ illage often under the Saihe 
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roof as the dwelling place The manure heaps are also 
generally vnlhm the vSlage And, tho(:gh the insides of 
dwellings ate.alhi0st always beautifully clean, their waste 
and garbs^e are syept out into *the street to be trampled 
into die foul mud m the rams and in the dry weather to be 
blown about the village till they rot or at best are thrown 
upon the dunghill or into one of the holts I have men 
tioned above 

Finally many of the domestic habits of the people are 
-j^t conducive to health The practice of sleeping on the 
ground bn thin mats, instead of on the charpais oi 
native bedsteads, which cost very little and are indeed 
usually to be found in the houses though used for other 
purposes is almost universal It is preferred so the people 
say as being cooler but the effect of sleeping almost m 
direct contact with ground dajnp as I have described must 
be injurious The ventilation of the houses is often m 
perfect and, especially when cittle or other animals irc 
kept under the same roof is a source of distast Souk 
sanitary authoiities consider th( practice of Icepmg the 
floors or coveiing them with a hard surf ice of mixed cla) 
aid cow dung to be dangerous though i Hindu woman 
looks on this as essential to cleanliness And lime washiyg 
IS not as common or is frequent as it should be 

I ha\e thus roughly sketched the principal sanitarj 
defects of Indian ullages I now turn to the means t^f 
remedying these defects 

As regards water supply there is usually one thing onl) 
to be done — to pro\ ide good wells 1 ortun itely this is 
seldom impracticable Where there is a tank or i stream 
wells may almost alway s be constructed wliieh will yield in 
ampio supply of wholesome water by percolation In oth( i 
villages where wells exist thty can often be ]jlaced in i 
good sanitary condition at no great expense or, if not new 
wells widi pure sources of supply can generilly be con 
structed in another situation 1 his costs mon^ i w hich thi 
village alone often cannot or w ill not afford But much h 
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beiftg done from iocal funds. In Bombay Presidency, 
all occupied land pays a special cees^^ per cent onjts 
asscsbtnen* to GovemmeiJie fevenue, a pdsilSbo of wh« 3 i is 
devoted to primary eduction , the remainder, the 

control of the Local Government committees, to fmdiid piddio 
works , and a system differing from this only in di^lballs ptfe 
vails in other provinces The local committees now dbvote 
a considerable sum amnually to aid villages within 
circles in improving their water supply , and every year a 
considerable number of wells ire thus constructed or put jpji 
order In Bombay, m i S84 about 157 ooo rupees i#ere spent 
* in this way in aid of the contributions of the villagers ^y 
steady perseverance in this course to the necessity of 
which Governnient and generally the local bodies are fu% 
alive a great improvement in the general water supply 
villages will be effected within no long period And it 
should be added, that many village wells are yearly con 
structed by private benevolence, this being one of the 
good works which his religion specially enjoins on the 
wealthy and charitable Hindu I he chief difficulty is to 
induce the people to confine themselves for drinking pur- 
poses to pure water when it has been supplied — a. difficulty 
to which I shall again rder 

To reniedy the other defects I have described, no 
expenditure it will have been seen is requisite Almost 
ill that is needed is, in the words of Mr Hewlett, the able 
and energetic Sanitary Commissioner with the Government 
of B<Jmba>, simple cleanliness ' 

The first uid indispensable thing to be dcwic is to 
persuide the people genu ally, or at least the most jm' 
fluentul classes of the need of sanitation and to mdocr 
trmate them with its elementary principles And is 
not ^y In the case of water, for instance I havcjt^lSwfra* 
above that the people will not willingly incur a 
labour to fetch pure water A woman will di;^ leater 
from a polluted tank, and letting it stand fot a jfew'^hodrs 
till the mud has settled to the bottom of ibe jpf,. will say 
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that ^ <£w;Bet4!r and softer than the water of a pure well 
her anei^istiidt?^ atWa^s d^an£: it and why a^hcndd Jtot she 
dtgSnuh: to cocweive that water which nice to 
the tnay iioma.)p the invisil;^ germs of disease The 
ryot^''%altl cannot easily realize that a dunghill which has 
hefifi m file tniddk of the village for generations can be 
unhealthy, that the filth of cattle is dangerous near a house 
Tidiere they' have always stood or that the air of the village 
is ccmtaminated by the stench of ordurt or of rotting refuse 
tt but out of sight Their notion of sanitation is to 
dt^osit offensive matter m some corner where it is not 


scajn Nevertheless I believe that all the people generally^ 
IS teaching on such points as these 1 hey have a 
nabjnd tendency to cleanliness Ceremonial punty is of 
the essence of then religion The insides of their houses 
as I have said are well kept a Hindu housewife would 
be ashamed of visible dirt. And in their persons (I refer 
of course, to the Hindus the low or out cistes are mostly 
exceedingly filthy) they are scrupulously clean My own 
experience — ^which is not inconsiderable m municipal affairs 
—^is, that where effective sanitation has once been intro 
duced, the people soon begin to appreciate its benefits, and 
ire die first to complain if they think it is being neglected 
And there are cases where the people m small towns have 
volualarily formed sanitary committees 

Much IS being done to teach the people, and especially 
the rtsmg generation the elements of sanitation In 187$ 
tljp Government of India issued an excellent sanitary primer 
wIimSi »s, 1 believe, very generally taught in schools F very 
muiu6ipal town is m its degree a centre for the diffusion 
Sanitary knowledge in the surrounding district And the 
oiiice^ of Government especially the uKpectors of vac 
who u?c the rural health officers, are unceasing m 
efforts to explain to the people the first principles of 
the whence. 1 would partumlarly mention the sanitary 
dialogues prepared a few years ago by Dr Bellew, S initary 
ComuMSsiortertn the Punjab and the admirably simple^ and 
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intelligible instructions to village head men lately published 
by Mr Hewlett » 

But when which I repeat is essential; we have made 
the people nndemtand to some extent the elementmy rules 
of health, there must be some authontj to enforce nece^ary 
regulations, and some machinery to carry out the'*sanitation 
of the village to effect its daily cleansing and the diurnal 
removal of all its hlth and to construct the sihall sanitary 
works surface drainage reclamation of foul spots and the 
like which are wanted ^ 

I have mentioned above that at least in most provinces, 
the inspectors of vaccination generally able and energetic 
medical men in the service of the Government are also 
rural health officers 1 heir vaccination duties lead them to 
traverse constantly the rural districts and to see much of 
the inner life of the people while their professional know- 
ledge gives them a clear insight into the samtaiy defects 
and needs of the villages It is their duty a duty which 
most of them perform with much /ed and no inconsiderable 
success to explain to the people inct to bring to the notice 
of the local authorities and of the Government these defects 
and requirements But they have no executive authont)' 

It has been proposed to supersede this system by a 
regularly organized sanitary service with executive authority 
to compel the idoption of the suggt stions its officers may 
make Such a service, however if sufficiently numerous 
to be really efficient would be verj costly it would add to 
the aiumber of luthorities from whom the villagers have to 
receive orders which is alread) too great and is one of 
the weak points of our administration and as it would 
naturally look solely to sanitation, it would be apt to hetrass 
and innoy the people by injudicious interference with tiieir 
prejudices or by demanding works beyond their means 
And after all it would efiect little, it might issiseordmrs 
but the machinery to carry them out does not exist 

To meet die latter difficulty a system of communal 
forced labour has been suggested Every inhabitant of the 
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village would be legally bound to aid in giving edect to the 
directions of the sanitary authority by his personal labour 
or» of oburse, by payii^ a substitute I cannot but think 
that audhi a system,, if not, as it -vsiell might be,* actually 
dangerous, would be so universally disliked as to be m- 
edkiont * Forced labour is always, and justly, unpopular 
Its general abolition is always reckoned as one of the 
benefits conferred by British rule, 'ind it does not now 
exist save in a few places to meet emergencies such as the 
tb^tened bursting of leservoirs, which are generally and 
imminently dangerous to tht locality Sanitary forced 
labour would be far more impopular than any other You 
cannot insult a respectable Hindu more than by telling him 
to take 1 broom and sweep since this implies that he is an 
out caste whose business it is to do so, and that is what this 
law would amount to 1 inally such a law would merely 
occasion spasmodic efforts to clean up when the appear 
ance of the health officer might be looked for every two 
or three > ears which might do more harm than good and 
would not ensure the constant daily effort and attention 
which IS really needed 

Since mcasun s of reform on such lines as these wiU 
be attended with difficulties and are not likely to pro, 
duce any considi rable improvements it would seem better 
to fall back on the ancient village organization of the 
country and to attempt to utilize for s initary purposes its 
immemorial machimry 

Exet pt in Bengal where it c in h irdly be said to etist 
tlie village community prevails almost throughout India 
under one of two general tjpes Under the joint form 
most common in Upper India the village is ruled by a com 
mittee, or “ Panchayet ’ of its hereditary elders, members 
of the proprietary body a village aristocric) , under the 
simple form, prevalent in the west and south, by a single 
head man (or exceptionally by two he id men betw cen whom 
the functions are divided) the chief of the governing family 
if there is but one, or their represent itives if there are 

ee 
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more families than one In either case, the * Panchayet 
or the head man, is assisted by the vina|[e accountant 
m officer sometimes hereditary somettj;nes stipendiary 
usually belonging to one of the literary castes, and possess 
ing a certain amount of education In -what follows, I 
refer specially to the simple form of village government 
But a system suitable with single head men needs onl) 
some differences in detail to render it applicable to village 
committees ind indeed the Utter probably possess some 
advantages for sanit-\ry administration ^ 

^ should be disposed then under due control and' with 
proper precautions (which are very necessary since some 
he id men are disposed to make use of their powers to annoy 
people on bad terms with them) to entrust the sanitary 
authority iti villages to the head men assisted by the ac 
eountants In Madras and Bombay the head men already 
possess police powers and magisterial jurisdiction in certain 
tnfling cases and under the Bombay Village Police Act of 
1867 the Patel as he is there called when specially 
authpri/ed by Goiernment even now has some samtiry 
authority and is empowered to punish by a trifling fine or 
by a day s eonfinement certain sanitary offences such as 
defiling the wxter supply or the committing or occasioning 
nuisances These powers might perhaps be both extended 
and enlarged with advantxge It would probably be im- 
practicable to t xtend them at once to all head men, but this 
should be the ultimate object and the generality of ‘ Patels 
might perhaps even now receive them so that the not 
possessing them should be looked on as exceptional and 
discreditable And the powers under the Act might abo 
be enlarged m the direction of giving the ' Patel ' greater 
initiativt since at present he can take action only on com 
plaint received 

Some motive must however be supplied, if ^ything 
appreciable is to be effected, to induce the head man to take 
an interest m and to perform diligently and effectually, his 
sanitary functions Such a motive must besought in either 
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the hope of reward oj the fear of punishment, and, while 
not overlookiO|^ the latter the former should he chitfh 
rehetf on Tlie stipend which Bombay PateW rccei\ e — 
a percentage on the village revenOc often m the shape of 
exemption of their hereditary land from assessment — is 
small, while their duties and responsibilities have become 
of late years much more burdensome, and the control and 
supervision requisite to enforce the performance of their 
duties have inevitably tended to lower their position It 
‘'Sssould be desirable to increase the stipend of each head 
man and that of his account int while he is entrusted with 
sanitary authority and to confer at the Jumabundy or 
annual meeting for the scrutiny of the \ illage returns some 
public mark of distinction, such is a sirpao or dress of 
honour a sword or a pair oi shawls upon those * Patels 
who might be found to hav e maintained their villages in thi 
best sanitary condition 

If village sanitary authoiity can m this way be provided 
for there remains tht question of securing the igencj 
lequisite actuilly to cury out sanitation without imposing 
new and oppress^ < burdens on the villagers 

1 1 IS well known th it i vxll ige community originally 
comprised as indeed to some extt nt it still does a staff bf 
officials commonly called m Western India Balute Alute 
They all had duties to the community incl m seime cases 
to the Government also For the 1 liter they were generally 
remunerated by bits of land revenue free for the former 
by grim dues at harvest such as one hindful out of each 
bushel of corn and by other pt rquisitcs which were looked 
on as analogous to and as much a right as the revenue of 
the Government and were likt it summarily recoverable 
They comprised as well as tht head m in ind iccountant 
the carpenter potter and blacksmith the wisheimin and 
barbet, tlie priest ind bard and ilso the menial iillige 
servants low caste people known is Mahirs M hangs 
Dhers Mehters, Bhangis and by other trib il names These 
people, under the orders of the head man performed certain 
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duties foi Government, such (is to attend m revenue col 
lectioub and held inspections, to*carry messages, to escort 
treasure, and the like 1 o the villages they rendered 
many services, the thief bf which was that of scavengenng 
But the especial thing to notice ts«that the wl^ole tribe 
resident m the viUag< perhaps a dozen fimilies, men 
women tnd children, was cquillj liable to the services, and 
equally had rights to the remunerition Thtir duties and 
emoluments were allotted among them by a chief, or 
Mak idam of their own under the orders of the * Pate'* * 
and they usu illy workeil as igncultur il I ilxiurc rs when not 
engaged m their professional duties 

When thirty or forty ye irs ago the first regul ir settle 
mentb of Land Revenue were being mide in Bombay a 
measure which invoh i d a dt cision upon many disphted 
m liters m the idmimstr ition of eaeh village tht rel itions 
of tht cultivating vill igc cominunitic s w ith the B ilute 
especiUIy these me mil strvints were found to ht much 
strained The latter compl lined of their dues being with 
held the former tint the services weie not properly 
performed or were unnecessary whik the dues wert 
found to be i he ivy burdtn on the cultivators then m a 
depresst d condition This qiu stiou was gent rally settled 
u]ion the following lines Scrviets rtndcrcd to Govern 
ment were distinguisheil from those rendered to the com 
munity F oi the perform ince of the former duties if still 

required one or two ofTfiiiators wtre apiiomttd from 
each fimily hereditinly liable to the service, who alone 
were to be ealled on to render them anti who were re 
munerited by fixetl stipenels With rtgartl to the latter 
duties the people were told that Governmtnt would no 
longer interfere to enforce either the fulfilment of the 
services or the payment of tlie dut s , and that tbey ibust 
arrange the matter amongst themselves If the $tirvices 
wtre performed satisfactorily they were told that thil dues 
should be p ud, and if not not and that disputes might 
be brought to the civil court foi decision, a way of evading 
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an {i<iniwisW»ve difficulty which has unfortunately been 
too common m India. And the civtl courts when appealed 
to in general I bclievt^, decided that the claim pn the one 
to theeuston^ry service, on t^e other to the customary 
due, was not enforceable by suit 

It IS i^ot necessary to discuss the propriety of this s< tde 
ment Its result has Iieen to transform the ongmal scmi 
socialistic, system of customarj work and customary re 
muncration into the modern economical system of contract 
' 4 ^bour , and this chaiiQe undt r the influence of European 
id^s and T n^'Iish administration, v, is sure to take place 
sooner or liter But as regards the position of the village* 
menials and the. subject of this jiaper the liter ition I ini 
sure has been disistrous ind indeed it would not have 
bee n adopted hid village sinitation been then is well under 
stood or thought of is great importance as now The 
head men can enforce neither the sen ice nor its remune 
ration the menials i\ ill not work be cause they arc not sure 
e)f being piiel lilt villagers or some of them withhold the 
dues on the plei thit the work Ins not been done, or tint 
they elo not desire it the communities suffer for want of the 
sciiengeun^ winch there is now no one to elo, the men als 
by being reduced from i certain though small subsistence 
to dept luU nee on precirious 'igncultural labour which 
indeed his led many of them to ibandon their ancestral 
villages anel to winder m seireh of wigcs or to tike to 
thieving It appears to me most elesirable that legislitive 
power shoulel be taken to remedy this st ite of things The 
customary dues m each village should then be isccrtamed 
and the head men should be empowered to enforce both 
payment of the dues and the performance by the low 
caste families who claim to share them of such sanitary 
services as might be required of them 
By some such measures as those above suggi sii d, and 
by the^ alone, I belit ve that it wnll be possible to improve 
mat«inaUy the s^mitary condition of Indian village®, and the 
health of the rural population W G Pfonia 
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THr PILGRIMAGE TO MECCA 

‘ 1 1 IS *1 duty towards God incumbent on those who are 
able to thither to visit this house LBecca or Mtccj^V 
((juian Sura 3) I hus decreed the Prophi t the law gi\er 
of Aribia md for more than twelve centuries the injunc 
lion h IS bei n obser\ c<l with a pious /cal and irdent fervour 
which put to sh imethe apatht tic indiffeienct of the civilized 
W est V ol unies h ive been writtf n by M uslim commentators 
in r< gard to this pilgrim ige to the Holy Cities ol Mcce i 
iml Madina some laying more md some less stress ujwn 
the duty Without seekin>, to follow them w( mty issert 
that vihatcver lx the J>ttci^i viliu which Muh unmad 
attached to the ceremoii) lit eonsideu d the disehargt of 
the duty so impoitint that he who pisses through lift 
without tulfilhng the injunction Perform the pilgrimage 
of Mecca (Ouran Sun 2) may as well du a Jew or i 
Christiin Nor must it be overlookid thit the Prophet of 
Islam madt the ‘ Hajj one of tiu hte pillars or found i 
tions ol pneticc in th< religion of Arabia 

1 \er} Muslim is therefore bound to Msit Mecci it least 
once luring his lifetime but then is a siting clause - 
provided he is ‘ ible to do so 1 he discussions as to the 
ilcfinitton ol the 1 1 istic <]ualifieation attached to the injunc 
tion of the Prophet h ive been endless and undecided As 
a gcneial rule however intending \olines must comply 
with four conditions (1) I’roffssion of the faith of Islam 
(2) adoliscence gtnenlly fixed at the age of fifteen, (3) 
freedom from slavery ( j) nx ntal sanity To these some 
mthorities add four more require ments, viz (1) Sufficiency 
of proMSioii (2) the possession of a beast of burden, if 
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living more than two days' journe> from Mecca (3) secunty 
on 'the road , and (4) abihiiy>'to walk two stages if the pilgnm 
have no beast •Others include all conditions under 

two heads (1) health* and (2) ability. It is even maintained 
ly some» those who have money enough if they cannot 
go themselves may hire another to go to Mecca in their 
stead But this pnvilege in the early days of Islam was 
very sparingly if ever used and even now most of the 
orthodox sects hold thit pilgrimage cannot be performed 
liy^|)roxy None the less if a Muhammadan on his death'- 
bpd bequeath a sum of money to bt paid to some person 
to visit Mecca it is considered to satisfy the claims of the 
Muslim law It is also decreed a meritonous act to pay 
the expenses of those who c mnot afford to obey the injunc 
tion of the Prophet Many pilgrims too poor to be aHe 
to collect the money which their religion requires them to 
spend for this purpose beg their way and live upon the 
charity of those who are blessed with means and a bene 
volent heart to help their necessitous brethren Even 
females are not excused from the performance of the pil 
gnmage and one portion of the temple is called ‘ Has 
watu 1 Harim or the women s sanded place bee luse t 
is appropiiated to devotees of the ftmimne gender But 
the weaker sex arc forbidden to go alone If therefore a 
fair lady have no husband or near relation as a protector 
she must select some virtuous person worthy of confidence 
to accompany her lus expenses being charged to her 
account This circumstance gives rise to a curious illus 
tration of supply and demand There are a class of idle 
and impudent scoundrels known as dalils or guides 
who besiegje the pilgrim from morn till eve, obtruding 
advice whether it be sought or not and sharing the 
votary's meals but not his expenses of which indeed they 
pocket a portion These worthless vagabonds are wont, 
wheft fhe occasion presents itself to let themselves out as 
husl^nds for rich old widows who repair to Mecca or 
when they get the opportunity, lend their services to some 
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younger nutron^ who may have chanced to lo?e their 
spouses on the roa^ bemg and pro^tabl^ to 

faahtate the progress of dpsolate ladies l^c^gh the aacred 
temtory <?f A*^hia The marriage ^under th^e ctreurn 
stances!, though formally arranged in the pteses^^ d»e 

* Qaah* magistrate, is merely nommil and aC^^vOrce ts 
given on the return of the parties to Jeddah oi' dsen^here 
beyond the limits of the sicred temtory Pflgrintagfe B 
not obligatory upon slaves, who, should they accom|fan|' 
their masters to Mecca must none the less on being W- 
leased frpm bondage again repair to the Holy ^ 

free men * j 

It need scarcely be said that Muhammad ready as lie 
Was to impose the pilgrimage as a duty upon others, 
no less willing to accept the obligation himself whHe afteV 
his death the Khalifs who succeeded him gloried in fdilowmg 
his example , though it is but fair to add that they journeyed 
m many cases with great pomp and luxury at the head 
of a magnificent retinue The devout practice continued 
certainly as late as the time of Knalif Harun Rashid who 
early in the ninth century \isited Mecca no less than 
nine times on one occasion expending it is said a sum of 
upwards of T 700,000 sterling • If however his own cOn 
fessioii IS to be accepted the result of his piety was satis 
factory inasmuch as he gained tliereby numerous victories 
over his enemies — ^a circumstance which led him to in 
senbe “On his helmet an Arabic passage to the effect that 

* he who makes the pilgrunage to Mecca becomes strong 
and valiant 

So firmly impressed indeed, are the Muhammadans^ith 
the impiety of neglecting the decree of their Prophet ^h 
i^g ird to the pilgrim ige that in ah 319(^0 9'^ i 
in consequence of the proceedings of the Karmath^ast^whio 
on one Occasion during that period, slew 20 ooo |»|[gnms, 
and plundered the temple of Mecca, the jountey t& 

Cities was too dangerous to be hazarded, devout M^uslims 
rather than omit the duty altogether betook tihmnselves to 
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Jerusalem is recorded that a famous doctor, b> 
name HuUa^> poe^o death for having taught certain 
cereft^?esf #nd prayers to stfppjy the neglect of performing 
the indeOd must be the merit of twwing m 

a4j#tibA before the mosque of the Arabian •kcred aty, 
sii^ce rt*is taught that every sttp taken m its direction 
blot^ out a sin while he who* dies on his way is enrolled 
in the list of martyrs In spite of all this (such is the 
Weakness of human nature) Burckhardt (about i<5i5) found 
'that Muhammadans were getting more lax m complying 
wftiSi the injunction of the Quran pleading the increased 
Expense attendant on the pilgnmage 

It must not, however, be supposed that Muhammad 
introduced this rite amongst the Arabs , far otherwise for 
he merely lent to an institution which he found in existence 
the all potent weight of his sanction and approval 
tihg reference to primeval times, it will suffice to draw 
attention to the fact that, so far back as the middle of the 
fifth century, or upwards of 200 years before the ara of 
Prophet the comm ind of Mecca having passed into the 
hand of Qussai he maintained the Arabs ’ thus wntes 
Tabari, one of the most trustworthy of native historians 
*Hn the performance of all the prescriptive ntes t>f pil 
gnmage laecause he believed them in his heart to be a 
religion which it behoved him not to alter Indeed, 
according to bir W Muir, who has carefully investigated 
the subject the religious observances thus perpetuated 
by Qussai were m substance the same as m the time of 
Muhammad, and with some modification the same as we 
i^ill fiqd practised at the present day It is not impro 
bab^ that the Arabs m turn borrowed the notion of pil 
ghmage from the Jews According to Muslim divines man 
b^ng" but a wayfarer wending his steps towards another 
Wbrk^the Hajj is emblematical of his transient condition 
The idea, though admittedly poetical is so far 
borne Out in practice that pilgrimage is common to all faiths 
of ofden ^mes In the words of a modern wnte^<^ the 
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Hindus wander to Egypt to Thibet and to the inhospitable 
Caucasus , the classic philosophers ♦vfeited Egypt, the Jews 
annually flocked to Jerusalem, and the Ta*tajrs and Mon- 
gols (Budfdhists) journey to distant Laiv^aseraos The spirit 
of pilgnmage was predominant in ipediaeval Europe, and 
the processions of the Roman Catholic Church are, accord 
ing to her votants modern memorials of the effete rite** 
From time immemorial the object of pilgrim worship has 
been the temple of Mecca for which an antiquity is claimed 
d iting back 2 000 years before the Creation * The tradition^ 
runs that when the Almighty informed the celestial throng 
of angels that He was about to send a Vicegerent on 
earth they dc precated the dt sign God knoweth what ye 
know not was the gentle reproof Allah thereupon created 
a building in heaven wnth four jasper pill irs and a ruby 
roof^ which done He ordered the angels to make a hke 
edifice for man on earth According to some authorities 
this latter house was supposed to have been erected by 
Adam when first he ippeared on this globe while others 
arc of opinion that it was not constructed till after his 
expulsion from Eden when no longi r able to hear the 
angels prayers h< was mercifully allowed a place wherein 
to worship his Creator On Adam ^ death his tabernacle 
was taken to heaven so say the Muslim legends and a 
building composed of stone and mud was placed m its 
stead by his son Seth Some hold the view that the latter 
temple was destroyed by the Deluge while others declare 
that the pillars were allowed to remain Information re 
garding the fourth house is more precise It was erected 
by Abraham ind his son upon the old foundations, while 
the A^ngcl Gabriel brought the Black Stone front the 
mountains and caused the patriarch to place it in its present 
corner to mark the spot where the complicated nleife of 
pilgrimage into the mysteries of which the **Fnend of 
God was then initiated, should begin 

Amalika or descendants of Ham the son of Noah 
ettled near Mecca rused the fifth house, while the 
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sixth was built about the Ohmtian a-ra by the Bani Jorham 
the first d the Hebrews $0 abandon their mother tongue 
and adopt the dulect of the Arabs, from amongs( whom 
their founder had marked a wife 

The celebrated Qussai, the forefathei in the fifth gene- 
ration of thd Pre^bet built the seventh house according to 
the design which Abraham had previously adopted but this 
temple was burned b) fire through the accident of a woman s 
censer setting light to some drapery ind to complete the 
destruction the walls were afterwards destroyed by a tor- 
rent The Quraibh tribe who rebuilt the house were assisted 
by the crew of a merchant \essel wrecked at Jeddah, while 
the ship Itself afforded material for the roof 1 his happened 
during the time of Muhimmad who first gained repute 
amongst his kinsmen and friends b} his ingenious settlement 
of a dispute as to the Black Stone 

In A II 64 (vi) 6S^ 4) Abdullah bin Jubayr nephew of 
the Prophet s widow Ayisha, erected the House of God on 
the ninth occasion its predecessor having shared the fate of 
the fifth house inasmuch as fire injured the building ind 
split the Black Stone When finished the new temple 
was perfumed internally md externall> and covered with 
brocade, after which one hundred victims were slam in 
honour of the completion of the I louse of God 

But It was found that certain unauthorized additions to 
and changes in the more sacred portions of the house had 
been made so in a ii 74 (a u 69 j 4) one Hajjaj bin Yasut 
was charged to rebuild the edifice 1 he greater part of the 
present temple (the tenth) dates from this period, but in 
All 1030(41) 162021) a violent storm so damaged the 
walls that the building had to be repaired on such an 
extensive scale as to constitute a new house — the ele\ enth 
of the senes 

The s&nctity of the Holy of Holies is of course a funda- 
mental article of belief with the entire Muslim world and 
as might be ex|)ected, no effort has been spared to prove 
to mankind how the Almighty has blessed the house 
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where Hia honour dwcUeth But space precludes further 
reference to the temple and we pass pn to thep^grunage 
Itself wjbiich tt may be i^ted rUust be ptrfonned between 
the seventh and tenth "days of the month ZtCl jHLijja, a> visit 
to Mecca at any other time not having the fii]^ niK^pi^t^h- 
ing to that act of piety if undertaken at the fmJcJnetfpefiod 
Hence the Muhammadan year being lunar, while the seasons 
are regulated by the sun the time of the ' Hajj " ^vartes 
every twelvemonth and occurs in spring, summer^ aufumn 
or winter, as the case may bfe, the entire change being co|n 
pleted durmga cycle of thirty two years 1 his year {t 8 o 6 ) 
the pilgrimage will commence on September 6 th 

The ceremony is of three kinds (i) the lesser pilgrim 
age (Umra) performed at any time save the appointed 
season , { 2 ) the simple pilgrim ige (Hajj) undertaken at the 
appointed period and ( 3 ) the gi eater pilgrimage (Hajjul 
Akbar), the usual ‘ Hajj ’ carried into execution when the 
day of “ Arafat (of which more anon) falls on a Bnday^ 
As reganls the lesser pilgrimage it is only neeessary to 
state that It is generally confined to a journey to a nw^que 
about SIX miles from Mecca whence after prayer the votary 
repairs to the Holy City and performs the fawaf ” and 
bat (to be here iftcr described) ^ he then shaves hi$ head, 
lays aside his pilgrim s garb (Ihram) and all is finished 
This ict of piety and devotion may be performed at any 
season of the year, but it is considered especially meritorious 
during the sacred month Rajab,' which forms a break in 
the middle of the eight secular months 

‘\A^en the votary performs the “ Hajj and the Umra*’ 
together^as was done by the Prophet on the occasion of his 
last visit to Mecca it is termed ‘A1 MuqarmnA ^ 
meeting) , ‘ A1 Ifrad ” (singul ition) is when eith^ the 

‘Hajj or the ‘Umra is undertaken s^iaratelyj^<^t in 
any case the former must precede the -third 

descnption termed AI Tamattu ’ (pQ^essia^ when 
toe pilgrim assumes the ‘ Ihram, and does not j cast it 
aside throughout the months ‘ Shawal,” “ Qadftj * and 
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nmt days (ten n»gl»tsj in ♦Zwl Hijja, |ierfonnn]^ the 
Hajfj ’*'‘an.d’^‘XFifiiha ' the«whilfi , 

^ Muiir sa^s that. a«:ordmg to th^ rules Islam^ 
the tes»lye before he asspmes the pilgnmgarb 

whi^'^^^tmage he will perform 

The ^se^man who has performed the pilgrunage is 
called * Haji 

Upon the votary s arrival at the last stage (cef which there 
ire iive) about five or six miles from Mecca, he bathes 
himsdf and assumes the sacred robe which is called “ Ihram 
This j^er, however may be taken into wear at other ^ots 
the farther from Mecca the greater the merit, consequently 
some poor wretches fiom India and Egypt travel the whole 
joUfney m this costume As a rule, however, those who 
come from Hindustan array themselves m the befitting 
costume the day previous to their arrival at Jedd ih The 
Ihram consists of two new cotton seamless cloths, each 
SIX long by three and a half broad the colour being 
white with narrow red stripes ind fringes One of these 
garments called * I/ar ’ is wrapped round the loins from the 
waist to the knee and knotted or tucked in at the middle 
the other, known as the Jladha which is knotted at the 
right sjde, being thrown loosely over the back exposing the^ 
arm and shoulder while leaving the head uncovered It is 
allowable, however to carry an umbrella should health 
require such a protection against the weather Women 
dispense with the “ Ihrara some attiring themselves in 
the veil usually worn by their sex in the Last, while others 
put Oil* for the occasion a large white veil in which they 
envhkfi themselves down to their feet 1 he veils m com 
mbif Idle “ Ihrams worn by the men, being sanctified 
by ttseij are religiouijy kept by pilgrims durmg their life m 
order to, serve at death as their wmdmg sheets 

N^ing IS allowed upon the instep a prohibition 
precluduig 'foe use of shoes or boots Sandals are made 
at Mecca expressly foi the inlgnmage The poorer 
cuttoff the upper leather of an old pair of shoes 
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After the pilgnffls have absmned ihe garb enjoined by the 
Prophet th(^ must not anoint dieir he^d" shave any part of 
the body pare the nails, or wear any other :^ttnent than that 
described above even scntching ls^ not permissiWe, lest 
perchance Vermin be destroyed or p. hair upropte^ accord 
ingly It is a general practice to call the ‘b^btr” into 
requisition immediately before donning the “ Ihram ” the 
head is then shaved the nails are cut, and the mustachios 
trimmed — thus much for the men the weaker sex gather 
up their hair and cut off about four fingers’ length It 
IS further forbidden while clad m the garment of sani^ty to 
hunt Wild animals, or to kill those which were such originally 
but the pilgrim may dcstioy five noxious creatures, vi 7 
1 ites, crows rats scorpions and dogs given to biting 
J rees are to be spared as also self growing plants, but it is 
illowable to cut grass F or each i n fraction of these ordinances 
It is incumbent to sacrifice a sheej) as an indication that the 
offender is worthy of death 

After the toilet is completed the pilgrim turning the 
face in the direction of Mecca sajs iloud some Arabic 
words which may be rendered I vow this Ihram of Hajj 
and the Umra to ^llah Almighty It is also customary at 
this stage to raise the ‘Talbiyi — literally translated it 
runs thus 

Here I am O Allah heie am I 
Ao partner hist Thou lieie am I 

V€nly piaise and benefirenct are thine and the kingdom 
hio partner hast Ihou here am I 

Immediately on arrival at Mecca the pilgrim performs 
the legal ablutions Entering the Holy City by day and on 
foot a visit IS at once p ud to the sacred mosque, taking care 
that when the glance first ilights upon the Kaba”^ (Holy 
of Holies) the following or some similar words are uttered 
O Allah > increase this Thy house in degree and gi^atness 
and honour and awfulness and increase all those who have 
honoured it and glorified it, the Hajis and Mutamirs 
I^Umra performers] with degree and greatness and honour 
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and dignity A visit is nenct paid to the ‘ Black Stone 
which IS touched, widi the right hand and then reverently 
kissed* that done the Ka ba is encompassed seven times 
Ihis latter att, called Tawaf is performed cortimencing 
on the f^ht and leaving the Holy of Holies on the left, the 
circutta being made thnee with a quick step or run and four 
times tit a slow pace These processions are supposed to 
take their origin from the motions of the planets Ihe 
votarjfthen repairs to the Maqam Ibrahim a hallowed 
and venerated spot in the temple of Mecca and utters two 
pr^^s after which steps are retraced to the Black Stone 
which js once again devoutly kissed It should be stated 
that the devotions are performed silently by day and aloud 
at night 

All visitors do not enter the k i b i indeed there is 

a tradition that Muh immad himself on being questioned as 
to the reason why he had passed the sacred portal replied 
I have this day done a thing which I wish I had left undone 
I have entered the Holy House and haply some of my 
people pilgrims may not be able to enter therein and may 
turn back grieved in heait and in truth the command 
given to me was onlv to encircle the Kaba it is not ii 
cumbent on any one to t nler it I hose however, who 
elect to tread the hallowed floor are mulcted in a nominal 
fee, equivalent to about foui shillings per head but the 
charge by no means exhausts the demands on the pilgrim s 
purse Moreover after visiting the sacred precincts a 
person is bound amongst other things nei er again to jvalk 
barefooted to take ujj fire with the fingers oi to tell an 
untruth I he last mentioned is indeed a consummation 
most devoutly to be hoped for seeing that lying is to an 
Oriental ‘ meat and drink and the roof that covers him 
It may here be mentioned that the Ka ba is opened fn e 
to all comets about ten or twelve times in each year while on 
oth^ occasions the pilgums have to collect amongst them 
selves a sum sufficient to tempt the gu irdnns cupidity 
The mosqt^ itself, there being no doors to the gateway is 
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open It all times and the peo^e qf Mecea love to boast 
th It at no hour either by 4ay at m the temple with- 
out a votary to perform tiie Tawai^ , 

The pilgrim afterwaids repairs to the gate of the tettij^e 
leading to Mount Safa, whence, ascending the 
raismg the cry of * Takbir ' (praise to God) it latHqiimhent 
to implore pardon for past sins This done, a dea^t h 
made preparatory to a dambur up the hill of Man?a,« 
proceed!!^ called ' As Sai (running) and repeated several 
times The prayer used on this occasion is as follows’’ 
‘ O my Lord, pardon and pity and pass over that sin i^ch 
Thdu knowest verily Thou knowest what is not known, and 
venly Thou art the Most Glonous the Most Generous 
our Lord* grant us in this world prosperity and m th4 
future prosperity and save us from the punishment of fire 
It IS usual, m the case of male pilgrims to run between 
Safa and Marwa because Hagar the mother of Ishmael WheiV 
in these parts is supposed to have sped m haste searching 
after water to preserve the life of herself and her hapless 
infant , but notwithstanding the example thus set by one 
of their own sex the women as a rule walk the distance 
Some, however are of opinion that the custom of runijmg 
arose from the circumstance that on one occasion die mfidel 
Meccans mocked the companions of the Prophet and smd 
that the climate of Madina had made them weak wheret^n 
this vigorous method was adopted to disprove the calumny 
The eighth of the month Zu 1 Hijja is called “Tarwiya * 
(carsying water), and is probably commemorative of the 
circumstance that in the pagan period the Arabs used lo 
spend their time m providing tbemselves with this neo^isary 
of life On this day the worshipper unites With fello^ir«p^|^ms 
at a spot c died Mina, m performing the usual servmeSi^^e 
Muslun ritual ind stays the night at the last mentiohed 
locality On the morning of the ninth, a rush ts jftiside to 
Mount ^Arafat, a holy lull which, s lys Burton — M 

t 

* Owes Its name and honours to a well known legend. When ottr tir$t 
parents forfeited heaven by eatirg wheat, which deprived than thewr 
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primeval thg^ vwte cftrt 4owo upjm eartb The seiiient descended 

at Ispahan the pe^^iock. at K!abidy hatan Bilbays (oUihis sar Semnar or 
Sei'dap) Araig^ aitd ,i£dain at Cqrlon. The latter, det^ntainin^ 

to seek vnie, l;te£g[a a }ouroey to ^hich earth owes ns presoin mottliyd 
appesjtapce^ ll^erevet our first lather ptaoed his foot-^which v^as la/ge^ 
a tosTo aftttwavda arose, whde between the strides willalways hea country'* 
Wfitxlerotg firr ittany years he came to the mount'uU of mercy wliere oar 
cottiseOftthOdier was contmuaily calling upon his name aird their mognttton 
gsye t^e |>lace the name of Arifat Up*n its summit Adam instructed by 
the ttrehangid, erected a Madah a place of prayer and between the spot 
and fibe '’Kiitea Mosque the pair abode till death Others declare that 
dftea ncti^tutioii the first pair returned to India, whence for forty fom years 
m succession they visited the Holy City at pilgrimage time 

Mount Arafat, after first performing e irly worship at 
thi^ timo of morn, when a man cannot stc his neighbour s 
fac^' the votary on arrival says two prayers with the I mini 
(priebt) and heirs the ‘ Khutba or sermon (which 
gten^rally lasts three hours') the preacher all the while 
hc^ng m his left hand a short staff probably emblematical 
of the early days of Islam when a sword was earned 
as it protection against surprise Those present to the 
number, it is said of 70,000 souls of all nationalities speaking 
as many as forty different languages appear before the 
pnest in ordinary clothes, the Ihram being laid aside for 
the occasion any deficiency in number is supplied it is 
said, by angels from heaven This act of devotion is so 
albimportant that if the luckless pilgrim be too late to listen 
to homily the labour of the journey is irretrievably lost 
There must also be abundant supplication, while they who 
repeat 11,000 times the chapter of the Quran commencing 
i^y he i« our God, will obtain from Allah all that is desired ' 
When the sermon is finished the votary waits till sunset, 
preparategy to a visit to the Holy Hill It is thought men 
tonyi^eis. accelerate the pace on quitting the mountain of 
Eve, antJ a strange race therefore ensues called by the 
Ar?d» Ad dafa^ Mm Arafat (the pushing from Arafat) 
It may wefl be imagined that a huge camp three or four 
miles kmg and from one to two miles in breadth cannot 
pas® fhftiugh a comparatively narrow gorge witliout affrays 
occtsrruig^ and on some occasions as many as 200 lives 

DD 
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have been lost It is a truly remarkable scene mnumer 
able torches are lighted, twenty four being carried, by the 
grandees, soldiers hre their mu^ets martial bai^s play 
sky rockets are thrown mto the air and ^ the while the 
“ Hajj ' proceeds at a* quick pace in Ihe greater disorder 
amidst a deafening clamour, thiougR the Pass of jMazlnmam 
en route to Muzdalifa at which latter place each pilgnm picks 
up Several small pebbles, and repeats the sunset and everang 
prayers after his work is done for the night • 

The next morning or third day of the pilgrimage is the 
great day of days, ' distinguished in the East by several 
names The Turks call it Qurban Bayram (the sacrilicf 
of Bayram) to the Indians it is known as Baqr Id 
(the kine fete) while the Aiabs designate it indifferently 
‘IduJ Qurban (the feast of sacrifice) ‘Idul Azha 
(the feast of the forenoon) and ‘ Idu I Akbar (the great 
feast) — the last mtntioned being perhaps most eommonly 
m use The festival which embraces the slaughter of an 
inimal without S])ot or blemish is supposed to commemonte 
the sacrifice of Ishmael by Abrahim hence the name 
of Qurban (sacrifice) which it bears 

1 he pilgrim now proceeds to Mina and repairs at 
once in succession to three places indicated by a like 
number of pillars at each of wHich spots he takes one 
of the seven small stones brought from Muzdalzfa and 
having repeited a particular prayer ovc the same and 
blown upon it he throws it at a pillar When the largest is 
reached tht pilgrim exclaims as he casts the pebble In 
the name of Allah — Allah is almighty — I do this in hatred 
of the 1 lend and his shame This action is repeated till all 
the stones are used 1 his curious custom known as ‘famy 
(the throwing of the pebbles), is supposed to have its owgm 
in the circumst ince that once ui^on i time the devil, in the 
shape of in elderly bhaikh, appeared successively to Adam 

1 he Mnhammadin hold tint it was Ishmael not Isaac who was 
miriculousl) saved from thv death which the patriarch had mtehded to 
inflict upon his son 
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\brahain, and Ishmael but was dm en back by the simple 
process, inculcated by the^Angel Gabnd of throwing stones 
about t3<B sire qf a b^n, a mode of exorcism fital to the 
wiles of the enemy of mankind Th^ scene of these adven 
tures IS marked by pillars one of which bears the character 
istic a|%>eilation Shaitanul Kabir (the Great Sitan) 
Others incline to the view that \braham meeting the devil 
m thia place, and bung disturbed thereby in his devotions 
and tempted to disobedience in the contemplated sacrifice of 
his son was commanded by God to drive awa) the h lend 
with stones Th< Shaitanu 1 Kabir is a dvCarf buttress of 
rude masonry about eight feet high by ten and a half broad 
placed ag iinst i rough wall of stones at the Meccan entrancf 
to Mma As eich devotee strives to get as near to this 
jiillar as possible before casting i stone there at fights and 
quarrels are of Ireijuent occurrence ind many a broken 
limb or injured head betokens the pious /eal of the unhappy 
worshipper, whorfi no danger or difficulty can deter from 
carrying out to the lettei the injunctions of the Prophet 
Th|s dangerous ceremony finished the pilgrim jierforms 
the usual sacrifice of the Idul Azha (feast of the fore 
noon) This is perh ips the most revolting spectaele whieh 
em well be pictured thousands of animals ire slaughtered^ 
in the Devils Punch bowl the number being variously 
estimated it from 8o ooo to 200 cx)o the entrails are then 
east about the vati^y in every direction where they remain to 
rot and putrefy in the sun ( irrangements have recently been 
m ide I underst md for their bun il) the effluvium as may 
be supposed, passes im igination In the midst of this loath 
some scene may be beheld poor Hajis tollecting morstls of 
flesh with greedy avidity while negroes and Indians not 
infrequently employ themselves in cutting the meqt into 
slices and drying it for their travelling provision Sueh ire 
the horrors of the valley of Mma a spot so wonderful th it 
It IS safld occasionally to extend itself so as to prov idt room for 
the vptanes present at the ceremonies of which it is annually 
the scene while brthodox Muslims further assure us that vul 
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tures never carry off the sU(,ug^t«aa&^ $esh, 'wbxcb, indeed, they 
piously leave for the desti|u|:e l^t aeebtui pdgruns , not 
even a dy, to<^ will settle ppon food sanctified to the use of 
religion U nhappily the testimony of t{aveUer9 with 

the truth of these miracles which exist but in the uuagjiiatipn 
The votary now gets shaved and the nails {lared , ihe 
religious girb is then removed and the ' Hajj * is ended, 
the weary zealot being allowed a well earned rest at Mecca 
during the ensuing three da>s, known as “ Ayyamut Tash- 
riq (the day« of drying up / <? the Jilood of the sacrifice) 
Before, however, leaving Mecca the pilgrims shouldfonce 
more perform the circuit round the Kiba and throw 
seven stones at each of the sacred pillars The total numhi^ 
of stones thrown differs somewhat among the various sect! 
The Slufeis use fort> nine vi^ seven on the tenth day^ 
seven at each pillar (total twent} one) on the eleventh day 
and the same on the twelfth 7ul Hijja The Hanahs 
further throw twentj one stones on the thirteenth of the 
month thus r using the number to seventy The first seven 
pebbles miiAt be collected rt Mu/dilifa but the rest mSLy 
be taken from the Mma valley m my case, however, each 
stone should be waslu el s< ven times prior to its being thrown 
^nd there must be i total of //ot /css than seven for each 
pillir The Hanafis attempt to ipproach as near as pos 
siWe to the devil pilhr, while the Shafeis are allowed more 
latitude, provided they do not exceed a linut of five cubits 
Orelm iry pilgrims rem im u Mecca from ten to fifteen 
dnys after the completion of all the requisite ceremonial 
Some however, st ly for several months while others again 
dwell there for jeirs , but residence at the Holy City is not 
encouraged by Muhammadan authorities nominally on the 
ground that it tends to lessen the respect due to the House 
of (jrod , m re iliij , howev cr,»the difficulty of fojoumijcig for 
any lengthened period m i town so ill calculated to support 
a ] urge population is probably tlte true'eause of th<ibbjec 
tions fused against such a pious proceeding as remaining 
constantly in sight of the Holy of Holies. During the 
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pilgrim^ season iMiushed^hotiaes are geiiiftnilly hired 
for a few weeka, but the poorer classes live m free homes 
termed^ built by rich and pious votaries for 

the benefit of such of their fdlow eountrymen as cannot 
afford eidier to pay rent or to hiix rooms It not uncom 
monly havens, however that ifie purpose of the founder 
is defeated, owing to the circumstance that the occupiu: has 
to pay jhe mamgcr for the privilege of li\ ing rent free and 
the highest bidder is pretty sure to wm the day Some 
' Ribats are reserveeWbr the gentler sex The welfare of 
the various peoples who flock to them is further promoted 
by the presence of agents eharged with the dutj of pro 
tecting the interests of the respecti\e nations to which they 
belong There is also a hospital but the accommodation 
IS limited, and m spite of evtrj prcciution ^ehe condition 
of the poor is most mist rable Whe n they get ill scarce a 
soul cares to attend to the hapless wreti hes who cannot at 
times procure even that first necessary of life water Weak 
sick ill fed and houseless they drag on a miser ible existence 
in the streets till death puts an end to thf troubles which 
their fellow ere itures ire unable or unwilling to assuage 
A certain amount of time is ilso tonsuratd m eollecting 
mementos of the Hajj These are, for the most part,* 
pieces of wood off the tree called Pilu whith are well 
adapted for ckamjjg the teeth I if i kind of grass like 
a silk thread wliite black, and led intimon> for th( eye- 
lids , barley of the species oaten by thi Prophi t commonly 
grown in the valleys about Mecciand Madina and dates 
from the latter city When all these irrangements are 
completed, many of the pilgrims betake themselves to the 
Mosque of the Prophet at Madina. This act of piety calk tl 
Ziarat (visitation) is a practice of faith and tht? most 
eflectual way of di'awing nearito Allali through His mes 
senger Muhammad Though highly meritorious, it is none 
the less a voluntary undertaking the choice being left to 
the individual’s free will 

Pilgrims of the better class generally come by land 
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These pass the mt^val before tite ‘ Hajj pleasantl} 
enough living together m a statd'of freedom, aijd equality 
They kigep but few, if any servants and divide amoi^st 
themselves the varioul duties of daily hfe They are to be 
seen in scores reading the Quran smoking m pie streets 
or coffee-houses praying «r conversing m the mosque^ 
full pride of being near the holy shrine and in pleasutafte 
anticipation of adding to thtir names in due course the 
auspicious title of Haji j 

hew ot them except mendicants arrive without bringing 
some production of their respective countries for disposal} 
the profits on th< sale of which diminish to some extent; 
the heavy expenses of the journey to Mecca The Magh 
rabis for instance, bring their red bonnets and wooller 
do iks the European I urks shot s ind slippers hardware, 
and embroidered stufis sweetmeats amber timkets o' 
European manufacture, knit silk purses &c their kinsmen 
from Anatolia sell carpets silks and Angor i shawls the 
Persians deal in K ishmir shawls and I irge silk handker 
chiefs the Afghans barter tooth brushes m ide of the 
spongy boughs of a tree growing in Bokhara beads of t 
yellow soap stone and plain, coarse shawls manufactured 
*in their own country the Indian^ display the numerous 
productions of tht ir rich and extensive region the people 
of Yaman provide snakes for the Persian f^pes, sandals, ind 
numerous othei works in Uathcr while the Africans trade 
m various articles adapted to the wants of their nation 
The wares however are geneially sold by auction, owing 
to the impecuniosity of the owners who are as a rule 
compelled to accept prices much below the intnnaK: value 
of the article itself 

A vity considerable number of the pilgrims who 
annuill) visit Mecca trivcl%y sea to Jedda, whence the) 
betake themselves in comp inies to the City of Cities The 
condition of these poor wretches is beyond the pale ol 
description Sometimes is many as 600 or 700 miserable 
''leatuns are huddled together on board a single ship 
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widiout proper accommodation and with few or none of 
the decent arrai^mentil of l»fe> so that the condition of 
the vessel* a^lier a few days have elapsed, is iHthy and 
disgusting beyond description That women as well as 
men shou^ elect to witness such scenes as they arc com 
pelled to experience on this jeumey by sea to jedda is 
an additional proof of the strong hold vhich the religion 
of Islam has taken upon the millions who glory in 
undergoing discomforts and dangers the bare mention of 
which occasions a shudder of honor on the part of any one 
accustomed to the proprieties ind comforts of modern 
civilization Nor is the return home less distressing, for, 
added to the discomforts attendant on the voyage the 
votaries are frequently compelled to endure great suffering 
while waiting at the port for a vessel to take them away 
Many during this ptnod which is often protracted sell 
everything they possess in the v orld and when this is not 
sufficient to procure food they an turned into the streets 
to starve and perish ' 

The Indian Government has more than once taken the 
question of pilgrimage into consideration with the view of 
securing the comfort and "protecting the interests of Her 
Mijestys Indian subjeots during their lourney to and from 
Mecca It was originally cor tempi xted that a fee should 
be charged for the issue of i jjassport without which the 
Turkiiiih Government of 1880 intimated that pilgrims 
arriving at Jedda would be liible to be expelled from the 
Hedjar and that a deposit should be required to ensure 
a sufficient supply of money for the return journey but 
these ideas were abandoned and it wis determined to 
appoint a Muslim official at Bombay as " Protector of 
Pilgrims ' Quite recently it has been thought evpedient to 
allow Mf Cook the great mttepremur to conduct the 
votaries tp their destination But how this is to be done, 
and what measures will be necessary to jjrotect the guide 
from outbreaks of fanaticism on the road, must be shown 
by future experience 
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It IS tlifficult to state aceuratdly the j^cise number oi 
pilgrims who anmially repair to Mecca, bat perhaps 40,00c 
to 60,006 may be taken as a fair average *' Of these about 
one half journey by s6a m the followiiig proportions ^ 


Indians 


8,500 

Turks 1 gyptnns and S}rifin*5 


8 006 

Mahys 


7 000 

PcnslTHS 



M 


1,700 

Sotuhnis and VTamauis 


1,300 


•a 

29 900^ 


It will bt seen that the Indian and Turkish “Hajis 
are the most numerous while the Malajs come next m im 
portince I he list iremostly Dutch subjects from Java, who 
art encouraged by thtir rulers to \isit the holy places in 
Anbn on the t, round that “the experience gained on the 
journ< y as to the tj rinny and extortion of the Musulman 
Govrrnimnt m the Hedja/ ttnds to increase m a ‘Haji 
ihi St nse of the advantage he enjoys it home and dissi 
piles many of the illusions with regard to the temporal 
power of Muhammadanism 

Mr Illunt taking the year ib8o as hr bisis, estimates 


: number of [iilgrims as follows — 


Sea. 

Lnnl 

Olloiiun <»ubjtcts including pilgrims from 
i>jii ind IiTn but not from I'gyiit or 



\i ibu 1 r )pcr 

S 500 

I 000 

I gjptians 

' 5,000 

t 0 QO 

Mnghi il)is 

69OO6 


\rabb from V naan 

3 OOP 


, Ounn and Hadramaut 

3 000 


, Nijd 


5 000 

lledjv 


22^000 

Ncpocs lioy Soudan 



/an/ibar i 

I9000 


AlaJabaiib fioi \ ( ape of Good Hope 

ISO 

[ 

f etsianb |p 

65O00 

1 a $60 

Britibh Indians 

iS>oop 

MalT)b 

12000 

r 

Chme*-c 

100 



8 r, 7 S« 

3 *, 500 

Total 

93 , as® 
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A more recent return which has just reached me gives 
the 1S85 111 the former column at 17 303 earned 

on 36 Vessels of these pilgrims Java supphed 6 799 , India, 
6,577 , ^enwa, 713 , Arabn, 1627 , Bokb^, 1 161 , lurkey, 
397 jiiiAf^hamstan 18) and China ii It is probable that 
Mr Blunt s totals much exceed the truth 

Such IS the pilgrimage to Mecca, with its quaint cere 
moni^^ Its fatiguing devotions and its trying hardships 
It forms a remarkable chapter in the history of the worUl 
for it teaches the 4 «sson that whether the doctrine of 
Muhammad be tlie religion of a fdse messenger from on 
high, as some contend or thi divmelj inspired faith 
delivered by tht Almightj to His true ipostlc the Prophet 
of Arabia, as is the belief of the Muslim world it is at anj 
rate a creed which has taken a deep root m the minds of 
its devotees W hen indeed we find that the wealthiest 
and the noblest abandon all the luxuries of life to undergo 
the toil, the troubles the dangers of a journey to tite Holj 
Cities of Aiabia is it not a sinking testimony to the power 
of the teachings of the Quran tt lling forth throughout the 
k ngtb and breadth of tlu inhabitable world the faitli which 
many millions feel m its doctrines ? M ay not such earnest 
ness such zeal, md jt must bi added such piety, shai^e 
the weak hearted devotion of modem Christendom ^ 
Humiliating, inched as is the conk ssion it must be avowed 
that the simph trust and confidence of tht Muslims m then 
God proclaims m unmistakable lang^ugt that the devotee 
of the West, as regards fervour of expression if not htmesty 
of purpose, must give place to the worshipper in the Last 
Does not the prayer of each votary m the Mosqut of Mecca 
when implonng the aid and seeking to avert the wrath of 
the Creator in whom the pilgrim is taught to beliej e st cm 
to bid the tndiHerent people of Christian Furope follow 
the example of zeal which the Muhammadan worshippers 
affprd^ A N \Voil\ston 
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THE ENGLISH CONNLCIION WITH 
SUMATRA 

1 m I&lincl ot Sumitra is of mtcrc‘»i is one of the first 
pi ic« s with which the Eist Indii Company entered into 
commtrcial relitions It must ha\e been known md 
celebrateil ior its spices and gokl it in e\trcmely remote 
a^( , md It IS not improb iMe th it somt of its products 
found thi ir wiy into I f,>pt as earl^ ns tht dnys of Jacob 
through the Um u htish mi rch intmen who c irned thither 
spicery ind balm Notwithstanding thi situation of this 
islnid in the direct track from Indii to the Spice Islands 
and China itseims to hive be<n unknown to the (iieek 
ind Roman geographers ilthough soon ifter the beginning 
of the Portuguc se toyages it was generilly assumed to be 
the Fajirobane ol the ancu nts 

Diodorus Siculus gufs in aeeomt of the travels of 
Jambulus who \isittd and lemiimd seven years in a 
stran^i islind supposed by soim to hu bten biimatri 
on lening which hi wmt to India Ihe date of the 
journt ) ol J iinbulus is uneertam S unt Ambrose mentions 
the triads of Ihebaus wlio passed over from Indi i to tht 
Isli r iprobint One of th« \iabian travellers of the ninth 
cintiuy tht iccount of whose voyii^is was translated by 
kenaudot speiks of a largt island called Ramni, which 
maybe ■>afely idf ntihed with Suniitri I drisi writing in 
the mitldlt of tin tweltth c< ntifry tltscnhcs the same island 


lliis oridc IS ch cfl> biscd m ihost. records in the India Oflne 
lie known s the Loo^c 1 qius and which Mr Danircrs in hib 
I 111 Mpatity IS superintendent of Kecords has been for home tune 
cngJckd in tins if)in^ ^ 
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by the name of A 1 Ramt Marco Polo speaks of it as 
Java NJraor Fi^an Odom about 1523, visited the island 
and (jailed, on^ part of it Sumottra Nicolo < 3 e Conti 
of Venice, who returned from his •Oriental travels about 
1444 seems to have been the first to give an account of 
this island under the name <>f Sumatra which he also 
says, was called by the ancients Taprobana In a history 
by Antonio Pigafetta the companion of Ferdinando de 
Magaglianes of that navigators famous voyage round the 
world in the yeirs 5!ji9~22 the island of Sumatra is also 
referred to but, previously to this the expeditions of the 
Portuguese had rendered it well known and in a letter 
from Lmanucl King of Portugal to Pope Leo X , dated 
in 1513 he speiks of the discovery of Zumatra by his 
subjects 

Ihe first rcgulir expedition sent to Sumatra by the 
Portuguese consisted of a fleet of tour ships under the 
command of Diogo Lopez Sequeira which sailed from 
Lisbon on April 8 1 50S \ second fleet was sent out in 

the year 1510 under Diogo Mender to esliblish the 
Portuguese interests at Malacca but Alfonso dAlbu 
querque the governor of their aff urs in Indi 1 detained the 
squadron on the coast of Mai ibar until he could accomp my 
It On May 2 1511 he ^et sail from Cochin with nineteen 
ships and 1400 jnen He conquered Malacca, and estab 
lished i settlement there m the name of his roj al master 

In 1521 th( Governor tf \chm revolted igamst the 
king who reigned o\ er the northern p irt of the island ind 
established an independent kingdom From this time 
Achm began to increase in trade and importance md 
between it and the Portuguese settlement at Malacca a 
keen rivalry ensued Attacks wt re made on the Portugues* 
by the kings of Achin almost every year down to 1641 
when the Dutch sent a powerful force and not only 
drove the Portuguese out of Malacca but destroyed their 
influence in the Archipelago 1 he Dutch first arrived at 
Achin m 1600, but were not well received, owing to the ill 
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offices of the Portuguese, or perhaps rather to the jealousy 
of the natives “ind their prejudice against foreigners 

bumafa vras one of the places with i^hich the East 
India Company traded m the early years of its existence 
In T599 the adventurers in their m^^monal to the ^een 
and Privy Council included the rich and goulden island 
of Sumatra ' as one of the countries with which they might 
tr«lc because they ‘ arc not subjtcte to the Kingc. of 
Spayne and Portugal The Right Honourable Foulke 
Grevil in his report to the Secretary of State, wrote on 
this point — 

1he ilandot uinatri orTaprobuna, is jiosscssod bynuuiy kynges 
enemies to tlic 1 ortiig il the chu f is the kin^t of Dachem who besieged 
them m Malaota and with liis qvihes stop^icd the passage ol victuals and 
trifficke from China, Japan and Molucco, till by a mayne flectc the 
roast was cleaied The kinge of Siiaigne in icaiid of the inipoitani.e o< 
this pass^e hath often lesolvetl to eompiere Sum itia but yet nothmgc 
is done I he Km,,es of Ac hey n and Toi are in lyke soite enemies to the 
lortugalb ' 

The first Fnglish Ikct that made its appeirance m this 
part of th( world arrived at Achin iti June, 1602 under tlie 
command of Sir J imes I ancasttr who w is received by the 
king with much ceremony and n spect A letter from the 
<Jueen of P nghnd was conveyed to the Court with great 
pomp and bir James Lancastcj*, after delivering a rich 
present on behJf of the East India Company, declared 
that the purjiose of his coming was to establish peace and 
amity between the Queen of Engl ind and the King of 
Achm Among the presents sent in return to the queen 
was a valuable ruby nng Two nobles were appointed 
to settle with bir Jame^ the terms of a commercial 
treaty which was drawn up and duly executed Under 
this tieajv the privileges of trade import and export, were 
granted to the I nglish merchants free of all duties i*ef- 
mission was also given to establish a factory, and the fafctor 
and his servants, in their own private concerns, Were 6nly 
to conform to the laws of England Th«re exist no 
records of the extent to which the East India Comixmy 
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traded with Siffiiatfa ad this* it appears that as 

early as“*l605. eert^in wKsel^ sailing from Achw touched 
at Ptoamatt In 160S proposals were qjade 

for Ikciofy at*^ t*riaman, AMth the^view o^ ejctehding jhe 
pe^rp^ trade t and m the Company s eighth voyage, under- 
taken "ttt I, thur fleet went to Pnaman to fill yp with 

" Cfe dlie death of the King of Achin with whom Sir J 
Lancaster had made his treaty, Iskander Muda, his sac 
cessor, showed much friendship to the Hollanders in the 
ead/ part of his reign but on the 'irnval dT Captain Best 
in 1614, with a letter md presents from King James I, , 
the lang signed a new treaty by which the English were, 
for the first time, permitted to build a factory of durable 
materials at Tekoo, on payment of 7 per cent on the 
imports and exports Notwithstanding the privileges and 
concessions thus obtained, it was not until the year 1615 
that factories were established at Achin, Tekoo and 
Pnaman In the same year also the ship Attefidant was 
sent to Jambi on the east side of Sumatra hitherto not 
di^overed by any Christiins In a review of the Com- 
pany s trade at their several factories the Council writing 
from Bantam on January 19 i6i8, remarked that Sumatra 
and' the two factories at Achm and Tekoo did vend great 
store of Cambaya and Masulipatam commodities to good 
profit, and did yield, besides pepper, the best gold, camphor, 
sulphur, wax and benjamin I he mischief is they re 
the king is a tyrant inconstant and covetous, md 

o 0 icers corrupt The license for trade at Tekoo had 
benh withdrawn by the king with the view of bringing the 
'tua^ of strangers to Achin in consequence of which the 
vc$^§el Gift, from Achin to Bantam stopped on her way it 
Tekoo. She brought away the English merchants and 
the fasttory^was dissolved 

In :i|6i8 Richard ^^estby, a Cape merchant at Jambi 
was mvxted by the Dutch to supper, and murdered by them 
at their ownliouse Owing to the opposition of the Dutch, 
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the English trade appeared not to flourish here for m the 
following year two vessels were despaired “ to nhw estab 
lish botlKWith men and means the almost di^yed factories 
of Jambt Patani Siam^ Succadana,'* &c The Dutch now 
c xerted every means in their power to rum the trade of the 
English At Achm they offered double prices for pepper 
in order to engross the wliole trade in that artide In 
October, 1619 the Company s ships under the eomfliand 
of Captain Borner which had taken in pepper at l^oo, 
were attacked ne ir that port by a Dutch fleet of six sail 
ind after i severe action in which Captain Bonner»was 
killed, his ship, the Dragon was sunk and the other three 
vessels were compelled to surrender The Dutch also 
made attempts to overthrow the Company s trade at Jambi 
whilst at Pnaman trade had to be carried on by English 
men in stealth and it was even dingerous to go ashore 
In 1621 the Council at Jambi deprecated sending goods 
to Indrighiri — where there wts a fictory — whilst means 
were wanting there to buy pepptr Thej also deferred 
sending to P il imbang on the gro-md that we h ive too 
many unprofitable factories alread) ind therefore desire no 
more but rather to have th( m dissoh ed In the following 
vear the fictorj at Indraghiri was burnt whereupon the 
chief of th( factory was withdrawn At this juncture the 
king of A.chm offered the Companj s factors trade at 
Tekoo again if thej would pa) well for it, and m 1622 
ships wort sent there 

Id 1 62 <5 the Dutch again strove to obtain an exclusive 
trade in Sumatra, and they took an active p irt in the wars 
between the Kings of A.chin and J xmbi against which the 
English factors could only protest In the following year 
the Court of Directors had under serious consideration 
whether they should not dissolve tlw Presidency and 
Council at Bintam and settle four or five able men at 


Jambi the chief place for pepper while Achm, Tekoo 
iiid Pnaman might be visited by ships from Surat without 
keeping an) settled factories at those places Owing to 
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the cdntinued opposition of the Dutch the Compan) i> 
officers were with difficulty able to retain their factory at 
Jambi, ^incl s}piiJar\bffiAiltics were also experienced with 
r^ard to the Comfanys factories at Macassar m the 
Celebes ?md Japarrif m Java 

In 1649-.50, on ah invitation from the Governor of 
Padang, the President at Bantabi sent one of the Company s 
ships to that port and to Indrapura on a vo)sige of expen 
ment and this circumstance marks the first trade and 
settlement of the English at those stations Tht expcri 
men^ succeeded beySnd expectation so fir^ obtaining a 
cargo of pepper w is concerned but on the vessel leaving 
Indrapura she was seized by two large Dutch ships which 
had been desp itched for the puqiose by the Dutch General 
at Batavia 1 or the nest few yeais no incident of impor 
tance occurred I he only T nglish settlement on the island 
appeals to have been at Jambi ind the trade passed chiefly 
into the hands of the Dutch 

In 1667-6S orders were given for reestablishing the 
factories subordinate to burat of which Achin was one and 
the 7 ant frigate was sent out with instructions to re open 
the tr ide with Sum itra particularly it Priaman ind T. ekoo 
The frigate called at Manjuta ind Sillebir but was unable 
to converse with the* natives for want of interpreters 
Under date October 26 p668 the Court of Directors st nt 
out instructions f ir carrying into effect the project of cstab 
lishing i factory at \chin with a view to increising their 
pepper investments Ihe Presidency of Surat thereupon 
deputed Mr Matthew Gray one of their number, to 
negotiate a treaty \\ ith the queen on the principle that if 
a preference should be given to the I nglish trade it 
Achin, TeJeoo, and Pnaman the Company would afford 
assistance in protecting Achin against the depreilations of 
the Orankayes, or superiors of districts He was, however 
requested to withdraw as the Dutch were ilmost sole 
masters of all tlie ports anM trade of the island 

In 1680-81 the factory at Jambi was ordered to be 
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dissolved , and in 1^84 an ano^dnent^ designed for the 
recovery by fcarce of the foctorjT at was ordered to 

proceed inst^d m Achin, and Hessi^ O^^d 91MI Cawley 
^eie wtdi it b^ the Madras m 

embassy to the ^ueen, with instructitMis 
possihli^ one of the Portuguese forts at the momli,'^ the 
Achift fiver, 'With the view of establishing an ageat^b|(|rje 
Once the fort had been sufficiently strengthened, it-.'Jjas 
hoped that a town like Madras would arise und^t 
protection The proposal was peremptorily rejected by 
the queen, and Messrs Ord and Cawley accept^ aa 
invitation from the chiefs of Bencoolen to build a fortified 
warehouse on ground allotted to them at that place. This 
situation not proving advantageous they removed the site two 
or three miles and erected a new factory which was cal|ed 
hort Marlborough In 1685-86 a fictory wis established 
at Prtaman, and this, together with the factory at Achm, was 
made^bordinate to the Presidency of Fort St Geoige 
In 1687-88 the Court of Directors ordered that York 
Port (Fort Marlborough) should be strengthened with a 
view to its becoming the pnncipal port for the exportation 
of pepper The trade here soon began to increase, but at 
Indrapuralt was still much obstructed by the Dutch In 
1692-90 affairs at Bencoolen appear to have fallcai tnto a 
state of confusion, owing to dissensions between the agent 
and his council The settlement had bfeen involved in 1 
war with the natives which had exhausted the stQ(^ ajt. the 
disposal of the agency and as a consequence the Dutch 
engrossed the pepper trade In 1694 the of 

Directors ordered that a free trade should be pefimi^^ at 
Bencoolen, on payment of the Company s estab}iab’i^:j^fi^ 
On August 15, 1695 articles of agreement s^ed 
by the Raja of Silkbir for a continuance of the JE^ghsh 
settlement at that place, and the Company were jg^^ed an 
area of two miles of ground or the ranffipi of n* shott 
from a pieoe of ordnance next about and roiuvl <owne 
for their propfer use and possession * 
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About this time there arose a sort of revolution m the 
country the peopl^ being dissatisfied with the government 
of the emperor, who seems to have turned round and 
favouVed the Dutch rather than tl^ English whilst some 
of the principal men of the country threw in their lot with 
the latter An agreement ^wat. accordingly drawn up 
between Sultan Guillamott and Raja Addill for the joint 
government of ^he country from Manduta to Cattowne 
and they transferred the government of the whole country 
to the King of England and the Last^ India Company in 
consideration of the protection ind security they would 
receive from their power This igreement was dated 
Tryamong bactory, September 16 1695 After this the 
country appears to have settled down for a time at least 
into a peaceable condition 

By a letter of February 20 1696 the Court ordered 
that the station of York Fort and its dependencies should 
be placed entirely under the control of Fort St George 
Encouragement was to be given to the Chinese by every 
possible means to trade at this settlement and m the 
following yeir the pi in of permitting free planters to 
settle 111 the colony under certain regulations was adopted 
Amongst the expedients for r using a revenue a duty of 
one penny per pound was to be levied on pepper bought 
under the Comp my s licenses by private merchants and 
stringent measures were to be t iken for preventing 
Europe in interlopers from obtaining cargoes of pepper 

In 1699 the Court of Directors ordered the agency at 
Bincoolen, and the other settlements on the coast of 
Sumatra to re occupy all the stations which had been 
reUnquished and to exclude the servants and trade of the 
new English East India Company Though the settlement 
of Yorl Fort had not afforded pepper or rather produce 
sufficient to defray one half of the charges the Court 
determined to maintain it and for this puqiose suggested 
to the agent a scheme of granting i small .diowance to the 
principal chiefs in the districts furnishing pepper, and the 
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honorary rank of Members of which it was ex 

pected would induce them to makn^^rtlons to collect a 
more regukif and ample supply *When I-ondOnaad 
English, feast India Companies united die settlemente on 
the Island of Sumatra were York hort, &enooo^en«, Tndra- 
pura, Tryamong and SiUebar The fictory at>B^coQlen 
was then made independent of Fort St George 

In 1705 a vast mcrexise was reported m the p^^per 
plantations and it was considered that the west coast^^imdd 
become a flourishing settlement The Presidency W5i% 
however, m great want of supplies The Council at^Fort 
St George complained about this time of the strange 
management of affairs at York Fort This may possibly 
have been due to the fact that being without remittances 
from home the President had been obliged to draw houvily 
upon Fort St George A great difficulty was also ex- 
perienced in keeping the natives at peace amongst them 
selves, and on this the prosperity of the settlement 
obviously depended It appears that in consequence of 
the great expenditure incurred m Sumatra chiefly on 
fortifications the Court ordered that economies should be 
introduced To these orders the Council at York Fort 
yielded under protest but they declined to reduce the 
number of their soldiers not being willing as they said, to 
have their throats cut They evpressed an opinion that 
llantall would always be an expense atfd that, if it were 
desired ^ retain an) second factory on the island Manjuta 
would be the best situated for the purpose Saldatt, 
Cattowne Sillebar and Seloonah had already been with 
drawn, but this ciused so many complaints on the pmtof 
the natives th it a re settlement was made at Sitiel^r 
m 1 707 ^ 

In the following year (170b) the chiefs in the north of 
the island assembled together with the view of driving the 
English out of Bantall Late m the year the fnttory had 
been involved in a war between ^Raja Macopta and Sultan 
Gwllamott in which the Council supported the former In 
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1710 the Couistil at Voric Fort reported that the Dutch 
had, of l^te^ «]idt(|tnOusty promoted cottoa eultivacfon m 
and* had brought weavers to setflr at Padang 
whe^ th^ esttibltshed a sort of q^anufactory They also 
resettiM * hear Bantill On September 5 lyio 
tm alffeement was entered in|o between the President and 
Qotmed at Bantall on behalf of the East India Company 
arid th<S Sultaa Guillamott and all the Mandarins and 
Proatms of Minjuta Sillagun Trtdickett Bantall frya 
tnodg Ipput, 5 Lc for the government of the country and 
tho regulation of the pepper tr ide 

In February 1711 the country was reported to be 
generally more settled but there existed grave suspicions 
against Rija Macoota who was believed to be mtnguing 
With* the Dutch In the following month both York Fort 
arid Bantall became involved m troubles with the natives 
By February 1712 York Fort had become more quiet but 
the affairs at Bantall grew more desperate every day in 
consequence of the action of the Dutch among the natives 
whose only object was to turn the F nglish out of the island 
The indiscreet action of the Company s servants towards 
the natives had also made them ill disposed towards the 
Fnglish In October 1712 the country was again reported 
quiet In February following the affairs at Bantall were 
stated to be in a flourishing condition Moco MOco h id 
by this time been added to the Comp my s possessions 
In a letter of May 15 1714 the Council atVork Fort 
gave a description of an expedition to Bantall, m the 
preceding Decembir in order to establish tht power of 
Sultan Guillapiott against a rebellion headed by his son 
ih A fareaty made with the former the igreement of 1695 
was conhrmed and a promise gpven on behalf of the Sultan 
and hjs Rajas that each family in their respective towns 
Within theif territories should yearly plant 3000 pepper 
trees*, ' that the Company s servants should be provided 
with fodd^nd necessaries at reasonable prices, that the 
Company should be allowed to make settlemerita at Moco 
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Moco and Manjuta and that the Company should take the 
guardianship of the country upon them^lves This cove 
nant also contained stipulations as to the price to be paid 
for pepper>and the rate .at which certain Indian cloth ^should 
be received in payment for the same The Company s 
forces soon defeated the rebels and established peaces and 
one effect of this agreement was that the Pangaran of 
Manna whose countr)' used to product nruch pepper (or 
the Dutch proceeded to York Fort to offer his services 
and his supply of pepper to the English 

In a letter dated May 15 1714 it is stated that* the 
onlj settlements then on the coast were at Bencoolen 
Sillebar Bantall Ippue md Moco Moco At Tryamong 
Seloonah and probaloly at other places some Buggeese* 
■were retained to give notice when pepper was obtainable 
there In June 1716 Governor Collett was removed from 
York Tort to Fort St George ind was succeeded by Mr 
Shylling then second in Council as provisional Deputy 
Governor He immcdiitely commenced a system of 
corrupt practices especially m connection with building 
operations at the fort, and a persecution of those officials 
who endeavoured to act honestly and do their duty On 
the arrival of Mr Farmer as Governor on October 20 
1716 Mr Shillings defalcations were discovered he was 
accordingly suspended and his effects seized to make good 
his deficiencu s One of the 1 1st acts of Mr Shylling before 
his deposition seems to have been the setting aside of 
Sultan Guillamott in favour of mother claimant , in con 
sequence of tins the country was thrown into a disturbed 
St ite and the Company s possessions were only with great 
difficulty preserved Not long after — th it is about the end 
of 171S 01 the beginning of 1719 — Mr Thomas Cook was 
sent from Madras as Supervisor, he seized Gov^nor 

Non called the BObI!, inhabitants of the northern part of Celebes 
and known also as Macassar men They^itre the best native troops m the 
sen ICC of the Dutch and the great earners of the ^rcltipdago*— Ed 
A Q h 
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Farmer and Mr James Morns 1 factor at Bencoolen and 
sent them off pns^ners^ to Madras Almost immediate!) 
after this a Msmg of the liatives took plac^ and the 
Com^pany's servant:^ were expelled iron\ Bencoolen They 
were {smutted shortly afterwards to return 

In I *fzi the principal heac^ men of Bencoolen forwarded 
an address to the Directors of the East India Company 
whe^n they expressed regret at the decline of the pepper 
trade, and eng^ed to plant 1,000 pepper trees for every 
house m their kingjlom under a penalty of 15 dollars each 
in case of non fulfilment of this obligation In 1724 the 
Company s forces conquered the Pangaran Jantinellys 
country For some )ears and under successive deputy 
governors there seems to have been peace and 1 
general increase m the prosperity of the island and of the 
Company s affairs Pepper arrived in plenty and the 
Company s officers encouraged the cultivation of coffee 
In 1741 a new settlement was established on the island of 
Pooloo Penang In 1 742 Sumatra was visited by a sevei e 
famine and in 1748 an epidemic of smallpox pre\ ailed 
both of which events seriously affected the Company s 
trade and the supply of p^-pper available for export 

In 1751 the Dutch appear to ha\ e advanced pretensions 
to the exclusive right to tride m certain parts on the 
northern coast of Sumatri where they had neither settle 
ments nor any contracts with the natives In June of th it 
year the Sultan of Mining Cabow despatched in embassy 
to Moco Moco to request the English to settle at Priaman 
and m September following in response to an mutation 
from the natives Mr Saul was sent from I ort Marlborough 
to Natal and took possession of that place m the name of 
the East India ( ompany The Dutch however attempted 
to drive higa away and it became necessary to send a force 
to support his pretensions The Dutch Governor of 
BataVia sent a formal pi^test to Fort Marlborough against 
the occupation of Natal by the English Company claiming 
it as part of the territory belonging to the Netherlands 
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Company Probably acting In C9^cert with the Dutch, 
the Achinese prepar'd to drive Bi^ghsh out of the 
northern p^of the island Additional tfdtpaXvere then 
sent for the protection ef the Company's interests Ui those 
parts In the early months of 1 753 one of the Company s 
ships, on Its way from Nati* to I ort Marlborough, tnhs 
stopped by a Dutch cruiser, ind carried into Padang, Where 
she was searched before bung permitted to proceed Thil 
outrage called forth a protest addressed to the GOvetnor 
and Council at Batavia accompanied by an intimaticm thi^^ 
whilst the East India Company would not interfere At p%c^^ 
in the actual possession of the Netherlands Government; 
they would not surrender their just rights to settle at inde 
pendent places where no m irks of such property existed 

In the last named year Messrs John Walsh and Johh 
Pybus were appointed Supervisors to overhaul all the Cbm 
pany s affaurs on the coast of Sumatra On arrival at Fort 
Marlborough they found a general state of confusion in all 
branches of business and with a \iew to increasing the 
local revenues they est iblished a duty of 5 per cent on all 
imports at Fort Marlborough and its dependencies except 
on piece goods and opium manifested at Port St Geoige^ 
and on European commodities sent out by the Company 
Writing in April 1 754 the Supervisors gave an account of 
the state of the Company s several residencies at Moco 
Moco (including Bantall and Ippue) Cattowne Lay^ Marl- 
borough Sillebar Tallo Manna Cawoar Croce and Natsd 
The last named settlement they considered a failure as 
no pepper was grown m its neighbourhood By January 
1755 however this settlement had absorbed most of 
the trade on that coast in consequence of which the 
Dutch found it necessary to withdraw in whole or in j^art, 
from tiieir neighbouring settlements at PrianK*rig^ 
Baroos. 

About this time a system o^ annual surveys* of the 
pepper plantations was introduced at each settlement, which 
led to a considerable increase m the production of pepper , 
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and tn prdef furtfitr to increase tlie plantations, inducements 
were ^ut to the hill^ tribes, to come down to the {dams 

to planj: .^per Thje Dutch now appear to hive a@iin 
intef^te^ >it^Achm,ese in their behalf and inAprU, 1755 
a cfvnbhied attempt made to drive the English out of 
Natfd ,, bbt it was frustrate^ and the enemy defeated 
A/ter this as it seemed that the Dutch wished to make 
themselt^k^. makers of the bay at I appinooly— -a place 
abbut forty leagues from NatU— itwas thought desirable 
to forestall them lyid 1 deputation was sent to treat with 
the fSnefs of that place , but they declined tf> enter into any 
agreement or to allow the English flag to be hoisted It 
tumed out however that the Dutch h id alre idy tried the 
same thing themseh es but equally without success After 
this the Dutch sent small vessels md pi iced blocks of 
wood with their company s irms fixed on them on all the 
islands about the coast and among the rest on Pooloo 
Samong, an islind within sight of Natal and under the 
government of that place 

In December 1755 some Dutch ships Jiy off Natal 
and men were sent ashore to stir up the people against the 
English Reinforcements of men and stores were theie 
upon sent from F ort Marlborough, and orders were given 
to establish a settlement at Tappanooly The Dutch at 
once warned off the English but their threats were dis 
regarded, as tht former had no prioi claims there We 
did not remain in possession very long for m April, 1757, 
the Connell at Fort St George give orders withdrawing 
bodi the settlements at Natal and lappanooly but stating 
that Company s title to the territory was to be reserved 
by distinctive marks 

Tovyards the end of 1737 the country round Fort 
Marlboitiugh was in a very unsettled state and apprehen 
sions Were expressed for the safety of the place Strong 
measures were adopted .and the rebellion was put down 
early 111 1758 The cause of these troubles was attributed 
by the Council to the weakened state of the Company s 
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stations as regarded both military and stores In 1 7^)9 in 
const quence of the persistent oppositioa of the Dutch to 
the Compan) s undertakings, the Councii at Port Marl- 
borough determined to^appoint an agent at Batavia to give 
them notice ol any extraordinary ev ent, and to communi- 
cate It if necessary to the , commander of His Majesty s 
squadron and to the Company s other settlements Mr 
John Herbert was the first agent so appointed 

In beptember 1759 the Residency of Fort Marlborough 
was thrown into a state of consternation by a report that 
the P rench intended to make an attack on the Company’s 
settlements 111 Sumatra, and steps were hurriedly taken to 
strengthen ill the axailable defences In December fol 
lowing the Resident at Manni informed the Council at 
r ort M irlborough that the inhabitants of Padang Goocht 
were shortly to assemble at Manna in order to enter mto 
contracts with the Company for the suppU of pepper 
About this time ilso the first attempts were made to mtro 
duce the cultiiation of indigo at Fort Marlborough by 
means of seed imported from Bengal but there is every 
reason to suppose that this experiment was unsuccessful 
The Achinese at the supposed instigition of the Dutch 
igain attacked Tappanooly ind the English were obliged 
to retire and fall back upon their factory pending the arnv il 
ol reinforcements After this our troubles be gan to accu 
mulati and in 1 ebrmry 1760 two large French ships of 
war appeared oft N it il On receipt of this news the 
Counril at Fort Marlborough immediately sent off the 
greater part of their specie to Bata\ la for safety and the 
fortifications were put m order and strengthened On 
March 5th, news arrived that Natal had been taken by the 
enemy and th it one of their ships had proceeded to attack 
Tappanooly which pi ice was also soon taken^ as well as 
other settlements belonging to the Company in Sumatra 
The Malay chiefs at N atal retired with their people to the 
neighbouring woods and sent to I ort Marlborough for 
aid On March 28th, a large English vessel, the Denham 
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"inu ed at Fort Marlborougjh from Bengal she was speedily 
unloaded and iabcm.t noon on the 30th the enemy s fleet 
hove m sight •A portion of the crew of the t)cnlmm were 
1 mdedto aid in the defence of the place and the captain of 
that vessel was ordered to scuttle or burn her if necessary 
to prevent her from falling mip the enemy s hands She 
was accordingly run ashore and burned About one o clock 
on ^nl 1st thh hrench Aessels began to attack the fort 
The Malays being found useless through fear it w^s 
decided to letire ^and accordingly it 8 o clock in the 
evening a retreat was made to a village Inland and the 
Company s cash papers &c were also carried there The 
Millays instead of following began to plunder the fort 
immediately the English had left Soon after we evacuated 
the place the French occupied it with a force of 500 men 
h inding it impossible to remain at the village owing to 
want of provisions or to move furthc r away an ofheer w is 
sent to the Fiench with a flag of truce and after a brief 
negotiation the garrison submitted as pi isoners of war to 
Count d F staing thi commander of the I rench troops 
On June 5th a consultation w is held by permission of Count 
dEstaing at which it wps decided to offer the sum of 
200 000 dollars for the ransom of all the Comply s settle 
ments in Sumatra and hostages were appointed to be 
exchanged by the trench for prisoners tal en from them m 
India These as well as the Ransom Bill subsequently 
fell into the hands of Commodore Mitchqll Before lea\- 
ingy the French blew up 1 ort Marlborough The British 
settlements were shortly afterwards re established being 
secured to this country by the I reaty of Pans of ’763 
The constant distress from want of ricc led to attempts 
being made to grow paddy m the neighbourhood of Port 
Marlboroug|i 1 his Residency, which had hitherto been 
subordinate to Fort St George, was now formed into an 
independent Presidency ^ In 1762 1764 and again m 
1772 embassies were sei^t to Achin with a view to the 
establishment of a settlement there, but, as on former 
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occasions the attempt )vas unsncc^ssCutf Ih 1 769 the East 
India Company entered intd an with Jetreiqtah 

Baker to^plant a colony of German Protestsmt^ in. Sumatra, 
for the improvement and cultivation of the land. Th§^ 
appear to have arrived m September 1770, to the^ number 
of thirty eight including mi n women and children* Mr 
Baker received advances from the Company to aasiat in 
establishing them m the country but ht^ seems to bfive 
managed affairs very badly The emigrants soon bcscame 
dissatisfied and the experiment turned out a failure 

In 1772 letters were received at Port Marlbdfopgh 
from the Sultan of Manangeabow Raja Sanuiuang, and 
Raja Ender Bangsaroan complaining of the injustice' of 
the Dutch towards them and offering to illow the English 
to settle at Acclaccon and Priaman if they would help to 
drive out the Dutch This offer was however dedmed 
on the ground that the English and Dutch Companies 
were on friendly terms Messengers were also st nt from 
Passaemmam to the Resident at Natal stating that the 
natives had expelled the Dutch and requesting assistance 
from the English 

On May 12, 1773 Major Mussendeu Johnston, the 
officer coid'manding the Company s troops at Fort Marl 
borough, addressed a letter to the Court of Directcw's d^ed 
from Mnrlbro Village, for I ort there is not the least 
vestige of, bringing to notice the entirely defenceless con 
ditioii of that settlement and complaining of the wapt of 
courtesy on the part of the avil servants in Sumatra 
towards the military officers He also remarked that the 
island was capable of being made a most valuable p^per 
garden and might soon be put m a condition to supply 
only itself but the other Indian settlements, With 
and sugar 

Under date Apnl 1775, the Council at F<Wt Marl 
borough advised the Court of a remarkable decline; m the 
Netherlands Company’s affairs on that coast had 

relinquished their ancient settlement of Baroos, also those 
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of Ayer Bungfey and Pa.summah, and they appeared to 
be about< 1,0 leave Fadapgf> as they had withdrawn several 
of their servants and reduced the pay of th^se that 
remained In 178$, ^the Court of S>ircctors appointed a 
select comthittec to examine into and to remedy tlie mis 
management that had hitherto prc\ ailed m the admmistra 
tiott of their affairs m the settlements of Sumatra This 
commjLtee* stated^that they had raised the price of ptppcr 
from two dollars to three dollars per cwt h id instituted a 
mode of determining suits amongst the natives, and had 
effected a general reduction of expenses and modification 
of government at the out st itions 

On the outbreak of hostilities between Lngland and 
Hollind in 1781 the Court gue positive instructions to 
1 ort Marlborough to sei/i every Dutch settlement or vessel 
that might fall within their power C)n August 6th a com 
mission w IS accordingly issued to Messrs H Botham and 
J Clements to proceed v itli a force and take possession of 
ill tlie Dutch settlements in Sumatra Poolo Cinquo fell 
on August 1 0th ind Padmgon the iSth whereupon orders 
were given for the th inolition of the foitifications it the 
latter plict I arly in 1780 an explosion occurred at Fort 
1\T irlborough which destroyed the maga/me * 

In 1783 the Council complained that their letters to th( 
Court had remainiy.! unanswereil their requests for supplies 
unheeded and that it was only through the energy and 
l^erseverance of their servants that the Company s interests 
in Sumatra had been preserved at all I he Iite wir 
rendered attention to their requests absolutely necessity 
and diey recommended the Court on no account to give up 
possession of the Dutch settlements they had acquired 
during the war but if necessary to secure the cessjon of 
them by purchase if not otherwise procur ible Under thi 
treaty of ^leace however the conquered districts on the 
coast of Sumatra were restored to Holland and the English 
establishment at Padang*was consequently withdrawn 
Fort Marlborough was soon after this deprived of its mde 
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pendence and in 1785 became subordinate to the Govern 
ment of Bengal and the expenses of die establishment 
were ordered to be reduced I n the Same year ambassadors 
arrived from the King of Tedora conveying in safety some 
b uropean refugees who had escaped from a im^sacre on 
the coast of New Guinea 1 hesc requested that^hn English 
establishment might be formed at the Moluccas and they 
were sent on by the Council to Bengal to Aiake tReir repre- 
sentations to the supreme Government 

On March 20 1786 the Company s settlement at Tap 
panooly was clit off and plundered by some Achin pirates 
but It was shortly afterwards retiken by a force sent from 
Natal The Company s buildings had however been all 
burnt and their ordnance and stores c irried off, only to be 
restored later on In this year also the Council at Fort 
Marlborough sent to Amboyna and Band ir for nutmeg clove 
and other spice plants with the \ lew of introducing their 
cultivation into Sumatri This first attempt failed but a 
subsequent one proved successful and led to an « \tensive 
cultivation of spices principally in the neighbourhood of 
Hencoolen 

In 1800 the Governor G( neral in Council suspended the 
Acting Governor and Council at Fort Marlborough and 
appointed Mr Walter Ewtr a commissioner with all the 
powers hitherto exercised bj them He appears to have 
held this appointment until 1805-6 when Mr Thomas 
Parr was appointed Resident but without a council On 
December 1 i8oj i large trench fleet appeared before 
Poolo and after burning some vessels retired but the 
place was immediately pill iged bv the natives Altogether 
the damage done at Poolo was estim ited at not less than 
_^6o 000 Efforts had been made to introduce the cultiv a- 
tion of the coffee plant into Sumatra and in 1806 the 
Resident at Fort Marlborough reported that jt had become 
thoroughly acclimatised He also recommended th'e culti 
vation by convicts of spice plantations on the Company s 
account, and to handicap private growers by putting an 
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export duty of 10 per cent on all coffee and spices not 
grown op the Company s plailiations These measures were 
shortly afterwards follow^ by an insuriection of Malays, 
ind their bfst aetion was to proceed ^t flight to tfie house 
of Mr Parr whom diey murdered in hi^bed This act was 
attributed 4 »y some of the chi^s to the discontent of the 
country people in consequence of the orders to plant coffee 
The immediate A^easures taken by Mr Martin for the pro 
tection of the fort probably saved the Residency and 
the Company s property there from total loss One of the 
murderers Raja Sellah was caught and his* head sent in 
The other chiefs implicated escaped into the country and 
stirred up discontent amongst the people 

In the same year a number of American vessels visited 
the northern ports of Sumatra and earned away the entire 
pepper ci op one result of this new competition being to raise 
the price of pepper it those ports from five dollars to seven 
ind seven and a half dollars per pecul This competition 
threatened to seriously affect the Company s trade m 
Sumatra and the Resident consequently recommended 
that the Company should endeivour to obtain the mono 
poly m the northern ports The introduction of coffee and 
nutmegs having proved a decided success ittempts were 
ibout this time successfully made to naturalue the choco 
late tree cinnamon, cissia and pimento In the autumn 
of this year the settlement of 1 ippanooly was cap 
tured, and entirely destroyed by the 1 reiich corvette La 
Creole 

In i8j 4 Captain Canning w is despatched from Bengal 
to Arbm to investigate on the spot pertain charges of 
plunder against the Achinese to establish with the Govern- 
ment of Achm regulations for the prevention of smiihr 
occurrences in the future and to effect the exclusion of the 
Achmesefrom the country south of Smkell It appears that 
Captam Canning was treated with m irked disrespect and 
insult, and had to retire without effecting any of his objects 
On March 20, 181 S, Sir 1 Stamford Raffles, having 
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bttn ippomted Lieutenant Governor arrived at Fort Marl 
borough In a letter to the Court on A{8*il loth fn that 
year he advocated the abandonment o|, the Company s 
pepper jiilantation^ giving up the practice of retail s<ile of 
goods at the PresiJfcncy and the despatch of English goods 
direct to Sum itra instead of om Bengal In th« of 

this year Fort Marlborough was visited by a succes^on of 
earthquakes which did great damage An Augustr 
Sir Stamford RafHes found it necessai y to protestr^^ainst 
the proceedings of the Dutch especially at Palambang and 
he requested that his protest might be brought to die 
notice of His Majesty s ministers He strongly advocated 
that the authority of the British md Netherlands Govern 
ment should be respectively defined and he remarked 
tliat could the return of Baroos be negotiated and the m 
tegnty of Sumatra be preserved under British protection 
the greatest advantages might be anticipated In 1820 Sir 
Stamford Raffles reported that he had succeeded m esti 
Wishing the cultivation of the nutmeg and clove trees m 
Singapore On May 20th in that ye ir he issued an order 
under which the utmost freedom of cultiv ation was allowed 
to the people of Sumatra the proprietary rights of the 
chiefs in the land wen recognized and in return thev wen 
held responsible for the managemefit and good order of the 
country as well as for the admimstr ition of justice in all 
ports except Fort Marlborough 

Owing to filling health Sir Stamford Raffles resigned 
his appointment early m 1824 and took his passage for 
England by the Company s chartered ship Fame which 
sailed on Februa^ 1st On the following day this vessel 
was entirely destroy ed by fire the erew and passengers 
were saved but Sir Stamford Raffles lost large quantities 
of valuable records which he had collected relating to Java 
Sumatra Borneo the Celebes and Singapore, bestdna costly 
natural history collections and personal property, the latter 
valued at ;^29 180 In consequence Sir Stamford retunied 
to I ort Marlborough and resumed charge of the govern 
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mcnt, which however, he gave up to Mr Prince as Actinij 
Resident ni Ae following April or May 

Aocording Xp the stipulations of treaty, signed in 
London on March 17 1824, betwefn|mc King*of Great 
Britain and the King of the JSj < therlwids all the British 
posaessions on the Island of Suniatri \iere to have been 
formally ceded to the agents of the 1 itter on M irch i 
i 8?5 ^in exchauire for Milicci md its dt^pendencies No 
one, however then arrived to take possession the Dutch 
being so much enga,,ed in hoslilitus in their easUrn pos 
sessiops that they had not sufifit lent troops to sjiare for the 
occupation of tlu se new stations J he ci\ il est iblishments 
and stores were tike a from I ort Alarlborough by the 
Company s ship Rcpuhi to Prince of \\ lies Islmd md 
Singapore to which settlement tluy wire remoted on 
July 15 1825 1 hub ended tin authority of the P ist India 

Company inSumitri after i more or less intimate counce 
tion of two hundred years Thiough the want of skdleil 
administrators the connt clion nevt r prov< d profit ibU ind 
may even have entailed ptmniary loss Ihe growing im 
portance of Sint, ipore mule the eschange with tht Dutch 
of tlu Sumatran possi ssions for those m M il icca seem 1 
profitable transaction it the time ind although the future 
may have great thing-S in store for Sum itra it must be 
long before there will be my subst intial cause of regret at 
the disapjie innce of 1 nglish < nti rprisi from th it island 

1 C Dwmks 
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B\ a coincidence •which cannot be regarded as either 
surprising or unnatural the public press both in America 
and in Indii has recently begun to discuss the question 
whether silver using countries ought not to consider them 
selves released from the obligation contracted at a time 
when silver was -worth 25 per cent more than its present 
V due to pay the interest on their national debts in gold 
A suggestion of this kind will startle holders of Amencan 
and Indian sterling bonds from their dream of perfect 
security but it is not so inequitable as may at first sight 
appear The irgument which finds favour m the United 
States with the advocates of this new scheme of repudiation 
IS that silver is one of the principal products of their soil 
the innual out turn which even now imounts to about ten 
millions 1 year being capable of a large extension if there 
were m increased demand for the metal and that the 
European Stitcsha\e by their currency legisl ition of the 
last fiftet n years prohibited the use of silver as money and 
thus practically closed against it the markets of the Old 
\\ot;ld The injury thus inflicted on a great American 
industry is more serious than that caused to English 
r reneh, and German industries by the heavy import duties 
of the United States tariff ind it is no wonder that in 
these circumstances some American citizens ha\e spoken 
of adopting a policy of ret ihation, and of pz^^ing mtOrest to 
foreign bondholders in a com the ratio of which to gold 
has been arbitrarily lowered by the action of foreign 
governments The case of India is similar but as against 
thd^ English Government much stronger for England is 
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responsible for having discontinued the gold coinage of 
India, and forced fhat country to be content with a cur 
ienc> of silver ^ The Indian revenues are consequently, 
collected entirely in silver and when the greater portion of 
the Indian Debt, pridcipally held by Englishmen was con 
tracted, th«i rupee which is the current com of India was 
exchangeable Tgamst gold at tlic rate of 15^ i whereas 
now the price 20} i I shall try to show, in a later 
porticm of this paper that India receives valuable indirect 
compensation for the loss thus incurred but the immediate 
and obvious result of the depreciation of silver so far tis 
her finances are concerned, is that as the remittances for 
the annual payment of charges in England amounting to 
from fifteen to twenty millions sterling have to be made in 
gold, the Indian Government is obliged in the words of 
Sir Auckland Colvin, to maintain somewhere about five 
crores of rupees a year in its revenue estimates which 
since the relative value of gold and silver began to change 
have to be locked up and kept from circulation, in order to 
enable the Government to meet the extra burden imposed 
upon It in connection with the Home charge s Now Lord 
Duffenn has jound it necessar) this year to impose an Incomt 
I ax cfti the people of Indi t for tht purpose of obtaining the 
means of fortifying the frontier against a possible Russi lA 
idvance I his mode of raising the money required is the 
fairest that could have been devised for it compels the 
wealthy native traders and capitalists who jjrofit most 
largely by English rule and have most to ft ir from foreign 
invasion to p ly their fair sh ire of the cost of admmistra 
tion But these are the very men who control the native 
press and manipulate Indian public opinion and they of 
course have raised a great outcry against tawtion which 
they say, would have been unnecessary if tht I flglish 
Government had not refused to be a party to any scheme 
for the rehabilitation of silver Direct taxation is always 
more hateful than indirect The b nglishman who drinks a 
glass of beer, or the Indian who uses a pinch or two of salt 
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with his food never reflects that* with each mouthful he 
contributes to the resources of ’the St%te , while, on the 
other hand the visits of the faix g;jtheter to collect a 
percentage of income in a lump sum are keenly resented in 
Indians well as in England Hencd the popular feeling 
in the former country is just at present disposed tp welcome 
any proposal for reducing expenditure which afloHit the 
slightest prospect of escape from the yolf^ of the Income 
Tax, and native journalists plausibly contend that ''the 
injustice IS manifest of continuing to pay h ngland in gold 
for debts incurred at a time when it might easily have been 
Stipulated that paj ment should be made in sih er if anjr one 
had foreseen th it the rupee was about to be forced down 
to IS 6d and perhips to is India is of course powerless 
to help herself m the matter but the depreciation of silver 
has supplied her with a new grievance 

It may perhaps be urged that England is in no way 
responsible for tlie extraordinary fluctuations m the price of 
silver which have taken place during the last fifteen years 
This country it will be said adopted i monometallic 
standard seventy vears ago and has made no change in her 
currency laws since that time Ihe cfssition of the 
European demand is due primarily to th( action Of 
Germany in demonetizing silver ir 1872 which compelled 
I ranee Italy and other nitions employing a double 
standard either to reject the che iper metal iltogether or to 
restrict its coinage within verv narrow limits But France 
had been contemplating the adoption of a single gold 
standard before the war of 1870 — 

Ihc mijont) of a commission api>ointed in j 868 m Pans to consider 
the subj^^ct strongl} recommended a gold standard and that five&:Uit 
pieces should be legal tender for not more than loo francs A Cdpncil 
of Conytmerce consisting of ministers and high functionaries and ^special 
commissioners representing commerce and manufacturers, after the 

evidence of witnesses of gicat financial repute, decided m by a 

large majority m favour of a single j.old standard but the ausp^tuaiiQn of 
i^pecic payments m trance in i8,o thrust the question aside foretime ' 

Records of the C overnment of India, FmanciaT Department 
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The chief motive of I rench statesmen and economists 
in desiring to introduce this change was to simplify com 
merciaf' relations with England by the establishment of an 
int^dationial cmnage That most ingenious butainluckiest 
of E^^^ish public men the present Viscount bherbrooke> 
who v^as Chancellor of the Fvchequerm 1869 boasted that 
he took the imtiative in urgin§ the French Government to 
abandon^ the dqpble standard bpeaking in the House ot 
ConKnpns, on August 6th he said — 

* France has a gold and n silver standard A gold and a silver is not 
a double but an alternate standard llic two meHls ire always fluctuating 
in their rtlation to each other it is in the n iturt of things for the cheaper 
metal for the time being to drive out the dearer Ihercfore when the 
silver standard drives the gold < oin out of circulation it leaves us nothing to 
compare our international com with exit [it the silver standard to which it 
would ha\c no exact relation \nd so X sentured to saj in answer to the 
question from the 1 rench ( ovemment as to an international coinage that 
It would be impossible to hold out hopes of assimilation until hrance made 
up her mind to give up the silver standard, and have only a gold standard 
and I am happy to sav that 1 ranee is favourable to the abandonment of 
her sijver standard, as I gather from the report of a commission on the 
subject which I have just received 

This then was the true source of all our subsequent 
woes Lord Sherbrooke m i> fairly say foi himself, Alone 
I did It brince being paraly/ed in 1S71 by the payment 
of the indemnity for the war (xerminy committed the 
costly blunder of hasteuing to inticipate her rival by 
dcmonetuing silver and so threw the currencies of all 
othef nations out of gear I ord Shcrbiooke m the remarks 
just quoted, sajs he aimed at putting a stop to the 
fluctuations m the relative value of silvei and ’gold 
But from 1801 to 1871 the extieme limits of variation in 
the ratio of silver to gold ranged from 1 15 21 to i bo 
a difference of less than 60, while m the year 1876 when 
the full effect of the German demonetization ot silver 
was felt for the first time the price of the metal fluctuated 
wildly from 1, 16 62 to i 20 17 a difference of 3 55 m a 
single year The great mistake Lord Sherbrooke made 
was in limiting his field of vision to the international trade 
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of I uropea,n countries and Icivitig entirely out of sight 
the disturbing effect that the disuse of silver for purposes 
of coinage in Europe would have upon the immense com 
merce which England far above all other nations carries 
on with the silver currency countries n the far East and 
in South America Hence the ludicrous failure of his 
calculation that an internatidnal gold coinage circulating 
throughout I urope would supply an invariable standard 
of value It was a grievous fault and grievously has 
I ngland answered it 

For some time after the fall in silver set in it was 
generally issumed that h ngland secure in the enjoyment 
of her single gold stindard her commercial supremacy 
and her control of the money maiket had nothing to fear 
fiom the depreciation of the inferior metal Loud com 
plaints were made by the Government of Indi i and by 
Angloindiins who hid to make remittances to this 
country to provide for the education of their children, 
that, for every ten rupees they used to send home they 
had now to send eleven twelve and hnally thirteen rupees 
as the equivalent of a sovereign but the writers m 
English financial journals complacently assured them that 
this was the result of the ineVitibU law of supply and 
demand, and that prices would ultimately adjust fhem 
selves to the new level of value It was of no consequence 
to these philosophical lookers on that a good many un 
fortunate i^eople might be ruined before the process of 
adjustment was completed Hut more recently the tables 
have been turned An uneasy feeling has arisen m this 
country that the unprofitable character of English trade 
may be due m no small degree to the appreciation of 
gold e lused bv the legislation which has made ihat metal 
the sole medium for the interchange of goods in Europe 
The practical eff icement of silver has had nfiich the same 
effect in the commeicial world as the closing up of a lung 
in the human body One lung has had to do the work 
of two ind It naturally begins to show signs of exhaustion 
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TLhe consequenceg of the appreciation of gold are now a 
familiar topic of conversation in all financial "circles and 
what IS ttiore to the purpose bolder ^ints castihg off the 
restraint of the old British prejudice in favour of mono 
metallism, have begun to talk about the consequences of 
the depreciation of silver Let us consider how these 
consequences a^ect England and India respectively 

fn a paper on The Depreciation of Silvi r as it affects 
India/ read before the Society of Arts in 1882 I ventured 
to &>mbat the opinion idvanced by Sir I ouis Mallet ind 
other eminent authorities that the decline in the ex 
changeable \alue of the rupee had had puiel) disastrous 
results for India I maintained that on the contrary so 
long as the prices of produce and 1 ibour have not risen in 
India the export trade of that country is stimulated and 
made more profitable by the fall in the price of silver as 
compared with gold To jiut the argument in its simplest 
form the Indian exporter who sells wheat or cotton in 
England is paid in gold and if a sovereign is now worth 
in Bombay thirteen rupees whereas it was foimerly worth 
onl) ten thij- three addition il luptes are evidently so much 
clear gain to the seller if the value of the rupee is 
measured by the quantity of the common food of the 
people which it will exdiange for in Indix remains un 
altered This vibw has since been generally iccepted as 
correct as it seems to find confirmation in the remarkable 
development of Indian exports which has occuned simul 
taneousl) with the persistent fall in exchange to the 
present low level of is 6d the rupee But the binance 
Minister of India Sir Auckland Colvin in an interesting 
speech delivered by him during the debat^ on the Income 
Tax in the Viceregal Council now challenges the accuracy 
of this conclusion 

* It sccixis to me he siys a very questionable position to assume that 
the great increase in our exports is mainly due to the low rate of exchange 
I believe it is me e owing to the exten ion of our raih\a>s to iht lowering 
of freights to the rcductiqn of railv^iy charge and to the growing facilities 
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yvtn by the Sue/ Canal than to the dcpreriabon of our curreUC) , and 
1 cannot therefore think that the expansion prosperity «ill be 

proiwrtjonate ItT the depreciation of our slandard. |f silver lias fallen 
S jier cent * since t88o freights have fallen far ihore Railwiys have 
extended, xulway charj,es fiave been lessened^ On December 7, rSSo 
Suez Canal freights in Calcutta were from s^s i6s 3d to tSs. pcL 
per ton, on December 14 1885 thry vtrt from 7S 6d to 8s. pd. 
per ton a fill of 50 jicr rent 1 1 annot therefore bring mjrself to beltevd 
that exchnnge is the sole or the most important faet^ r m that extension 
of our export tr idc which has of late years attracted so much httention. 

The misleading element m this calculation is Sir A 
Colvm s omissipn to point out that the railway and ocean 
freight on which such 1 irgt reductions have been made 
forms m itself a compantisely small proportion of the 
total cost of production of Indian mcrchandi/t sent for sale 
in I ngland while the 8 ptr cent bounty due to the fall 
in exchange is payible on the whole value of the goods 
It S( ems a waste of time to assert that exchange is not the 
most important f ictor m swi lling the \ olume of the export 
trade when every merchant is iw ire that the exports of 
Indian wheit for instance rise and fall with tht greatest 
regularity in iccordanct with the fluctuations in the inter 
n ition il \ alue of the rupee Of course other causes have 
materially hilpecl but their eombmed influence has not 
been equal to that of tht decline in exchange It must be 
admitted howev er that the argument as to the ad\ antages 
that India derives from the deprecntion of silver is based 
upon the assumption the iccuracv of which maj be open 
to dispute that tht rupee has up to this time maintained its 
full value for pui poses of domestic as distinguished from 
foreign tr ide 1 ake awav this foundation and the whole 
superstructure falls to the giound In 1S82 I showed front 
evidence collecttd with a good deal of care that neither 
tht paces of the principal articles of food consumed by 
the natives of India nor the wages of labour — except m 
the gieat seaport towns of Bombay and Calcutta — ^had 
risen during the preceding ten years With regard to this 
difficult question IMr Prinsep the Statistical Keporter of 
th( India Ofhee has lately prepared for l:he Royal Com 
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missicoion the Depression of Trade a series of Uaboratc 
and ttWjSt valuable tables which still after the lapse of four 
more pc 5 nt to the same conclusion A\ G 

Pedder, Revenue Secretary at the'Ihdia Office in sum- 
martzmg these tables, remarks that ‘ In tace of a continuous 
fall m the price of silver, as Iheasured in gold there has 
been during th«| I'lst fifteen years a steady fall 111 the prices 
of atf or almost all, kinds of produce m India, measured in 
silver Ihis perplexing state of things he iccounts for 
by showing that the increase in the coinage of silver since 
1864 has not kept pace with the enormous extension of 
mercantile business 

1 he roina^^e hn.s been ptrticuhrly short m the last five years dunng 
which the fall of j>rirtb his been most marked under 5 million pounds 
vnnuallj for that jicrioJ against over 7 / million pounds on the a\enige 
of the jireccdnig twenty five years Vt the same time the duty thrown on 
the circulation has been increased by the increase of mercantile transac 
tions / e sales of produce and by thor daily growing extension to remote 
parts of the country under the influence of unproved meins of com 
munications while the practice of hoarding universal m India during 
prosperous seasons as Jt provision in the shape of ornaments or of con 
cealed money igiin&t future times of scarcity must have operated to 
withdraw from circulation a lirge {iropoition of the coinage And con 
currently witlf this ruent jeys of plenty have largely increased the 
ejuanttty of goods and produce home or imported nailable for sale 
bo that, m short tht.re has Ijeen during the last few years a 1 irger quantity 
of goods to exch ingc for a dii^inishtd or at least relatively dmimished 
quantity of com \nd this h is counteracted the effect in raising jiriccs 
which a decrease m the value of silver measured m gold might be 
exiiccted to have 

There is much force in this ingenious solution ©f the 
puzzle ^ but, on the other hand the silver currency h is been 
s^ipplemented and relieved of 1 ite years by the large ex 
tension of the banking system throughout India with the 
faculties It £tf?brds for the conduct of business by means 
of bilk of exchange and also by the greatly increased use 
of paper money, the amount of the Governmfnt notes 
in circulation having steadily risen from an average of 
936 tnilfjons sterling in 1865-69 to an average of 
14 millions m 1880-^84 
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Again we are all too ipt to overlook the fact that gold 
though not ^coined by the Governmenl of British India 
readily current m exchange for all Idnds of produce 

Mr Clarmont Dapiftll* of the Indian Service irt a thought 
ful essay on Disc irded Silver * says on this point — 

i * 

Ihc. ptOj)le of Indn haw* for iinny <cntunes been atcumuhtmj, 
'i ^old treasure A\hirh nou amounts in valm to quite 20 milhon pounds 
and whith is nbt used is moiie} I he importations of goliJ int^Indii 
durin^ the last Jifty years far ev eed an) pre\ lous period four or five times 
as lon^ Tiecause it cannot he coined into mone) there is apparently no 
use for 1 ycl Ue importations continue tmdimfhished the exiX)rtations 
of ^old are no j^re iter and the ^old treasure ol India continues to Acreasc 
anniiah} at the riti of about , (the present rate is milhons stcrlm^, 
it IS true that no le^jil tender ^old money is ciinent m iritish India but 
then IS nothin^ which from its nature is punhasable with j^old in Indn 
from ])ersonal smircs or railwa) tickets to bales ot cotton for Avhieh the 
selh r Avoiild not prefer to Ll paid m f^old imcunent < 01ns— of A\hich a \a t 
]uantit} cMsts in India — thin in silvci mone> na]>pening to ask the jirict 
of C mipau) s gold mohiirs the other da> v law>ei who was prestnt told 
me that he had just been ])ud a fee in >ld mc^hurs at twent) rupees 
i piece and so It is through the whoh rm^e of commtrc Gold rules 
the mirkct whenever it is brought into use it is on ) the < urienf) pob(} 
>f the Indian *\dminisintion lu t the wishes of the ptopU which jirevents 
its use \s le^al tendei monc) 


This IS stirtlmg (.vidcnct, and seems well cilculated to 
sh ik( the conhdt net one h is hitherto felt in the sustained 
puichismi, power ol the lupce n India I am told 
indeed that Sir A Lolvin dccltres pricis hue gone up 
23 pti cent in the pio\ince of Oudt But Oude is a 
1 irj,t wheat producing countr) and the bnsl export trade 
m wheithis undoubted!} forced up the price of that grain 
in the inlind districts where formerly no demand for it 
existeel Rice on the other hand which h is alwa) s been 
i pnntipil aiticle of export from Indn shows no appre 
ciible change in price and the sanu thing may be said 
of the prices of jaw in ba]n and ragi which are the 
ordin iry food grains ot the nativ e population But in an 
agricultural country like Indii which imports no gram 
i good harv est makes a prodigious difference in prices from 


^ Kegau Paul I rench and Co 
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yedtr to year and for some \ears now the soil of India his 
produced bountiful crops k seems a piU therefore that 
the India Offidfe when compiling statistics on |he vexed 
question of prices ,did not mike inquiries regarding the 
wages of labour If these have risen in the igncultunl 
districts we might infer thit'tlurc has been i declint m 
the purchisingi^ power of the lupec fht leading railw ij. 
contractor m Indn sent me somt stitisfics ih 1S82 which 
proved that 1 ibour hid not risen in viliie except m the gre it 
Presidenc) towns where the rise was due to exceptional 
circufnstancts but a change mij have occurred since thr 
fall in silver assumed a mou serious ind ippirtntly a 
perm inent character 

But the importition of gold into India is by no means 
a novelt\ in the tconomu histoiv of th it country Ihe 
nitues of Indii have ilwiys bought gold lirgely when 
trade his been good and in the fivi yeirs of the American 
Civil War iboo 04 when the giowtrs of cotton mide 
fabulous profits the net imports of ^old imounted to in 
aveiage of £, 000000 1 year igiinst ^’4 697 000 m each 
of the fi\ e yells 1 S4 A stril 111^ illustiition of the r< il 
signjficince of these imports is ifiorchd by tin f illing off in 
the file bad vears 187-4 79 m which thf iverige annual 
imount of gold impoited w is only A)4'}.9SS and m the 
worst yeai of fiminc 1S7S there w is for the only time m 
fifty years an actu il net export of Iheic cm 

be no doubt then that Indii is at present rejoicing in i 
S( ason of remark ible prospi rity People sh ike then be ids 
over the inciease m h<r Home charges and the terribh 
dram they make on her resources but though the amount 
of these charges now averaging 16 000 000 i year lool s 
very serious the proportion they bear to th« increased 
volume of the export trade about one fifth is no giiater 
than It was forty years ago while on the other side mus 
be reckoned as a set off to the mtere st on Public W orl s 
Debt which swells the Home charges returns to thi 
Indian 1 reasury on railwav s and similar investme nt 
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amounting to fully £ lo ooo ooo a year In spite, thereftwe, 
of the complaints of native %git^tors it m^y be safely 
asserted ^at Indn is now more prosperdus that at any 
former period in the* ^nals of British rule , ahd this ex 
ceptional prosperity has been shown to be in a great measure 
due to the depreciation of siK er 

But if India has gamed has Fngland/been the loser 
through the great change that has taken place lA the 
relative value of silver and gold^ I he prolonged depression 
in English trade and industry has given rise to many sharp 
controversies, one result of which has been the gi^idual 
formation of a settled public opinion on this question 
oeveral witnesses examined before the Royal Commission 
on the Depression of 1 r ide have stated that British manu 
factures are languishing not through over production but 
because business is so unprofitable Surely this is a 
distinction without a ditference ( )ver production does 
not mean that more goods art produced thin the world 
cm possibly consume but merely that the <]uantity pro 
duced cannot be sold at i price which will repay the cost 
of production ind leave a reasonable profit The plain 
ti uth IS that 1 ngland has made a god of competition, and 
thit competition is slowly strangling her Thit constant 
increase in the numbers of her people on which she has 
prided hciself as a source of strength is becoming a curse 
instead of a blessing to her, now that the field of remunera 
tive employment foi h iiglish labour has ceased to expand m 
proportion to the grov\th of populition All the political 
discontents of the time inse out of the economic revolution, 
which IS at one md the same time closing foreign markets 
against our exports ot manufactured goods and throwing 
arable land m Great Britain and Ireland out of cultivation 
in consequence of the swamping of our corn markets with 
cheap foreign gram It is not that our work people have 
become less skilful or industrious, or our capitalists less 
bold and enterpnsmg The yield of bushels of wheat per 
atie is still larger in England than anywhere else in the 
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world There no abatement of that ingenuity in the 
improvement of mech^iiea! appliances whijh has been 
&o potent a Victor in gaming for us our manufacturing 
supremacy , for handly a /ear pasdbs in which some new 
invaition/s not brought into play in the mills of I ancashire 
to increase the productn c pdlver of each spindle without 
adding to the dost of the yam As for the operatives we 
frequently hear it said especially by vfealthy capitalists 
who have no patriotic prejudices and who make money out 
of factories establrthed abroad that what Englishmen want 
to enable them to compete with the foreigner is better 
technical education Ihis may possibly be the case os 
legards fabrics to which beauty of design imparts their 
ehief value but where competition is now chiefly felt is m 
the manufacture of simplei and plainer goods for the pro 
duction of which the operatives of I ancashire have hitherto 
enjoyed an unrn ailed reputation and which require m the 
operative not so much an artistic education as the practical 
training from childhood ujiwards directed by a n itural 
instinct and hereditary iptitude for this kind of employ 
ment which has given th< 1 ancashire artis in his un 
equalled dtlicacj oi touch and his capacity for turning out 
the largest possible quantity of work in a given tinje 
Let him ha\ e f ur pi ly and the British working man will 
still beat the w orkl But how can he compete against the 
foreigner who supplied with the latest I nglish improve 
ments in machinery, is content with 4ower wages will 
work a longer number of hours in c ich cl xy md is besides 
protected by a he ivy tariff on imports from I ngland ^ 
Free trade made this country for some time the workshop 
of the world but the other nations Of Europe the United 
States and e\en some of our own colonies, resenting their 
commercial dependence upon us have set to work with 
considerable success to build up industries of their own 
and It is now confessed on all hands that England cannot 
hope to recover her position a» the sole purveyor of iron 
girders and cheap clothing for the civili7ed world. 
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There remained howtvcr the markets of India and 
China uport both of which we had forced free trade at the 
point of the^djonet and in which it seemed reasonable to 
hope th< re would be ^n ever increasing demand at least 
for cotton goods to clothi their ^wirming populations 
This hope is lil ely to be disappointed bt cause the fall in 
the exchange is equivaleftt to the imposiuon of a heavy 
proti ctive du y m fi\our ol the cotton goods mantifactured 
in those silvi r currenc) countries It is most instructive to 
contrast the buoy int tone in which the Bombaj Millowners 
\ssoci ition in the ir re poi t for the ) e u ending December 
,i 1S85 sped of the present position and prospects of 
the ir busme ss with the general gloom that pre\ ails m 1 an 
c ishire inel more particul irly at the head quarters of the 
spinning is distinguished from the weiiing trade Ihe 
re port states that the Indian industry h id passed through a 
piolonged ind seveie in d 1 wo eonsecutn e short crops of 
cotton h id raise d price s of the raw in iten il to an ibnor 
m dly high level anel the d< man I for gooels fe 11 off because 
1SS4-S5 was a non m image jeir with the Hindoos while 
the tridc with Chini was distuibed bj the war between 
that countr> and I rince Still the building ai new mills 
went on it a ripid pace on account of the large profits 
maele b) millowners up to iSS^ and the following stite 
ment shows tint the quintit)’ of eotton consumed m the 
mills was doubled in the li\e years 1S79 18S4 and is still 
increasing in the same ratio — 
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Abundant crops of cotton m India and Ainenci cxuscd m 
the second half of last year a decline of q per qt nt m the 
price at Bombay while sjifiiultaneously tht price of 20s j am 
advanced 2 per cent and the greatest confidenoe is now 
felt that the industry will have a brighter future Tht 
competition of these irtills is by no means limited to India 
Three fourths of the yarn anti {loth they produce is 
ported to Chind^ the Pf rsi m Gulf and Lastern Africa and 
m China more particularly the Bombay twist finds such 
favour thit it is rapidly driving 1 nghsh yarn out of the 
market Mr Frank II irdcastle M P m a speech recently 
delivered it Manchester gavt a table showing that in tht 
five years ending in 18S4 the exports of I nglish piece 
goods to China dt ert isetl by i ^ | jxer cent ind of y mi 
by 16 , ptr cent while the t sports of Indian piece gootls 
and yarn to China inereastd in thesime period by 57 6 and 
1449 ptr cent respectively The following figuies illus 
trate the lapid progress of the whole export tr ide of Indi i 
in these goods up to tht end of x SS^ — 
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While the Indian industry is in this nourishing state the 
condition of things in Lincashirc so far is the spinnin^, 
trade is concerned is as b id is bad t in be ind shows no 
sign of a t< ndency to improve IS otwithst inding thedet line 
in the price of cotton a competent witness states th it the 
margin between raw cotton ind yarn was never so low as 
It IS to day The margin is now only about 2d while 
during the most depressed times in former years the margin 
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never came below 2 Jd Weavers of cloth are in a better 

position, as they can buy their yam at^very chea^ rates 
and so take»ordtrs at prices whith tiH lately would haxe 
been unremunerative But so far as spinners are con 
cemed, the profits of the capitalist have been reduced to 
a mtntmum ind many mills are working at a positive loss 
Strenuous efforts have beep made in all directions to xeduce 
the cost of production and the popularity of such an enter 
pnse is the Manchester Ship Can il proves how keenly 
sensitive both employers and operate es are to the necessity 
of lowering by my available means thC tr insport charges 
which add to the cost of their goods But many an anxious 
look IS cast towards the future It has already been found 
necessary to ifdute wages in the spinning trade and 
unless things mend the most hard working md intelligent 
class of the industrial population of England will soon be 
brought face to face with the altern ui\ t s of i more or less 
general closing of the mills, or a serious decline in the 
st indard of comfort to which good wages and coniparativt 1) 
easy hours of labour ha\e accustoined them 

Can such a disister be pieaented ? I he restoration of 
silver toils proper place m the curie ncies of Euiope and 
America would I cannot but think arrest the fall m prices 
which has c lused so much mischief I have seen it argued 
that a fall in e\ch inge may be regarded with indifference by 
the English expoiter of goods to India, as he can insure 
himself against risl with the aid of the telegraph by selling 
his shipment m Bombay and bujing i return cargo of 
cotton on the same day Practically of course this is a 
ease of barter md it is of no conseijutnce what the rate 
of exchinge may be as the simv, measure of value is 
applied to both the cotton and the piece goods But, if the 
P nglish merchant can save himself from loss m this manner 
It IS obvious that the manufacturer from whom be buys his 
goods for exportation is no paity to the transaction He 
must accept the price the offers him that pnee 

btmg^ectssuily based upon the rate of exchange of the 
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day and if exchange has fallen i or 2 per cent he his 
to submit to a los^ which he has no opportunity of covering 
The objection wifl be r^sed that he can buy Jus cotton it 
a lower rate in Ln erpool But we are confronted with the 
facts already referred to, that wfiife m Bombay yarns 
advanced ^and cotton (bll in ^nce during the latter half of 
1 S85 so that the m irgin of profit /or the spinner was greatly 
f nlargedj the ntergin in L incashire during the same period 
becantte Jess in spite of the closing of mills in Oldham foi 
thirteen weeks and a reduction of ^ per cent in the wages 
of the operatu es I here wen no strikes no lock outs no 
reductions of wages in Bombay Whit constitutes the 
difference between the two industries’ Ihere is no * 
solution possible but this that the cost of production is 
pay’^able in gold in I ngland and in silvi r in India, and 
that the Bombay millowners cm undirstll tluii Lancashire 
rivals in the Chinese market because the price payable 
there in silver is worth its full vilue to them while it suffeis 
a loss of 25 per cent in tht process of being remitted to 
h ngland The very sime mercantile experts howevei 
who contend that they can c irry on liusiness m piece goods 
without caring what the rate of exeh inge may be adm t 
that the depreciation of silver h is h id i at efft ct in 
increasing the supplies of Indian wheat and so foiemgdown 
the prices of agncultin il produce m this country This is 
quite as serious a matter as the stagnation mil impe ndm^ 
decay of our cotton mdust-) Air John Bright more thin 
a year ago said he thought the priee of eoin had readied 
the lowest level ind a good many optimists say the same 
thing now, when there has been a further decline of about 
20 per cent But the information recened from India is 
that the new crop will be larger than that of last ye ir, ind 
It seems to be within the range of possibility that if 
exchange continues to fall Indian wheat may he sold in 
the English market at 25s a ijuarter In such a cise whit 
is to become of British agriculture ’ Cockney critics 
complacently remark that rents must be cut down But 
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this meins the loss to Lngland of an enormous amount of 
capital which now goes to meet the fun^ available for the 
employment <Df labour Are we ,witlr our ever growing 
populatioB) to look on quietly at the iccomplishment of 
this work of national rum, without stirring hand or foot 
to avert the catastrophe ^ ^ , 

I have now completed yiy survey of the whede situation 
ind I cl urn to have established two propositiofts (i) that the 
f ill m the price of silvei is due not to natural causes but 
to the arbitrary action of European Governments following 
the example and guided by the advice of England and (2) 
that this depreciation h is had a material effect in producing 
nd intensifying the economical and soci il evils from which 
r ngland herself is the principal sufferer The inference is 
ob\ lous that i combined attempt should be made by all the 
British interests affected to induce or compel the Government 
to send rc presentatives to an Intel n itionil Conference for the 
purpose of effecting the rehabilitation of silver For years 
jiast all the other commercial nations have looked longmgly 
to England to take the initiative in i-his matter A super 
stitious devotion to monomet ilhsm his led successive 
■(.lovernments to refuse to give a helping hind towards 
bringing silver into general use ’is money having a fKed 
iitto to gold But the (question be comes of gre iter urgency 
with every day that passes Earl Grev has lately addressed 
to the J ivici two elaboiate 1 « tters m which he repeats the 
familiar arguments against bimetallism and proposes to 
iclieve the scarcity of gold by issuing / 1 notes m this 
< ountry against a reserve of silver varying with the market 
prici of the metal It may be doubted if the preference of 
I nghshmen for the sovereign over a niece of dirty paper 
could be easily overcome but in any case this expedient 
would have little 01 no effect as whit is wanted is a new 
instrument of international exchange and the £i notes 
would be useless out of Lnglind The only plan that 
would give us real relief would be the establishment by 
common consent of a fixed ratio between gold and sih er 
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—I do not say that that ratio must necess inly be i 1 5^ — 
which would allow^tbe UntttRi States and the Continental 
Powers ’W Ettfoge to' bring freely into circulation the stocks 
of silver now lying useless in the tiai^opal banks We are 
frequently told that &ny sucli arrangement would be futile 
ind that the pnce of silver mu^ inevitably be regulated by 
the lasj' Of supply and demand* But the contention of 
bimetallists Is tnat the natural iction of this law has been 
violcAtly disturbed by the demonetization of silver and that 
the free coinage of silver as well as gold would restoie i 
demand which should never have been cut off It would 
not be impossible, I should think to m ike such an arrange 
ment with the owners of silver mines is would prevent the 
market from being swamped by a gieatly increised annual 
production consequent on the ipprcciation of the metal 
Mr C Daniell argues that if thr ratio were fixed above the 
present market price the natives of India would hasten to 
com their silvei into rupees with which they would buy 
gold from abroad at (say) i 07 to o/s that would be 
worth in their own country 19 o/s of silver But the prices 
of the two nietils in Indii would quickly idjust themselves 
to the ratio fixed in the universal m irki t Earl Grey m iin 
tains fhat this would bt a v lolation of existing contracts 
but how many past contracts hive been violated by the 
irtificiol depn ciation of ^ilvt r ? We cannot relr ice our 
Steps without injuring some interests but if we continue to 
advance in the path marked out by uncompromising mono 
metallists, nothing but ruin aw iits us 


J M Macleix 
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C 1 N ) 1 \i Injh \ iml K iji)Ut xna form the Indi i of the ijas 
Then irt in(l((d groups of natm States els< 'where, such 
as the Kattiiwar piincipihiies of 1 ‘ombi) or the Rajput 
kinglets with then tm> c ipitals hidden in the IIinvxHyan 
\ illej s while here and there from the wide oce in of 
Jiriiish dominion, rise solitiry isl itids of native territor\ 
liki Hydcrihad ind M)sor( But the two politieal <li\i 
sions of Centr il Indi i and Rajputana with B ih iw ilpui and 
the Silh State loiman unbrokin shietof eountr} owned 
by unlike nous jirimes stretchm^ from the Sutlej and thi 
Indus to the disi inf rbuddt i hiindri d States in which 
ill* incu nt form ol rule survivi s almost utich iiiged uul 
where the inHiienee of Western eivih/ition mel I nglish 
inetheids ire httli jiereiptible There is no jiart of Ilm 
dust in so inteieslinj, is this for those who eloli^ht to leaiii 
the seen t huh r lift of the Ineh in pi ople from whose stock 
have sprung the \arious raees ol the \\ e st Llsewhen 
must be sought the ^re it luel sometimes doubtful tnumjih 
of I nullah CIV ill/ itioii the mast thie>iigeil [loits ol Bombay 
ind Calcutti cities lar>,t i than t lisgow ind 1 iveqiool 
vvhifh ha\ e rise n whe i e i few gene r itions b icl mud loits 
or Hindu villa«,es could done be seen the laws iiitl re^u 
lations which bind British India into i wcllordeied and 
hvimo^i neons system thi re gular ba/ 1 irs ind turn bunga 
lows the j Ills ind birr icks mel courthouses the unlovely 
p 11 ijihe rii iha of a strong active and unpicture sipie civih 
/ III on 

I ut to discoid the w up and woof on \vhich knglmd 
Ins woven the new garment of M ineheste r p ittern ind 
imiiiu dye in which she his enw ripped so lirge i jnrt 
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of Indii we must turn iside from the bcT-tcn paths of 
tourists into the (^siet wjiys of Rajasthan tht country of 
the Rajas whese petty ‘chiefs with high sounding titles 
govern or misgovern m patriirchaU style i simple ind 
docile people and visit towns and villages wht n the face 
of the Enghshman has been rately seen Lven in this land 
of perpetual aft 4 ,rnoon there is a (?li inge There is no dis 
trirt so rfemote no village so deeply buried in primeval 
jungle m which the name and presence and power of the 
British Government are not known and felt as a living 
force and where in a nativ c State there is most oppres 
Sion thence ire prayers most often direct! d to the distant 
Sirkar for aid and redress I or m N iti\e Indi i the British 
C o\ ernment appears to the people not the r ip icious d( inon 
which so many denationalired h nghshiiK n i c fond of 
p( rtray mg it but is the spirit of beneficence as in 
earthly providence which alone can restrun the eiil 
pissions of despotic rulers In British India the f overn 
ment is not altogether beloved A biood of newspipii 
w nte IS has been 1 eared wlio in gratitude for an education 
^rituitously given revile the lultrs whose chief elesire his 
been to make India prosperpus inel free 1 he mass of the 
peopRt who h i\e nituralU short memories h ive forgotten, 
the old eliys of anarchy when no eine could keep property 
or wife except by his own strong irm wlien the peas ml 
elrove his plough armed with his speir mil shield md 
could not know if he would evei reap whe^fe he hiel sown 
1 he British law courts are too precise md pe i haps too 
honest for the Orient il who next to rcceuin i bribe 
loves to give one, and thus enjoy the delight of believing 
that his adversary has been worsted not done by the aut » 
matic action of the law but by his own rupees jiieliciouslv 
e.\pen^d Our legulations are too inflexible md n ul foi 
the sejP shiftless Indian who lives from hind to mouth 
and feels the atmosphere of hie toei r irefied iinle ss he be 
deeplv in debt He loses thf most engiossin mte lest of his 
existence when hisperpetud struggle with the memey lender 
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IS interrupted by i swxft legal process which compels him 
to pay his debt or sweeps away ^is poor chattels fiom his 
mud hut m execution of a decree Bat in the native States 
of Central India he has experienced none of these avilued 
inconveniences His simple hfe l)as not been troubled by 
the unfathomable mysteriesf of codes and a^tS of council 
which every British subject by a sad pretfnee is expected 
to read and understand He only knows and fefcls that m 
the Bi itish Government there is a mysterious potver high 
above Rajas and M iharijas which t^ey fe ir and must 
ob< y He sees this power exercised m his favour, and not 
against him He is iccustomed to look to the English 
officer as his 1 ist and surest refuge against oppression with 
the result that the people m India most attached to the 
Governme nt ind most leady to obey its slightest wish, are 
often to be found among the population of native States 
In this general sentiment of affection ind respect is con 
tamed the chief chaim of political work ind its best reward 
I h( politic il agent who lepresents the Government in a 
n itive State and is the official adviser of the chief and th( 
channel of his commupication with the higher and more 
distant authorities has been cle\erly sketched by Mr 
Aberigh Mickay in his Twenty one Days m India 
His 11 ig his tame tiger his Raja and his ar of authority 
have bet n thaw n by the hand of a m ister But the portrait 
is admittedly a caricature No doubt officers may be met 
]jossessing somt, family hkeness to the picture whose self 
conGciousnt ss and importance crown them as with the 
nimbus of i medinev il saint But amiable weaknesses such 
as these ire little regarded by the Indian, to whom hfe is 
but a serious ende i\ our to inswer the riddle of the painful 
cirth ind whose powers of humour are undeveloped He 
looks behind these thin pretences with which, the self 
sufficient political agent asserts his individuality^, an(l®ees — 
what a superficial caricaturist could not see— a true min 
representing a living power This is no man in buckram 
no sf'aiecrow dressed in the Foreign Office rags and 
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patches This young avihan or staff corps captain is in 
the eyes^of the Kajii^nd his subjects the incarnation of the 
unseen Sirksir, hn Avatdr of strength and justice, the 
shrine to which the, poor may sucdtSsfiilly appeal when 
they have vainl) wearied with their prayers the vermilion 
smeared* deities of the vill-^ The British officer in 
n itive States, Tairely appears in the character of the magis 
ti ate thd policeman or the tax collector These unap 
predated funsgtions belong to the Raja and his servants who 
are the lightning conductors to diaw down the popular 
wrath* Hence the Englishman in Native India if he be 
patient and sympathetic is loved by the people and only 
feared by the chief The children do not run md hide is 
he passes by and often riding along the country ways 
where perhaps no Englishman has ever passed before and 
where he and his Government must h ive bef n no more 
than a name, the village women will come out and place their 
duskv naked babes before his horse ind induce him by 
such gentle persuasion to listen to some simple trouble 
It IS doubtful whether the Indian Government have 
evei reali7ed the importance which attaches to the selection 
of officers for politic d or diplomatic woik in native 
Stated The opportunities for distinction art so great iij 
this Service while the duties are in their nature so 
interesting that there has always been considerable com 
petition for the appointments and it should not have bet n 
difficult to select able tnd experienced employes But it 
has been a service of patron ige and suffc rs from the c^rse 
which attaches to every depirtment in which interest and 
nyt ment determines both the original appointment and the 
subsequent promotion Until recently it has been exclu 
sively filled by n^Iitary officers, and the history of Indii 
will prove ho'(v brilliantly and successfully many of them 
have fclfilled their duties 1 ndeed, it is prob ible that for a 
large fiumber of appointments under the Foreign Office 
military officers tmnsplanfed early and cirefully trained 
under intelligent suoervision are preferable to the iveragt 
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of civilians who brought up in a rigid school of Hw and 
proc edurt and expecting, in the slov^ftly arrangements of 
a n itu e St U< , the same system and orddr th it prevails in 
a British district ;aretipt to be impatient of the irregulaii 
tics and anomilics which everywhere abound On the 
other hand, there are many^political agencies jvhere a com 
petent and pi ictic il knowledge of criminal law is essential 
and wheie boundary disputes and igrari in troubles between 
chiefs ind people can only be understood and settled by 
one who has been thoroughly trained in the revenue 
systems ol Biitish India ind who has had to work out 
sinulir probkms in i land revenue settlement that best 
of ill possible schools for teaching knowledge of and sym 
pathy with the people The best solution of the difficulty 
would prob ibly be to divide politic il appointments equalb 
between lulitaiy and civil officers compelling all to pass i 
prob ition of two yt irs in a British district and only finalh 
sdeetin^ those who were repoi ted by the local government 
tindd which they hadseivtd to be patient intelligent self 
It hint and discreet 

1 u more anxiety is shown now than in former days to 
seeun good nomim ( s for th( Indiin Foreign Office which 
)iib to a greit < \tent shaken itself free from the ifireUss 
favouritism ot llu [last ind it may leasonably be hoped 
that till diplomatic service may t \ entgally liecome what it 
should bt — th^ reeogni/ed ambition of the ablest of Her 
M ijesty s Iniliui servants, connection with which was m 
admitted proof of merit The standard of work of even 
kind 1 rising and the exigencies of the Empire demand 
that Us mport int inteiests in critical times and com 
plicitid md difficult situations should not be entrusted to 
men who hive only beiii distinguished as useful aides ele 
cirnp untriineel cav ihy otlieers or stupid sons of countrv 
neighbours in I n^land Such were it is true always the 
mmoritv and theie ire miny military officers in the 
politic il SCI V ICC to day of the highest ibility and e ip ible 
cf perfoiming my duty that their country miy requiit of 
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them but no side door should be left open to mconi 
jjcunce m a servik.p whjch needs high ind exceptional 
qu ilifications n'all its members 

Every Englishman in official life m Ipdia represents his 
country in a special manper and from an estimate of his 
1 indline^s ’resource and course a very large number of 
tlie Indian popwlation take then measure of the virtues of 
the government of which he is the servant And if this be 
the case m British India Vthere English officials abound 
and where unf ivourable impressions of one might be cor 
rectedf by an observation of the merits of another far more 
IS It true of Native India where the political agent is often 
the only Englishman with whom chief md people come in 
contact If he be p itient sympathetic and wise the hands 
of the Government ue stiengthf ned if he be can less ind 
Ignorant of native ways the failure is duly felt and in 
critical times will cause irreparable mischiei Patience is 
the daughter of knowledge and an inexperienced ind 
Ignorant political officer is impitient and irritable beciuse 
h( IS not in sympath) with the people whost fet lings and 
modes of thought he does not understmil He is shoeketl 
at improprfeties which anc the ever) da) incidents of i 
native court he is astonished to find that forger) yr 
p( rjury are universall) iccepted i** holding rank amon^ the 
line uts independence is mistaken b) him for insolence 
and subservience for honesty His mcasuu is tal tn vtr) 
quickly b) the sharp Brahman minister pf the Raja who 
bribes the nativt superintendent of his office to keep the 
s ihib m a reasonable tempi r He m ly still blust< i and 
invoke the name and dignity of the Government to conjure 
with but al| the native world knows that he is the si iv( of 
i slav c and th<^t the white robed munshi who re ids hi^ 
petitions IS his master 

\lthough the rule of Native India may superficially be 
described as despotism tempered b) fiar of the Biiiish 
Government yet it must rfot be supposed that th( re are no 
furthf r and pow erful checks on the <. \i rcise of autocratic 
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pow ci These are found ij> Rajput States m the mdepen 
d( nt spirit and family equality with the»(!Kief of all the great 
landholders and nobles sprung from the ‘'same stock and 
reidy to unite m active opfiosition if he threatens their 
position or privileges In Mahratta States this influence is 
wanting but in Central India the rulers of suclf princi 
palities are of different race to the vast majority of their 
subjects who wduld not endure from them the Oppression 
which they might submit to from their incient hereditar) 
princes rh( right of the oppressed to lesist is generally 
in abeyance The cultivating class in this part of India 
are too gentle to withstand tyrinny ns would the bold 
hardy races of the Punjab Worn down by generations of 
servitude and anarchy the Pn\ Britannica has not yet 
brought th( m sufficient confidence to assert even the most 
elen entiry rights of humanity They are content to suffer 
It IS their only heritage 

The Muhammadan dynasties of Central India are like 
the Mahratti the mere outcome of conquest by foreign 
adventurers 1 hey have no root in the country the rural 
population of which is purely Hindu and they are com 
pellcd to temper the strictness of Islamitic rult by prudent 
consideration for the sentiment of the indigenous race 
But I doubt if Muhammadan rule is ever acceptable to 
nonconforming popul itions 1 he modern F urk is a very 
tolerant person though in a disagreeable contemptuous 
way and the Chiistians in lurkey ire far better treated 
than are schismatics and dissenters by the Russian Covein 
ment across the border but there is nevertheless an 
instinctive deep rooted dislike to the Turkish Government 
among all subject Christian races although their specific 
grievipces miy be few In the same manner the Imperiil 
luleof Indian princes like Baber and Akbar fras toleruit 
fnough They fought for glory not for the love of God 
and their enthusiasm had m it no element of jthdd * Imim 


\ holy waged against infidels and idolatcis 
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Shaukani m his book ^Badar FdU tells a story to the 
effect 4hat fameiUne the conqueror inquired of tlie Ka^is 
of his court whether his slain soldters or those of his enemy 
would enter Paxadi^e A learned man* replied ’Ct uhammad 

(may the peace of Gqd he on him • ) has said Some fight 
from religious zeal some to Miow their valour and some to 
display their ^military talents *Of these, only those will 
reajeh Paradise who fight for God alone 

Fortunately for the peace of India there is, to day no 
strong spint of Muhammadan fanaticism directed against the 
Government for it is understood that thfc faith of Islair 
nowhere enjoys greater security and toleration than in 
Hindustan and all attempts of disloyal persons to incite 
the Ulema f against us and to declare India a country m 
which jihdd may be waged against the Go\ ernment failed 
completely and ignommiously Yet there is undoubtedly 
some Islaraitic revival m the country the dry bones are 
beginning to stir and more fervour is shown by Muhamm x- 
dans in combating schism within Islam and in denouncing 
idolatry without The less strict followers of the Prophet 
w ho make offerings at shrines and reverence derv ishi s md 
fakirs, are held up to repyrobation as Bidatu, or heretics by 
the straighter sects while Wahabeeism, representing in 
Its non political significance a more ascetic dogmatic md 
zealous creed tljan the easy Hindui/ed form of faith now 
prevalent has gained numerous adherents in the northern 
provinces I do not however, anticipate that Wahabeeism 
will ever become popular Its severe and uiiamiable 
features are better suited to the Arabs of the Nejd than to 
the self-indulgent people of India who, in adopting Islam 
have not lost the dreamy lotus eating sentiment that per 
vaded theif ancient Hindu creed and who listen to tin 
curses showered on those who eat opium, or dnnk spiiits ot 
frequent nautches with the same aversion with which tin 
temperate Englishman regards the eccentric f in itieism of 
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Sir Wjlfiid lawson and the Blue Ribbon Army It is 
difijc lilt to determine what directiO||n jMi^fhammadan excite 
me nt m i) lake and it may subside as quietly*and is quickl) 
IS it h IS arisen But of its existence there is no doubt and 
the Q;ro\\th of religious fervour and consequent intolerance 
has iioi improved the conditio^i of Hindu popu^fions sub 
lect to Muhxinmidan rulbrs Its effects '’re \isiblc in 
Turl e\ Lgjpt Sjria ind Ai ibia and it was ndl t© be 
exjxccted th it India should altogether escape the contagion 
although here the s'v nip ithetic ittitude of the Government 
ind their since le desire to imestigite and remove in\ 
Aluhammadan grievance or disibility have deprived the 
i^itition of Its chief political importance The symptom 
most constant in Indii is the increasing irritation between 
Hindus and Muh imm id ins \ihich his bi ought them into 
conflict in some pi ices ind is even where shown in the 
disposition to comjilam to British officers of real or imaginirv 
slights or insults to temples and mosques oi interruption of 
the freedom of worshippt rs Sue h compl imts are gi nerilh 
frnolous ind it ma\ trul) be siid that in India Aluhainmi 
d inism assiiiiK s its most amiable foim ind that fan iticisin 
1 1 the foim so fainihu ui A^fgh inistan and Cential Asia is 
ilmost unknown It is a curious fact whether to be ex 
plained on psychological or geographical grounds that the 
nearer the neighbourhood to the trans frontier fanatic the 
more indifilcicnt is the Indian population The Muliammi 
dins of the Punjab arc singularly iversc to dogmitic 
thiologi ind ait far less fanatical than those who live 
suiiounded by i Hindu population in Madras and Bengral 
Hu It lit SIX Aluhammidan Stites in Central India, 
but th( onl) one of great importance is thit of Bhopal 
11 tie the proportion of Hindus to the ruling creed is nine 
1 > one being 747004 to i Muh unmadan total of 82 164 
I his IS n itiirally a lirgcr proportion than elsewhere m the 
pi mince the populition of which is nine millions ahd a 
quiiUi and when the Hindus ire to the Muh immadans m 
tJie inopoition of thirteen to cme but the difference is chiefly 
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due to the influence of the capital which ittraets a lirq;e 
number of foreigi^ Muhammadan immigrants Ihe culti 
vating population is allnost purely Hindu * 

Muhamm^clans in British India have urged their claims 
to Government emplqyment with much energy and success 
and althbygh they do not ^ul themselves of the educa 
tional adtantages offeied frdely to all with the sime 
readmfiss as Hindus yet they have insisted on their right 
to ippointments pioportional at least to their numeric il 
position in the gj;neral popul ition This eUini the British 
Government has been quite willing to coilcede It his fe’t 
that in a considerable part of India the Muhammad ms, 
were the ruling powtr list in authority before bnglish 
suprem ic) and that it would be both wise incl ^eneroiis to 
entrust them with a full and lur share of administrative 
oflices But it must not be understood th it the pnmiple 
which the followers of Islam assert in their own favour 
they aie willing to apply m favour of others when th<y 
I^ossess the authority and in Bhopal with a very few 
eveeptions th( officials are Muhimmidan — i creid which 
the mass of the jieople regard not onl) without sympathy, 
but with positiM aversiqn 

Thf authority of the Karis or hw oflTict i s holding i 
religious stilus as interprc tei s of thi Korin ind its com 
mentaries is in purel\ Muhimmadin St ites a strong 
protection igainsi ofhcul tyrxnny ^11 import ml decisions 
are toi warded to them for opinion md revision ind the 
cimI and crimmil courts are unible to rnforce their judg 
inents in opposition to the orthodox mterpiett rs ol the 
Divine law The kazi cliss is is mav be imagined 
prejudiced and ariogant ind ilthough their Inowltd^i 
of the rules ^nd prescriptions of Isl im rn iv bf complete 
yet their practice diffeis widely from those principles of 
evidence and equity with which Bntish Indii is familui 
'\et for all this they form in purely Aluhimmadin com 
munities a wholesome check on despotism ind the ortho 
dox Moslem his been often protected by them ag iinst 
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mjusttet But where the population is Hindu and only the 
ruhnf, body 'Muhamraidan then t)be ii|L«.rposition of the 
Ki/i and his interference widi thd normal* action of the 
law courts Ts an intokmWe grievance The great majority 
of the popul ition arc placed under disabilities of the most 
oppressive kind and their position m a court of law la no 
better than that of the Je\i^ in the Dark Ages In illus 
tration of this J will quote from a criminal case no>V iy^ng 
be fore me for confirmation, removed from the cognizance 
of a Muhammadan State for gross misc^iage of justice 
1 he case was one against the chief city magistrate ^l man 
of hii^h position ind his subordinates for torturing and 
beating to]J[death a Hindu arrested on a charge of theft 
The principal has bet n condemned by the political officer 
who tried the case to ten years rigorous imprisonment and 
the lesser offenders to shorter terms on abundant and satis 
f ictory testimony Some time igo the case was heard by 
aeompettnt ind honest judge in thenati\( State and the 
record of his investigation containing the identical evidence 
on which the men have now been convicted was sent to the 
K 171 for oinnion which ran as follows 

T 1 he prisoners are Muhammadans All the^witncsses prisons in 
tilt, lockup i\ho give evidence agauist them save one, Amir Ah are 
Hindus Therefore then evidence cannot l?e used against Moslems as 
the} arc pagans 

One of the prisoners in the lock up (Amir All) is certainly of the 
true fiuth but he was a prisoner under trial charged vrith an. offence, and 
therefore his evidence capnot be admitted 

3 '(here is one other Moslem witness against the prisoners viz 
\/iimiUah but it is contrar) to Muhammadan law foe any one to be 
(ondcmntd on the evidence of one witness Therefore imsoners 
should be icleased 


Ihis opinion was foiw aided to the chief mufti of the State 
(chief lai^ officer) who confirmed the dectsibn, as did the 
lulmg prince 

It will b{ readily unaerstood that with fhe law of fevi 
d( ncc thus applied the Hindu community do not regard 
the rule of Isl im with iny fav our 
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It IS not possible to discuss hcie with iny completeness 
the reasons for tihe animosity which seems inci easing, 
between Hindus and Muhammadans and wllich constitutes 
the chief future danger ta public ^nquillity ’No subject 
deserves* more careful consideration and inquiry or more 
patient effort of the Goverrfment to avert or mmimire the 
danger I lijive already said that m India Islam is ordi 
nai^ly seen in its least aggressive and fanatical form But 
it still IS an active proselyti/ing creed and shows no signs 
of deoreasmg vitality Africa will probably be completely 
occypied by it and Christianity, which is aiot as acceptable 
to the lower intelligences of that contmint will be driven^ 
giaduilly from the field In India Muhammadanism has 
gamed largely and its rate of progression tends continually 
to inciease For in the slow disintegration and decomposi 
tion of Brahmanism due to contact with Western ideas and 
science, when Hindus, seeing their ancient deities tottering 
on their shrines, cast about for some new creed to repl ic( 
that which is passing awaj Muhammadanism has found its 
opportunity Christianity so far has not shown sufficient 
idaptability to attract educated converts who do not fail to 
notice that modern criticism has treatc d its mj steries ind 
dogmas with as little respect vs the m>ths of Hinduism 
Moreover it is htndicipped by the compulsory neutrality of 
the Government which* in self defence amid tin clamour of 
contending creeds has adopted the sensible attitiuh of the 
proconsul of Achaia when he drove the Jews from the 
judgment seat, and refused to decide questions of religious 
law or observance 1 or the Christian convert there is no 
future outside the mission fold Originally of low ciste 
his social position in the native community becomes aftr 1 
conversion still more degraded His family treat him as 
an outcast a^d disown him while his Christhn rulers 
Ignore hts change of creed as a matter to them indiHerent 
Many trades and professions are closed to him by the 
simple process of boyoatting which flourishes m India is 
luxuriantly as m Ireland while Europeans do not care to 
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employ him from a belief founded on extended expei lence 
th-it hib new creed has rcmo\ed his apcient prejudice 
against the br ndv bottle 

The sdti il disabilipijs which attach to a Christian con 
vert ire not felt by a Muhammadan proselyte Hi is 
disowned it is true by the H-mdu family but he is wel 
coined with enthusiasm irto a wealthy numerous and 
powerful community where he can make new frienJs and 
connt ctions and where he may attain to a f ir higher social 
position than that to which his low bifth condemned him 
b) Hindu unalterable prescription Hence it is that Islam 
ittracts miny >oung Hindus and the frail beiuties of the 
b i/a ir arc the most active missionaries, and persuade many 
of their lovers to change their creed 

Hinduism oi rather Brahmanism although m assimi- 
1 iting and receptive religion is not a prosclyti/ing one 
It allows and indirectly encourxges aboiigmal tribes to 
I ntt r Its bounds that it may enlarge its area of paying 
subscribers to the ruling caste but it has no missionary 
enthusiasm Its strength is to sit still and it is thus unable 
to compete with the energetic propaganda of Islam Since 
Its \ igoroub and successful attack on Buddhism, 2 000 years 
a^o It has shown itsell eminently tolerant and has only 
cand to defend itself igainst outside attack It does not 
seek to destioy or subvert the creed of others Maharaj i 
Sindhii subscribes to mosques and churches as well as 
ttmples Mxhirija Holkar presents tazias* to^the Mu 
hunmadans of Indore Notwithstanding this tolerant or 
indifferent spirit it is a fact that the Hindus hate the 
Muhammadans much more intensely th in they are hated 
by them Ihe leason is ptrtly resentment it the unscrupu 
lous proseljtism of Islam often accompmied by force or 
baud arid partly from a remembrance of iSe fierce and 
blood) persecutions which have occasionally been launched 
igainst the Hindus b\ fan itical rulers, in which the idols 

kcprLSLnlilions of the tomb of Im^ms Hassan and Husbam at the 
1 stiv 1 of tliv Molnmm 
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line been thrown down the temples defiled nnd the 
worshippers slam If Fnglmd were to conduct her mis 
sionary enterprises in India in the manner* favoured by 
1 slam when m power she would be^as hated in lihe East as 
she IS to ciay honoured as the impartial firotector of all pious 
people of every creed 

No more interesting speculation can be entered upon 
than thp future religious belief of India It has been dis 
cussed b> Sii Alfred Lyall in more than one ess ly with the 
utmost ability but his critical and philosophical mind has 
not allowed him to form or, at inj rate to express a definite 
opinion as to the ultimate result The conditions of the 
problem are too complicated for dogmatism yet I cannot 
but think that the balance of probabilities is somew hat m 
favour of Muhammadanism becoming the future domin int 
creed of India Although this might occasion some political 
inconvenience yet the prospect necessarily a remote one 
might be awaited with much equanimity Islam is I h ivt 
shown IS shaken by many feuds and schisms generating in 
then friction much present he it but these it ma> be hoped 
under the softening ind hi aling influence of Western cultun 
will settle ^nto some more tolerint liberal ind sympathetic 
toriji Even to day we have an icknowledged Muhimmi 
dan sect which under the name of Necharis (from the 
English word nature) * try to combine the teachings of 
Darwin and Huxley with the precepts of Muhammad I he 
time may come when the various hostile sects Shias and 
Sunnis the Ahl 1 H idis and \V ohabees Sufis Bidatis and 
Necharis will find their differences much less important 
than they now appeal Ihis however is no more than a 
hope Schisms, whether in trees or creeds have a tendency 
to widen and certainly many existing Muhammadan dis 
putes are so tr^ial that they woiilel not discredit i *\oncon 
formist congregation in Englinel In the Muhimmidin 
State of Tonk I am at the present moment trying to 
compose a quarrel betn^ieen tht Borahs a wealthy tradin^ 
tribe of Shia Muhimmadans and their Sunni eo religion 
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ists which resulted in the expulsion of the Borahs from the 
town with their Pir (or chief priest) by order of the local 
jTovernor The principal cause of quarre^ was that one 
party insisted that Bismillah (In the name of God) should 
be said while cutting the throat of a sheep or goat whiU 
the opposite party contented itself is^ith shouting Yi Ah * 
But Muhammadanism shares with other creeds of greater 
prt tensions to sweet reasonableness the right to create battle 
cries out of the most trivial differences in dogma or cere 
monial 

The condition of Muhammadans in Hindu States is 
generally satisfactory and their leligious observances are 
not interfered with Mosques are freely allowed and the 
a/an or c ill to prayer so fruitful a cause of iiieient strife 
sounds as regularly in Hindu as in Moslem towns AA here 
the Jam sect prevails some grievance is caused by the 
prohibition of the slaughter of animals for sacrifice or food 
duiing certain festivils but this is a disibihty which 
affects the majority of Hindus equally with the Muham 
madans Ihe Jams indeed have often a power which the 
’Nl iharaja or Raja is altogether unable to ijuestion N umc 
rieally a small sect, they constitute under the name of 
biiiogis in Northern India and Jams m the Southern 
Provinces a very powerful community including a large 
jjroportion of the w e ilthy banking and money lending 
casu (Banias) It was at one time thought that they were 
the modern representatives of Buddhism in India, and 
ilthough this distinction is now denied them and left for 
]\1 id imo Blavatsky and Colonel Olcott to pick up the\ 
hive soim f imily likeness to Buddhists and m nothing 
moie thin m then horror of destroying animal Ii/e Jain 
ascetics men ind women cover their mouths with a white 
b mdago giv mg them a ghastly and sepulchral appearance 
in ordei that no insect mav enter their mouth, and they 

All was the son in law of Muhimmid Ifae Sunnis consider him the 
lourth K-hilifa or iuctessor of Muhammad the ‘>hns hold him to be the 
diicc bucccssor ignoring the other three Khalifas 
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sweep the ground before them at every step to avoid acci 
dental ^destruction of an ^msecyL They will not allow wild 
fowl to be shot or fishf to be cayght on the Kikes or tanks 
near the town where they are numerous and a/ they hold 
the power of the purse and the Raja is generally deeply 
indebted to them he is afraM to offend them If he did 
the shops would forthwith be ^hut and trade suspended 
until expiation had been made The city of Jlutlam has a 
larger proportion of Jams than any other m Central India 
probably because the State is thoroughly well go\ erned and 
trade facilities are great The Raja is a young man of 
liberal ideas and a keen sportsman but he is not able to 
oppose successfully the Jam fanaticism and no fish or fowl 
cm be taken from the sheets of water adjoining his town 
and palace 

1 have only given the case of the Jams as an illustration 
of the manner m which Hindu society is able to protect 
Itself under governments which can only be classed as 
despotic where the ruler is to all appearance the ultimate 
and sole depositary of authority Sir Henry Maine m his 
invaluable work on the village communities of India h is 
graphically described the strange vitility and endurance 
of these bodies which are the administrative units from 
which all popular gov^nment in India must be constructed 
Wave after wa\e of foreign conquest has rolled over the 
country storms of anarchy generation after generation 
have raged but the village communities havjp bent like 
reeds to the blast they have been overwhelmed by the 
rising waters, but, on its subsidence they have still been 
there unchanged, and adversity and tyranny though they 
may affect their happiness do not destroy their life And 
as with the village m its composite form so with most of 
the social orders of Hmdu% bound together by th<? strong 
cords of caste, and governed within themseKes by im 
memorial prescription which the most powerful member is 
impotent to break or loose , they present to the oppressor 
an organized resistance winch he is unable to overcome 

nil 
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He may tyrannize o\cr individuals but he cannot success- 
fully struggle with united communities,*; the cultivators 
refuse to acc<£l;)t his leases the nobles go into open revolt 
the gram dealers clog^ their shops Ihe interests of no 
class can, in i Hindu State, be long disregarded with 
impunity and if Hobbes s definition of liberty as power cut 
in fragments be correct it «may be almost asserted that the 
subjects of i Hm4u prince are free 

The political force and effects of caste in India its 
advantages and its evils are little understood either in 
England or India and I cannot but suspect that the popular 
judgment regarding it has been prejudiced by the denuncia- 
tions of missionaiies who certainly have found caste the 
most fatal obstacle to their successful proselytism But if 
the educ'ited Englishman regard it with eyes unclouded by 
the polemics of theology he will find thit from a social as 
well as a political point of view it possesses great and 
conspicuous merit A consideration of its sociil aspect 
would leul me too far from the objects of this piper but 
regarding its political beanngs I will offer a few suggestions 
I have already shown that in caste, which must not be 
understood -is adequately expressed by a few broad 
divisions familiar to schoolrooms such as Brahman 
Khattri or Sudra but which is a minute subdivision of 
tribes and sub tribes into rigid social connection and trade 
unions th( great defence of Hindu society against the 
ittacks of despotism has, through many generations been 
found It has preserved administrative capacity among 
the Brahmans and the military virtues among the many 
warrior classes of Northern and Centnl India. It has 
preserved for the people generally such freedom as they 
contrived to retain when we occupied British India and 
which they now enjoy m native States feut it has doAe 
for the British Government and for those administrations 
which preceded it far more than this It has kept the 
people content The ruin of former dynasties was not 
due to the impatience of the people at a foreign yoke 
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pressing upon the national life They fell, as they deserved 
to felh from theip (xwn corruption and internal' decay from 
the careless disregar<il.of the rights not of riitionality, but 
of humanity, from resenti^ent at^ cruel exacttbns which 
took from the crushed peasant the motive of life from the 
spirit of .revenge roused by .social outrage or desecration 
of popular religious sentiment. If England continue to 
rule with justice moderation and impartiality with clean 
hands and an honest and eager desire to work the good of 
the people there is no fear that the Hindus will ever turn 
against her And the explanation of this security is chiefly 
to be found in caste which by depriving the people of^ 
ambition has left each man content with his position in 
life Last year Mr Lowell the late American Minister 
told us th It one of the advantages of democracy was th it 
It enabled a man to climb from a coal pit to the highest 
position for which he was fitted But in India fortunately 
for society and the Government the colliei would have 
no inclination to climb at all Every occupation even 
thieving is hereditary and the rules of caste ordinarily 
compel a man to follow the occup ition of his forefathers 
except whjere Lnglish influence and educ ition have displaced 
th?* conservative tradition in favour of a more democratic 
view of the right'- of humanity But the English 
embroidery is only upoA the hem of the mysterious garment 
of Indian life ind the great mass of the people are 
unaffected by the struggles of the young men of our 
schools and colleges to obtain a share in the offices at the 
idisposal of Government Even with these the spirit of 
caste IS. still strong and a wise policy would encourage and 
not stifle It 

It is only by a careful estimate of the resisting power 
of caste, acted upon by the dynamic influences of ‘Western 
eivili/ation, that any clear understanding of the present 
attitude of some of the more highly educited of the Hindu 
community can be obtayied During the recent elections 
we have seen a Bengali Baboo, with admirable courage 
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offer himself as a mark for the rotten eggs and dead cats 
of the Deptford roughs Three young Hindus from 
Bombiv Mad'h.s and Bengal fluent m the platitudes 
which delight inexpericpced youth hi\c addressed crowded 
meetings in England as delegates from and representatives 
of the people of India ^s suili they have been -received 
and embraced by English politicians whose party zeal has 
outrun their discretion It is certain that the ^ndian 
delegates did not represent India or anything more than i 
the views ind ambitions of a small and unpopular class 
But the denial of their sacied mission and national 
delegation would be incorrectly based on the superficial 
ground of their English education placing them be>ond 
the sympath) of their fellow countrymen or on the 
undoubted fact that a n itive of Bengal or Madras would 
be indignantl) repudiated as speaking on behalf of the 
North western Provinces or the Punjab where he is 
regal ded with contempt The reason which makes the 
pretended delegation an impossibility resides in caste 
Two considerations are invoKed The young soi duaiit 
deleg ite either observes the rules of caste m England or 
he does not In the latter case — and chirapagne and 
P nglish dinners are quite m fashion among y oung Hindus 
in London — the delegate is an outcast , his stricter country- 
men care nothing for his opinions however fluently 
expressed and would allow him to die in i ditch like a 
dog, rather than touch with a finger his polluted body If 
he retains his caste by rigid ceremonial observance when 
abroad, or purchases re entry to it on his return to India 
by consenting to loathsome and degrading penances and 
large payments to Brahmans he may become the pride 
and oricle of his own caste fellows , but no other social 
order will* ha\ e anything to say to him Ifr is difficult to 
txplain or sufficiently emphasize the absolute failure of 
sympathy between the more important class aivisions of 
India Much of Central India is inhabited by Bhils an 
ancient people of singularly gentle and simple ways But 
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It la Exceedingly difficult to persuade the Rajput chiefsi and 
theif’ Brahman ministers to treat their subject Bhils with 
common humanity They look down upon them as dogs 
whom only rfhe , eccentiatf philatithtopy of the British 
Government can find excuse for protecting This is an 
extreme'illustcation seeing ^hat there is a prevalent though 
I think a mistaken belief that* the Bhils are an aboriginal 
and ftdn Aryan race but between cleat ly defined and pure 
castes there is the same want of dbhesion and lack of 
sympathy Let us follow the Bengal delegate to his 
Indian home As a young Brahman he fias undergone the 
before mentioned punfic itory ceremonial, and is now as* 
bigoted and -enwrapped in spiritual pride as though he had 
never seen Pall Mall or dined at the Northbrook Club 
No one so sciupulous as he in paying the mint anise and 
cummin of the Brahmanical law in obeying the tedious 
ind trivial ceremonial which occupies a large part of the 
time of the priestly class He understinds that his 
superstitious relatives and jealous friends are on the watch 
to see if English tra\ el has caused him to lapse from the 
straight piths of orthodoxy ind he consequently is more 
loud than his fellows in denouncing any departure from the 
strict rule of Brahmamc il practice He defends in society 
and the press the accursed system of early marriage which 
delivers childreij of ten and eleven to outrage and physical 
rum , he upholds the custom not less accursed which dooms 
the widow married in infancy, and whose Jiusband may 
have died before she ever entered his door to degrading 
household slivery or to prostitution, and he holds the 
British Government to have grossly exceeded their rightful 
authority when they prohibited Suttee ind forbade the 
murder of parents on the cruel banks of the Ganges His 
attitude towardsthe people pf India — that is to those whom 
at Birmingham he pretended to represent is precisely 
similar to that of the priest and the Levite in the gospel 
story towards the man Ivjio fell among thieves The road 
from Jerusalem to Jencho might be that between Calcutta 
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"ind Burdw'in The people mij be stripped and wounded 
ind left for d^d for all the Brahman caw-s They are not 
of his caste The difference between him and all other 
created beings is wnhieasurable and he cannot interest 
himself in the sufferings of ^dinary mortals The fine 
sentiments in glorification of our common humanity whicli 
he has learned b) rote from Comte ind SpenLer and which 
sound melodiously m the long ears of the British public 
on London platforms ire to him idle words and every 
iction and ruling principle of his life g \ e them the he 
1 \en if the higher castes understood the ■wants of the 
lower and were ready to press them upon the Government 
their assist ince wemld be declined through hereditary 
elistrust 1 he inferior classes ha\ e as much pride of caste 
as the higher and it is difficult to find one so degraded 
that there is not x lower depth Indeed some of the least 
considered professions are the most punctilious on questions 
of caste observ ince 

It seems logicallj to follow from this argument th it the 
Indian delegates represent nothing but them->ehes and the 
numericall) small cl iss to which they belong and th xt the 
only gu irdi in of the dumb millions who toil and suffer is rhe 
British Go\ ernment But it would be a mistake to assert 
th it the dt mands of the class educated in English colleges, 
are unworth) of attention or can be safely disregarded 
Although their motives be interested ard their care nought 
for popular 5 ,rievances which indeed the Government rs 
c igerto ledress without their help or prompting they forma 
compact bod) of fairly but not highly educated persons into- 
whom the liberal policy of England has, by an inevitable 
compulsion infused ideas and desires foreign to the old 
Hindu prescription It is both our interest and our duty to* 
consider their demands with patience and decide upon them 
w ith generosit) , not forgetting to conform our polic) , so far 
IS ma) be possible, to those lines which will be m harmony 
with the deep rooted sentiment o^ Hindu society The sub- 
ject of the increased employment of Indians m the judicial 
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and administrative service of the Government is too large for 
treatmtent in this olace but it may safely be assorted that 
all considerations of ecjuity and public polity Require that a 
far larger proportion of Government pffices should be made 
over to natives , tfie number of appointments to the Cn il 
Service sh^ould be reduced, *and the English rulers should 
divest themstlves of many of the duties which can be 
adequately performed by native employes Jt is not to be 
supposed that the work will be as well done as by trained 
Englishmen but our standard of administrative excellence 
IS pitched unnecessarily high and especicJl) in the matter 
of judicial procedure is f ir in advance of the knowledge and ^ 
appreciition of the people Nor will the lower classes 
who universally prefer in English to a native judge 
ipprove the change but some disadvantages ire insepar- 
able from every reform The administiation may be made 
less costly while it remains sufficiently good for practical 
purposes 

A superficial objection occurs m the fear that is 111 
Ireland no concessions will be accepted is find but 
Indi in tradition does not justify it 1 he Brahman ind 
Writer castes are attempting quite laudably though some 
wliat grotesquely on ^)eptford platforms to fulfil their 
raison ddre the hereditary conditions of their caste 
requirements Thev liave for i thousand years been 
employed in Kiqh office idministrative and judicial 
Muhammidins Sikhs Rajputs Mahrattas have all em 
ployed Brahmans or Kayiths as their ministers judges 
and secretaries They will not — for their traditions do not 
he that way — ask to be appointed Viceroy or Commander 
m Chief They will not even demand to be made colonels 
of regiments or commissioners of territorial divisions 
Biit they requjrqrand should receive i fair share which they 
h ive not yet obtained of the ordinary appointments which 
are not directly ind obviously the prerogative of the ruler 
The Brahman ministei; never attempted to supplant the 
Rajput chief Great as the power of the Brahmans, and 
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absolute as their influence have been and still are, over the 
Hindu people they have never attempted directly to 
govern which by their religious institutes was a function 
reserved fbr others Indeed in historical times there have 
been in Native India only two or three States of any 
importance ruled by Braljmaiis and these were formed 
under exceptional circumstances and in days of great com 
motion India h is fully accepted the right of England to 
go\crn and England should remain content with the 
power and prerogatives of kingship and it is waste of 
strength to employ members of the ruling caste English 
men, in law courts and treasuries and revenue settlements 
in administrative and judicial detail which may safely be 
entrusted to the hands of those who have a hereditary 
aptitude for the work and whose forefathers were per 
forming similar functions when the British were learning 
the first elements of civilization from their Roman con 
querors 

A^nxious as I am to satisfy the legitimate aspir itions of 
our young graduxtes I would thus while not closing the 
door to c xceptional merit in any class endeavour to confine 
the stream to its legitimate channel I would invite into 
the civil administration the Brahman and ^^rlter castes, 
I would provide for the Rajput Thakur and the Sikh 
Sirdar employment in the army or in honorary magistracies 
in rural districts to which special privileges should be 
attached, and for such gentlemen I would multiply twenty 
fold titles and decor itions which art the cheapest reward of 
loyalty and good service at the disposal of any Government 
But I would not summon Mr lowells collier from his 
coal mine to power which is the short sighted policy of an 
educational circular issued a short time back by the Director 
of Publi« Instruction in Bombay, reducing'^he endowments 
of the Brahmans in order to provide the lower castes with 
an English education which will do tlxem more harm than 
good Far better that they should honestly make shoes or 
plough the fields as their fathers before them, and leave 
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administration to those who in unanimous Hindu opimon 
am thtir betters 1 he thin commonplaces of liherty and 
equality sound strangely discordant m Indihn air The 
ses(|uipedalian Baboo discourses ii\ vain on bstllot boxes 
and parliaments and the will of the people and all the 
•complicated phantasmagoria (Jf modern democracy there is 
no voice n rqply nor any that regardeth The ages look 
down on the long procession of heroes kings, and priests 
who have through countless generations led the gentle 
Hindu race throu|fh the political desert and in the clear 
light pf history and experience these war cries of the West 
are sten to be shams and unveracities m a country where 
unchanging conservatism is the only secure and accepted 
foundation of society and where those who sow democritic 
seed must only look to reap the whirlwind 

Among the gifts of liberty loving England to India has 
been a free press but, as might be imagined from the 
foregoing remarks the success of the experiment has so 
far been more than doubtful In Native India an inde 
pendent p“ess has no place Great States like Gwalior and 
Indore publish a weekly gazette, but it contains nothing 
beyond offici il announcements and notifications Certain of 
the smaller States such as Rutlam, Jaora and Dhar, do the 
same and in these sciaps of news gathered from otfier 
journals are added But the only Stite m Central India in 
which a newspaper properly so called is published is 
Bhopal, where a journal cafled the Dabir ul Mull with a 
circulation of perhaps two hundred appears weekly It is 
edited by a subordinate officer in the Appellate Court and is 
maintained for the purpose of singing weekly pttans extolling 
the wisdom and virtue of certain officials and a word of 
undesired or independent criticism on any person or ict in 
the State would hji punished by the instant dismissal of the 
editor The liberty of the press is not estimated as 
highly in the Bhopal Court as by some English statesmen 
Although the press has few representatives in native 
States, yet it exercises a certain influence from without, 
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which were it less venal or better informed might be 
productiT-e of good But the nuipber ^ honest and aide 
pendent vernacular journals in British India is few and 
most of these are conf i>ed to the Presidency towns Madras 
Calcutta and Bombay Even these are generally too 
poor with too small a circulation to miin^in regular and 
competent correspondents in native Stite- The grt it 
majority are v ortl less prints edited by half educated yopths 
fresh from co'Iege who h ive picked up some of the \ ague 
propositions and careless generilizitions Qf English political 
life but who are without the training exp( nence or 1 now- 
ledgt to discriminate between sense ind nonsense the 
^ilse and the true 1 he public naturally cares nothing for 
their effusions ind in default of subscribers the editors 
like Bhils in time of fimine eke out i doubtful existence by 
public pillage 1 he Raja is fair game Ht lives in iwe of 
the Government and knows that the procedure of his liw 
courts and police would not be advantaged by a close 
scrutiny Blackm ul is -iccordir gly dem inded If he sub- 
scribes to the journal and subsidizes it on suitable occasions 
he IS bedaubed with prxise for his justice which in th( 
case of Rhadammthus would be extravigait If he 
refuse to stand and deliver he is held up to the public as i 
monster of iniquity Many chiefs have complained to me 
ot the demands thus made on them by unscrupulous 
editf>rs and there can be no doubt that a large number of 
V ernacular oapers are maintained for purposes of robbery 
and could not exist it all were it not for blackmail levied 
from chiefs to which m ly be added the pay ment of those 
who insert their own self wntten praises In Native Ijidia 
the vernacular press is i nuisince There are many 
ill gov emed States where exposure VjOyld be a public 
advant&ge But for genuine grievance the press cares 
little 

Should the Gov ernment weary gf complaints of long- 
continued oppression step in ard curtail the power of i 
ruler or remov e him altogether the v ernacular press with 
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but few honourable exceptions denounces its action as t 3 rran 
meal and misrepresents «ts motives is selfish If has no 
real sympathy witli the cultivating castes, to ^hich it does 
not belong and whi(;h it despfees atid if throws the whole 
weight of Its influence jvhicji fortun itelj is not great on 
the side oNthe a^ppressor The phenomenon is not sur- 
prising when ifft consider the absence of sj mpath) between 
the •Social classes and the stratum from* which the press 
draws the majority of its recruits One of the most slash- 
ing critics of the Goternment is a >oung man son of a 
menid servant of mj own whom I educated for charity 
ind who now like the fly on the wheel of the carriage be- 
lie \es that he influences its moeement The higher the 
editor in the social scale the more moderate his utterances 
may be expected to be The tridition of personal dignity 
ind respect for constituted authority is still strong with 
him But when the new wine of English education is 
drunl b> youths of the lower orders w ho ha\ e no heredi 
tai^ predisposition to intellectual temperance itisteryapt 
to flj to their he ids But with editors of both clisses it is 
pitiable to find so little desire to benefit the miss of the 
people or to t d e their pa^t against public w rong Whether 
It be the case of Burmah Baroda or Kashmii when tjhe 
British Goeernment interferes to protect the poor from 
oppression the vernacular press ranges itself in opposition 
1 was jesterday reading a^ Bengali newspaper which ob- 
served thit if the native press had been ‘’trjjig formerly 
as at present the Gove rnment would have been unable to 
abolish Suttee The time maj come when a free press in 
India may be a power for good when the common interest 
maj be elevated above class prejudice and when license 
may no longer confounded with liberty But that day 
seems to be distcmt and those who are most anxious for 
the rational progress of the country are the least hopeful 
of experiments which are not in hirmony with the tridi- 
tional sentiment of the pdople 

The English race possessed of high political aptitude 
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and admmistratn e capacity is yet cursed with a want of 
imagination which prevents its seeing doctrines of practical 
politics with the same c) es is those with which they are 
regarded by alien peoph s to whom they jye sought to be 
applied Filled with a serene pride in the perfection of 
their own constitution although it is full of annmilies and 
contradictions onlj workiig with infinite fr ction and with 
the aid of comprr mises and leg il fictions and threatening 
at this very moment to bre ik under the democratic pressure 
which It was never constructed to resist Englishmen still 
believe that it 13 the panace i for all political evils and that 
it must benefit all rices howe\er different from themselves 
which can be persuaded or comjielled to aclojit 1 If as in 
India the whole constitution cannot be suddenly accepted 
they yet endeavour to introduce unconnected portions of it 
which hav e no value out of their exact place m the political 
order It would be as reasonable to export to India the 
boiler and dm ing wheel of a locomotive w ithout the 
remainder of the machine Englishmen do not realize 
that India is m its politic il infancy thit its approved 
system, b< yond the range of English influence as in native 
States IS that of the thirteenth century in Europe and 
that m addition, the genius of the people differs so largely 
not alone in degree but in its inherent nature from that of 
the W est that the political problems to be solved are both 
unlike and would be. naturalljf worked out by altogether 
another process By action in opposition to the conser 
vatism of the country we may gain some worthless ipplause 
from those imiable and ingenious young Indians who are 
m hnglish drawingrooms error eously supposed to repre 
sent the mass of their countrymen but we outrage the 
sentiment of the vast majority of all classes, who desire to 
be left in peace without the trouble of guessing insoluble 
political riddles What care they foi Parliamentary rc 
presentation and national councils and the other fbolish 
catchwords of the platform of Laputa ^ They neither 
understand nor desire them and if they form any opinion 
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rcgaiding them it is expressed in the conviction that the 
Brahman ind the Baboo would mono^xilize ill the plums 
111 the idministratn c pudding and would represent no one 
but themseh cs , 

It IS oifhcult to cfothe in \ isibie shape and form for the 
understanding of the Englisff public the intense conser- 
latism of Indy, ind its detest iliion and terror of change 
e\en though undei the pretence of pigigrdss In one 
hundred md fifty > ears, the impression that we have made 
on Hindu social life ma) be summed up as railway travel 
ling lucifc r matches and umbrellas Even •this list might 
furly be restricted for although the umbrella e\en in 
nitive Stites is now the ordinary attendant of ever) re- 
spectable person m sunshine or in nun it maybe suggested 
that Its universal use is not due to English example, but 
represents no more than the abnormal development of a 
hereditary md distinctly n itive tendency For in India as 
throughout the East where the umbrella had its origin 
this implement has been immemorial!) associated with 
ro)alty ind m Persia Eg\p*t A s)ria China ind India 
was n sei \ ed for the ruling caste or for those whom they 
condescended to honour The distaste T)f Fnglishmen for 
a disability founded on so unre ison ible and aristocratic a 
\ lew of their f imiliar companion e lused a tacit withdrawal 
of the obnoxious prohibition ind we ma) without ex 
tiavagance, assume that th( umbrella merel) satisfied an 
existing craving former!) checked b) penal sanctions 
I he use of railways ind lucifer matches botli somewhat 
democratic in their tendenc) is suffieientl) explained b) 
their extraordinary physical convenience which has though 
with difficulty overmastered the conservative instinct A 
thousand illustrations are at hand to show this deep rooted 
sentimi'fit of the Hdian community One or two wiil here 
suffice India with ill its civilization, had not before the 
British advent conceived the idea of a metalled road 
The country track without much regard to lines of drain- 
age, was all that chiefs and merchants had to depend upon 
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and m Central Indii where the tleep black cotton soil is 
almost universal this signihed the absolute cessation of 
wheeled triffic during the riinyse^ison Near Ntemuch 
in C waller territory in the middle of the public road leading 
to the important tcfwn of J iw id tradition has it an elephint 
sank out of sight English hterprise has coveted British 
Indi I with magnificent ir^etalled roads riv tiling m length 
and workmariship those of ancient Rome Yet the idei 
has not been acclimatized ind 1 doubt whether, if we left 
India to morrow a single mile of met died road would ever 
ag im be made »n the whole peninsula In Ceiitrd India 
many fine ro ids h ive been constructed in great p irt with 
the contributions of native Stites but tht money his been 
given at the request of British ofiicers and from a desire 
to stand well with the Government No native chief has 
ever, to my 1 now ledge constructed i metalled road on his 
own initiative They are supremely indifferent to the logic 
of facts placed before their eyes and do not admit thit 
the new roid is superior to the incient tracks which ex 
pcrience must have tiught them were difficult in the dry 
season ind impissable morasses m the rains 

Another illustrpAion is found in the combined use of the 
knife and fork Intimite association with 'Western ideas 
h-^s not famili iri/ed Jndii with thesf convenient weapons 
Yesterday a Muhammidin gentldman of hi,,h position and 
nearly related to i great ruling chief wis dining with me 
\\ ith the soup ill w IS plain s uling out insuperable diffi 
culties irose with the entrees and my friend in spite of 
Ins heroic ende iv ours w is obliged to dine on the vegetabk s 
and sweets In his own house he would have held the 
joint w ith one h ind while he cut pieces from it with the 
othe ind would then hive conveved the meat to his 
mouth* with his fingers It is eisyto kssprt that llustia 
tions such as these an superficiil or trivi il that Indiins 
do not ordinarily eat with Europeans whne some pen 
patetic philosophers may argue that the fingers arc more 
conv enient for the transmission of food to the mouth than 
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the convention il knife and fork Hut allowing such con 
sideritions their fftU weight I ini disjiosed ifo tljink that 
the neglect of so great a convenience and thej reluctance of 
the Hindu creed (t ver^ acti 9 n in y indu society requiring 
religious sanction) fo include the fork within its cognizance 
ha\e their root deep in thSinilim nature and that the 
ksson of the ^fustrition might fce studied with advantage 
bj tho‘ie who are now eneleavouring tp pe^^suade Hindu 
soefety to swallow unaccustomed political messes with the 
ucl of democratic kniv es and forks 

If 1 were asked to describe Hindu society with the help 
of but one idjectne I would sav that it is religious In 
a dilferent and more dogm itie sense this equally applies to 
the Muhammad in popiil ition but it may be conveniently 
excluded from the present consideration J o the Hindu 
the Deity is literally omnipresent A belief in the Divine 
Presence tills his life 1 rom the e irly d iwn to night every 
ihing in nature spe iks to him of the supernitur il influences 
th it surround him J he birds of the an the snake the 
deimestic inimals — ill are /onnected with him bv subtle 
links mil furnish him with omens which he eloes not think 
of quf stioqing J he quiet K)rest gl ides ire not silent to 
him. In the whispering* of the peepul or the bam in tree 
he is still with the khvinity and beneath their shade* he 
does not dare to s ly wrhat is false 1 hi monkey in the 
branches wears the famili ir fe itures of his beloved god 
Hanumin the grove itselT may be haunted by some un 
known spirit kind or mileficent Ills humblf meil of un 
leavened calcs ind water is i sicrifice only to be tiken 
ifter due ceremonial observances He sees God m the 
unshine which ripens his crop in the hail that blasts it in 
the lightning and j»torm that rend the forest Small pox is 
directly in the cruel h inds of the goddess I ittk M it i 
whosewrith must be averted at the D issehra festival by 
propUiatory offerings of clarified butter and flowers In 
inimate with mimite n ijure is within the mystenous circle 
of the supernatural whilk the spirits of departed men 
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ht-roic or e\il or whom an unkind fate has denied the 
blessed funeral rites roam around tjieir afiiient homesteads 
to bless or b,m to profit or to destroy the* men who still 
live but wrno neverth^'^ss walk hourly hand in hand with, 
the unseen and eternity 

The Hindu faith has been cunningl) devised -^o include 
all requirements of the human intellect strikes with 
one swoop the wfiole gamut of spiritual emotion it soars 
with the philosopher to the most transcendental heights of 
theism and kneels Wfith the fetish worshipping sa\ age 
before a painted stone m the forest No existing creed 
Christianity included inculcates a nobler morality or teaches 
'I more spiritual and esoteric theory of life no cret d is 
weighted with a more trivi il soul enslaving ritual or has 
degenerated in vulgar practice into a more dull cruel and 
obscene slavery 

ihe social and political consenatism of India is caused 
by Its roots being deep in this religious soil The power of 
the Brahmans is denied fron the institutes of Menu — a 
system of law and ceremoniil drawn up and promulgated 
by Brahman priests in order ^-o perpetuate their tyranny 
under the pretendeu sanction of i Divine revelation No 
more monstrous imposition has ever been accepted by any 
people known to history The Hindi has voluntanly and 
since the great Buddhistic revolt unresistinglv put his neck 
beneath the yoke of the most arrogant of priesthoods and 
has allowed his place in the social scale and his chances of 
future happiness to depend on the caprice of a greedy priest 
or a naked ascetic 

Unsatisfactory as a system which has inextricajbly 
mingled sociology and religion may be from a philosophical 
point of view it still from the standpoint of practical 
jxilitics, ^as much to recommend it The "eligious beliefs 
of the people are obviously a matter of indifference to a 
government which does not share them and looks alone to 
the good or evil influence they exercise on the duties of 
citizenship To a wise government that religion is the best 
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which miles ind maintains tht citizen mo^tloyil orderly 
and content This is undoubtedly the merit of l5rahmanism 
There is no other creed in the world which rfcbukes ambl 
tion as a crime and successfully teaches its professors to 
respect authority and to be contented with their lot even 
when most unfortunate and 'degraded I or purposes of 
government apart from theol»»gicil predilection this is 
sur^y an ide il creed while in its high^ development its 
ethical standard is so puu and its theism so simple ind 
noble that it well deserves such g< nerous encourigement as 
may he consistent with the strict rules of religious neutrality 
Ihc weikness of the British educitionil system is thit it 
ignores religion as the basis of both Hindu and Muham 
midan society and in its schools and colleges confines its 
efforts to secular instruction Yet it would seem incontro 
vertible tint irreligious education must m India have a 
demorali/mg and disintegrating effect The Muh imm idans 
whose creed is more dogmatic than ceremoniil have 
reili/(d this and have, in* consequence very generally^ 
declined the free eelucation cmered them In their eyes all 
teiching that is not religios^^ is iccursi d It is doubtful 
w 1 ether the British Government is nCJW disposed to illow 
religious teaching in its schools Sikhs Aluhamm idans 
Hindus and Christians being instructed in the principles 
of their res[)ecti\ e creeds by their priests and mullahs I 
believt tint a wise policy wou id favour this return fo in 
attitude of friendly sympathy tow irds the crei ds professed 
by millions of I ler M ijesty s si bjects and that the ]>r( sent 
irreligious agnostic teachin^ of the Governnent colleges 
is a grave public danger ind produces disloy il ind discon 
tented citi/ens I h iv e urged this v icw on the Punjab 
University the gaJy educational institution m Indii vihich 
has b«en founded on populir principles ind wtth the 
declared aim of encouraging stimuliting and developing 
the conservative Oriental sentiment m preference to the 
democratic and disintegrating teaching of the Lnivcrsities 
of Calcutta and Lombiy *It is probible that the Govern 
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m( nt could take this step m ithout any danger of ov( rstep 
piOj, the line of strict leligious neutnlitj which it h i- 
fin ill) and wisely accepted It would thus be doing little 
inoie th in it is now pr/yjosing to do in pi icin^ the irrangi 
meats for l^Iuhimmadan pilj^rims to the sicred phees in 
Arabia in the hinds of tht interposing Mr Cook of 
tourist notorut) I do notfthink that it is possible to c\ ig 
gerat< the exttllc efiect th it this w ise mt asiire w^ll h t' <- 
on the Muhammad ms not onl\ of India but of Cential 
Asia and Afgh mist m The journey to Mt cca \v is one of 
extreme h irdshiji and d mgei A few day s igo 1 was dis 
cussing It with the Isawab of Kurw ii who told me tint 
(liven men of his party wire Idled by theAribs who hi 
Slid considered Indiin pilgrims is ereited for them to rob 
\\hen the Muhimmidan worlel reali/is that thi Go\ein 
ment of Her M ijest\ is making eisyr their journey to tin 
holy shiims i filling of giatitude and confidence will be 
unnersd and m no other way could the ittichment of 
Mull imm lelans to the Gove mine it be more cirtiinK 
sieiired The question of aliliwing to beith Hindus md 
Muhammidms a religious iduiation is one which deserve 
not less consider ition bnglish education is an exe client 
thin^ but 111 e a powerful medicmi it should be adminis 
tered w th disention inel we must be c ireful tint we elo 
not inviti a destiuetm demon insteid of i he ding angel 
to trouble the still pool of Indian society 

In this paper I have onlv endoivoured to indicite some 
of those influences which aie most powerful and const int 
in their operation m India anel to describe the Indnn as he 
really is A.t a future timi I will it empt to show in det id 
some phases of Ineliin existence md invite 1 nglish reade rs 
to view the public anel priv ite life of i n itive court to follow 
the pathetic story of i Hindu womans career md to carrtp 
for i time with the wild Bhil m the wooded hills that ovei 
lool the sicred Nerbuddi But these pictures would have 
little meaning without a prehmmiry sketch explinatory of 
the gi neril character of the Indian people md their soci il 
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ind rc Ii^ious surrojLindings There is no counfrx or people 
more wlsrthy of careful study especially by b rglishmt n with 
whose destin\ til'll of Indi i is irrevocably involT ed Fhi re is 
no re ison th-it 4he luiion of T hgland ^tid,Indi i should always 

remun like those media \al marriages in which the bridt 

• 

i,room ind brick, were separittd by a ml ed sword The 
Hindus an x**noble race possessed of manv iirlues and 
high intellectu il gifts ind their gentle lYiturfi is singul irly 
responsu e to gt nerous tre itment Difficult as it may be to 
understind the ir secret heart Englishmen need not despair 
of winning both their respect and their affection Indii 
abounds in problems of e ntrancing interest life conundrums 
which like those propounded by the sphinv English rulers 
must answer or be deioured and for the solution of which 
the only 1 ey s are courage untiring patience and unbounded 
sympathy 

Lmi Giihin 

Cent} al India Febtiiaiy iSS6 
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1 HE annexation of Upper Burmah alone gives the closing 
quarter an exceptional interest and import 4 nce in connection 
with Asiatic history The proclamation of New Years 
Day announced that Thebaw had ceased to reign for ever 
It was less emphatic as to the future form of government 
in his dominions Lord Diiffenn s visit to Mandalay hve 
weeks later marked the practical assumption of governing 
responsibility by the Indian executive, and Mr Gladstone 
sanctioned a wise and statesmanlike course when at the 
beginning of March he luthori/td the Viceroy to issue 
another proclamation annexiinj’’ Upper Burmah to British 
India There is now no room to question the firmness of 
our policy on the Irrawaddy^nd what is not less impor 
tant the connection' between India and Burmah has been 
cemented instead of weakened and rendered practically 
indissoluble It is something at le lA to feel sure that the 
rising agitation to turn the dominions of Ava into a Crown 
Colony or to place them under some protected prince has 
been stifled or allaj ed on the very threshold of our new 
undertaking Lbrd Duflerins visit was attended with 
other advantages than eliminating from our Burmese policy 
some of Its elements of weakness It gave a fillip to the 
activity of our administrators who may have been too much 
disposed to think that their action could, ^lot be improved 
upon, ctnd that everything they did was tbebest thaA could 
be done It also produced the fajl of the Hlootdaw or 
Council of Ministers to whose malign influence much of 
the late disorder in the State is dsrectly due The journey 
of the Viceroy up the Irrawaddy served many practical 
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purposes and its local effect wis undoubtedly heightened by 
the presence of f^<iy Dufferui m a country where female 
influence pi lys'so important a part m the affairs of life and 
of the State •• 

• m 

Regarding the position in Burmah b) the light of our 
former e^periepces in Pegu &nd Tenasserim it must be il 
lowed to b( wery satisfactory and up to the present moment 
oup totnl loss has been insignihcant There «are still binds 
of dacoits and it may be years before these are all dis 
perstd but th^ most numerous band raised by the so- 
called Alompra prince has been stripped 6f its formidable 
character by its inability to keep the small English garrison 1 
at femethen in check There are still large quantities of 
arms in this country and iThscrupulous traders may en- 
deavour to import fresh supplies but no spirit of national 
resistance has been aroused and so long as that is true the 
ultimate pacification of the country is not doubtful although 
daeoity may continue to prev ail Some steps have been 
tiken towards establishinsji friendly relations with the 
southern Shans but the northern tribes of that race, who 
have paid tribute with iiH^ifference to both Chini aref, 
Burmah remain outside the sphere oT^our influence and 
if there is danger of coming trouble m any quarter it is on 
the northern course df the Irrawaddy that it must be ex 
pected The appointment of men like Mr Archibald Col- 
quhoun and Mr J G Scqft to posts in the administration 
is not merely the well deserved reward of exceptional 
enterprise but introduces into the Government mers whose 
mam idea is to promote trade and to establish new means 
of communication Until the country has been mori 
t^quilli/ed It would be premature to exjiect English 
capital to turn any large extent towards Burmah as a 
new Held for iis t mployment All the signs of the Situation 
so far as the internal pondition of Burmah goes are favour- 
able and were our future relations with China settled the 
horizon would be without a cloud 

The last stage of the Afghan frontier delimitation 
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commission has been reached and unless events take an 
untoward course m the next five weeks its labours will 
terminate wit|| out further Jiitch on the bankt. of the Oxus 
at the enCi of thit j^enod The frontier having been 
marked down as far as Meruchak, there only remains m 
the further portion of the fron* ler the question relating to 
Maimem. and Andkhoi which might be turned to the same 
use as the cUmis^of the Sariks and the extent of the 
Penjdeh oasis The preliminary surveys of the English 
and Russian engineer officers and topographers leave a 
smaller loop hole for this course being adopted than was 
the case on the Murghab In fact the head commissioners 
have now nothing more to do than to ride over and con 
firm the line of demarcition suggested and surveyed by 
their subordinates 1 he probability is therefore that the 
commission will be safely returned to India by the time 
of our next issue and it is mooted that it should return 
by way of Cabul or of Badakshan It will be a matter of 
unqualified rejoicing that thia bind of Englishmen and 
nitives of India should have succeeded in lesidmg for 
eighteen months and in returni^ in safety from among the 
treacherous and bwoudthirstyr Afghan Our e'^peditions 
into Central Asia have not been marked with such success 
and credit as to le id us to disparage tke record of this com 
mission It has cert iinly added much to our geographical 
knowledge and we now possess more accurate information 
than would otherwise have been possible about the Ameer s 
positio^^ and policy But we at least do not place the 
smallest amount of trust in any of its conclusions as i 
means of checking the forward movement of Russia on 
Herat and the Hindoo Koosh To illustrate our meaning 
It will be found that the Russian Govergpient will use“ in 
the convention closing the transaction some phrase i»f the 
following description (the dominions of the Ameer Abdur 
rahman) for the country of Afghanistan 1 hat is to say 
they will contend that a successful rebellion against his 
authority in any one of his bordet districts will nullify their 
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obligations English cliplomdcy if it has an) backbone 
will reftise to accept any convention that does not guarantee 
respect for the geographical and not the politics! Afghanistan 

Events in pther parts of \sia ave not of v£ry striking 
interest or importance just now The other frontier com 
mission ongagpd upon the *task of laying down the new 
frontier between I ranee and* China m lonquin cinnot 
be "said like that beyond the ‘Paropamifcus <to see the end 
of Its labours looming pleasantly before ifr In fact its 
difficulties are beginning to be more apparent and it has 
not yet the satisfaction of regarding any Vork that it has 
done The precise points of difference ire of comparative 
unimportance The possession of a village more or less 
will not give the French an^ signal advantige and if the 
Chinese r use difficulties as to their position we may safely 
assume that they do so not because they attribute any 
undue importance to particular places but because they 
have a dist iste for the whole transaction On one point 
the) were firm to the extent of defiance The French 
wanted a consulate in Vunnxn The demand has 
been peremptorily refused, ’yand the Governor General 
that province has taken measured tS show that he is 
prepared for the consequences This particular incident 
IS not likely to have \inpleasant consequences because the 
treaty of peace did not stipulate for this concession 1 he 
really serious matter in ^e question is that the Chinese 
ire beginning to see how very nearly victorious they were 
in Tonquin and the temptation to take full advintage of 
Frances embarrassments throughout the old empire of 
Annam is extremely great The lonquin question is 
tjjjjfcfore far from settled and the regret of the Chinese 
in conjunction with the financial difficulties of M de 
f'reyClnet may reopen the whole dispute Ndw more 
than ever is it becoiping plain how troublesome a depen 
dendy the dearly bought province on the Songcoi must 
prove to the Republic 

In another country of the far h ast events have been in 
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progress which although we do not possess the kej to their 
mastcrj are moulding the destiny of ag important countr} 
and people f e allude to Corea tirhich has now ratified 
her commercial tre^ie» with all the great trading powers 
The e\ ent to which we particularly wish to refer concerns 
the internal condition of Corea rather tl^an its external 
relations At the time of the first Chinese irten ention m 
Corea four years igo the young king s father was earned 
off a prisoner and pi iced in honourable confinement L ist 
October this man named T ii Wang Kjin was suddenl) 
released and allowed to return to his native countrj No 
reason has been given for this step and it is not e is) to sa> 
why Li Hung Chang decided to reverse in one particular 
his well planned policy Another matter has come to light 
which induces us to believe that the return of T ii Wang 
Kun has been sanctioned with the object of securing the 
Chinese a friend at a court where Japanese interests have 
bee n actn ely promoted It is curious it least to learn that 
the Chinese resident in Japai^ takes credit to himself for 
having disco\ ered a plot to murder the Mikado and for 
having apprised his Governm^it of it But really the most 
curious fact in this^cident is that these conspirators hoped 
to carry out their plot by stirring up strife in Corea between 
China and Japan e are justified ih deducing this much 
from these reports that the rivalry between China and 
Japan m Corea is very keen ^ and the progp*ess of that 
country may be hindered and delayed unless our Go\ ern- 
ment strenuously supports counsels of moderation at Tokio 
and Pekin 

The rapidity with which Generkl Annenkofif has laid 
his line of railway as far as the Tejend does not adn^jt of 
senous doubt as to his ability to contilwse it with equal 
celerity to the Oxus No doubt can be felt as to itS gpeat 
lalue to Russia both for purposes of trade and for the 
transport of troops It provides a means of traversing the 
most formidable desert of Central Asia which is sure to 
procure for it the support of commercial people It is 
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obvious that it will allow the 1 50 000 men of the army of the 
Caucasus arjd thfe ^ooop men of the army of Turkestan to- 
join hands at Merv We regret that our own frontier railway 
IS very far from having reac|;ied this ad\ anced^ stage More 
than another twefve months will be required before our 
permanent line into the Pishm valley will be open for traffic 
and although there was some Reason to suppose that the 
greater part of the Bholan railwaj W9uld be working at 
Easter it is not certain that even this expectation will be 
realized Our chagrin may be subdued by reflecting that the 
difficulties we have had to overcome are truly stupendous 
while those of the Russian engineers are simply msigni- 
fiemt but the grand fact remains that Russia will probably 
have connected Samarcand ind the Caspian before our 
< ngines reach Kare^i Gulistan The four ye u's lost between 
1880 and 1884 are thus shown to have been fatally wasted 
and the ground then sacrificed has not been recovered 


REVIEWS 

An Anglo Indian Glossal j 

As our space will not peiynit anything beyond a \ erj brief 
and inadequate notice of this learned and elaborate work 
It may be some amends for our enforced bret ity to e the 
title page m full [ Hobson Jobson A Gloss iry of Anglo 
Indian Colloquial Words and Phrases and of Kindred 
T erms Etymological Histoncal Geographical and Discur 
sive by Col Hem<\ Yule C 13 ,and thelate Akhili Coke 
IIuRi^EiL C tE (Murray )] as best conveying an idea of 
the multifarious contents in the concisest form yet defimtel) 
and comprehensively The quaint but suggestive as it will 
seem on reading the authors explanation of the reasons for 
Its adoption title name is an almost obsolete term by which 
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the British soldier anglicised with Kis usual love of jocular 
slang and indifference to foreign idioi^^ the Shias cry 
Ya Hasan \a Hosain it tfie procession t)f the Mohar 
ram Th« ae\clopment or /■ather degeneration of the 
phrase from its ori^n is fully ctescribecl under its proper 
heading in the body of the Glossary and it will give a fair 
notion of the spirit in whicli^the whole work, has been com 
jiosed \mong such a rich feast of materials to gratify jthe 
ijjpetite of lovers of rare and recondite lore it would be diflfi 
cult to single out any special iteijis as excelling the rest 
for all that we hive examined arc admirable in cjuality and 
treated with a scientific care and literary ability which c mnot 
fail to satisfy the most fastidious taste Notwithstanding out 
hesitation to discrimm ite among so much that is good we 
would venture to mention the article Upas as one which 
struck us as possessing the highest merit It disposes in 
a conclusive manner of the mythical exaggerations which 
have clustered round the tree and been found so handy for 
the illustration of sensitional oijatorj-} since one Foersch m 
the last century wrote a fabi/ous iccount of the lethal 
influc nee it exercised on life lyl vegetation in its vicinity 
f he simple scient fitiw^cts of tfie question seem tp us much 
more entertaining as of course thfey are more mstructiv e 
reading than the giudy legends wlvch formerly passed 
muster reg u’ding this malign product of the Java forests 
Col Yules Glossary should find i place in every library 
It IS a serious work but by no means a dry one it is a book 
of reference but open it where one will a pleasant half 
hour s reading is sure to be found in its pages 


llisto/y of Gujaj at 

1 III OLoii the joint liberality of the Secretary of State for 
India ind Messrs W H Allen and (jo this volume con 
taming i history of the once flovyashing and formidable 
kingdom of Gujarit is given to the world some months 
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after its accomplished editor Sir Edward Clive Bajltj 
quittedjt It fomy [under the title of The Local Muham 
madan Dynasttes Gyjerat (W H Allen and Co )] a 
bC(]ud to Sir Henry Elliots Hiptory^of the ili^b^ilIRnad'in 
Empire of Inclia, •and it carries op the work commenced 
by that historian of nafratiilg the course of past events m 
that country ^rom the information and often in the very 
words pf Its native writers anchchromclers The late Pro 
fessor Dowson s translation of the Gujer iti histofy ‘ Mirat 1 
Sikandari forms the ba^s of the work, but several MSS 
generously lent % the 1 ite Sir Salar J ung have been used 
to improve the text whilst numerous annotations are t iken, 
from authors who wrote more or less incidentally of Gujarat 
affairs 1 he history begins in the eighth century with the 
legendary adventures of the wife of Sawant Singh and her 
son who in course of time became ruler styled B m Raj or 
the Porest King The history is continued in the present 
work IS far as the middle of the sixteenth century with 
the most copious detail ind we understand that another 
volume may be expected ip bring it down nearly to our 
own day Ihe greatest of all the ruleis of Gujarat was 
Ahmed Shah who ascendea the tl'«oae-J»>*i4io founded* 
ih& wonderful city of Ahmedabad and reigned for thirty 
yens over an txtei^ivc territory Of Ahmedabad Ala 
homedan writers declare that travellers ire agreed that 
they have found no Wy in the whole earth so beautiful 
ch irming and splendid Other cities m ly excel it in popu 
1 ition but no other city comes up to it in beauty and 
splendour After a brief examination of this worlc for it 
would unfortunate!) be untrue to say that life is long 
enough to carefully peruse its pages it is impossible to 
re'^st a feeling of admiration for the cour ige that has led 
editoc, md publishers to produce this volume ind t^ promise 
that It shhll have a successor It is calculated to inspire 
respect for English'^ research and to vindicxtc the too 
lightly aspersed reputation of our own Orientalists and 
that wide body of our cotintrvmen materially interested in 
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Western Indn should encourage and reward the labour and 
energy expended m the production of lijliis historj both ot 
whose editors|lTidjtht. misfortune to die before* its completion 


fht, lhblto^>aphy of L^ypt 

• 

pKiNei Ii I \iy\i of Egjpt is to be complimented on 

the useful liteizir\ work [ I he I iterature of Eg) pt and the 
Soudan A Bibliogriphj (Twibner )*] to which he has 
df voted th( leisitre of his dajs of e\ile Fg^pt has^t all 
nges either jiossessed i great literature of her own or at 
tracted by her monuments and jxihtical afirairs the ittention 
of foreign w riters The number of works published about 
this country ‘ from the earliest times to 1885 inclusue 
might seem mcalculible but Prince Ibrahim Hilmj has 
produced what seems to be an almost complete bibliography 
as far as the letter I in one \ olume The remaining letters 
of the alphabet are to bt treated m a second \ olume of 
about tht same size This *achievement is thi more 
n markable because the author has included many irticles 
in the newspaptf o c!*^ne day , and the literature on Gene ral 
Gordon alone hlls fi\ e columns t he volume contains 40c 
pages and Soo columns and on an*a\erige these hive 
references to ten distinct works so^th^t this first volume of 
the bibliography of B-gy pt including the Soudan as Prince 
Ibr^im Hilmy pointedly reminds the reader gives the 
titles ipd fill? bibliographical particulars of not less than 
S 000 works After stating these facts it is not necessary 
for us to add that the work is invaluable os a book of refer 
ence and although it would be impossible to \ouch for its 
complete accur icy w ithout verify ing each entry we can s ly 
that we iha\e tried st\eral little known works with nvhich 
some special researches had made us accidentally familiar 
and that we have found the in correctly i-corded by Prince 
Ibrahim Hilmv 
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Ou 7 Buttticse 

Tjif third Burjnes^ war necessarfty invests with int^est for 
the general reader tfie subject oi its twt) p^edef^^ a of 
vvhich Colonel* Laurie ha^ glv^ tnfl* 4 fio«t dctaila^^r^scnp 
tion possible or desirable^ Ifhejfecond edition of hi^ work 
Our Bufmsse Wars and Relatid^g with Burmah is oppor 
tunely publisTied (W H Allen ^nd Co ) if it cannot be said 
th^t It adds anything to the inTo^atiod 4 >{ the> first edition 
brought out six years ago But on the other hand, there 
can be no doubt that Colonel Laurie has prepared a very 
comjllete account of the campaigns of 1824 band 1852 3 
of the long struggle with the dacoits and of the final 
p icification of the country If the present position of our 
forces ancigidministration on the Irrawxddy is to be under 
stood a due consideration must be paid to our former 
•experiences ind certainly there is no work in which so 
much information on this subject is [brought within the 
same compass as Colonel Laurie s compilation The 
volume shows undoubted defects in literary skill and 
imphcity of arrangement but with all its faults it remains 
one of the most useful hanS^ooks on the sulyect of Lngl sh 
jproceedin^s in Burmah irom 1S24 to 1879 


fiujmese Life 


Oui readers will not need to be told thafr Mr Scott or 
Shway Yoe is a graphic writer His latest work [ Burma 
is It was as it is and as it will be (G Redway )] does 
* not belie his reputation although it is little more than an 
i^pansion of a very interesting lecture which he delivered 
at die Soci^y of Arts The rtproach^of j ignorance 
igainst our public mdh of not knowing where ind what 
Busmah is — in pcoof of which Mr Scott quptes the well 
known story of the legislator who confounded Burmah 
and Bermuda — has beeif removed and in its place is to 
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be found in inert desire J'> acquire the most det iiled 
information about our new possewion ) With rtgard to 
the peoj^le th^ir f jjstoms and waj sof living and thmkin^ 
no^orf - n » ipply thT^inrfjrmatuctp. better than Mr Scott 
and Y s Success is all thd j^r'^tw because he recognizes 
the obligation to mtertst as w 611 as instfuct his readers 


liido China 
1 

TrnsL papers f * Misct llancous Papers relating to Jndo- 
China (Trubner and Co )"] reprinttd for thi Straits Branch 
of the Ro)al Asiitic Socict) form a viluable iddition 
to th< Oriental Senes of their publishers The) in 
selected from Oalrymples Oriental Repertory anti tht 
Asiatic Researches anti the Journal of the Asiatic 

Society tjf Bingal They hue enjoyed an exceptional 

advantage in bemg placed before the English reader under 
the editorship of so sound a scholar as Dr Rost Librarian 
at the Indi i Oftice The information contained therein 
is not confined to what is coj^-monl) understood by the 
t( rm Indo Criu »r» 4 jat extet ds to man) of the islands 
stretching feast and south from the Maliy Peninsula even 
as far is New Guinea Much curious and occasional!! 
useful matter is contained in thfi, reports from British 
igents in the settlements we he lei in Sumitra and Borneo 
tovJflrds the end of the last ind the commencement of the 
jiresent century I ne remarks of one of these gentlemen 
Mr John Jesse who wrote to the Court of Directors from 
Borneo in 1775 as to the means he adopted for establishing 
trade and friendly relations with the n itives are especially 
deserving of notice Among other things he also remarks 
thst the {leople of Borneo who once emoyed a* high 
reputaton as conepierors m the adjacent seas were chiell) 
actuated in concluding a treat) of comtri»^x,e with us by the 
( ngagament we entered into to protect them «.gainst the 
pirates of Mindanao the subsequent breach of which 
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eng igementr on our part resulted in di®- urbing our relations 


lang announ^in^ forjnal ftKjggf Eos6«4gJnj|^it|b) 
represe^tativeilbf the I adia vompan) 

5 our<first acquisaioiT by^uY&ase in Malacca precedec 
ctU 3pe hundred \ears oiir^v annexation of Upuei 


thus our<first acquis9k>n by^uY&ase in Malacca preceded 
exactl) ape hundred )ears oyr^y annexation of Upjier 
Burmah * At Aat period Siam <” '•eiconsi^rtfd an aggressu e 
and formidabfe ?ower by its neiglibour- ^TJie "chapter on 
The 1 races of the Hinc^u Language and Literature extant 
among the Malays by Mr W Marsden is interesting 
and complete for the time when it was written but is now* 
somewhat out of datf The report in i86i of Captains.^ 
Fraser and Borlong of their survey of the Isthmus of Krau 
speiks 11 ^**^ favourable sensi of the practicability and 
financial prospects of a railway from the Pikchan river 
to the Gulf of Siam but later surveys seem to show that 
the cost of excavating a canal across the isthmus would 
be enormous 1 he most recent investigations are legarded 
by some authorities as jus ifying the expectation that this 
isthmus will yet be pierced as Suez has been and as Corinth 
and perht^s Panama will be^ 


\ical Monstas 

iHE opening passages of Mr Goulds introduction* "are 
simply unintelligible* but the main bfidy of the book is 
I curious and not uninforming It must be hoped therefore 
^ that his readers will not be deterred on the threshold of 
*their task from continuing the perusal of his volume Mr 
^ G^ld has dev oted his attention to the study of those 
-^irtyth'ijal monsters which existed in the earlier jstagesjsf 
the worlifl!^^'* \ Ihd of which all have i^*^novv 
d« j/«ared %jlK ^statements about the serpent 
recorded in this volume £ ‘ Mythical Monsters by Cie\ui ls 
Gould (W H Allen and^Co )] were to be accepted as sober 
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matter of fact volume^ shows considerable powers 

of rese^eh as well as a and ^ncursive reading, from 
which ^ au^oi^,,^ coll$ited tAu^ evidence and a still 
gr^t^ -^^tWitjity jpf<iyjp/|jlar fiuseEf»tftipn qpncermng the 
dra^o^ sife set, ser^nt thVf ^<a,>orn, the phoenix The 

long chapter on the CJjfeesf drag^-vwhicl? is^to the 
Celestials what, the if to Englana or^e eagle to 
France — is^ we , cfiji testjt^ji* particularly ^^ijf^restwg srnd 
both the ^t^niGorn and the phoenix are shown to be as 
common to the far East as they cue in our own legendary 
history On thef whole Mr Goulds work is ope jikely 
j ^o excite some curiosity and the absence of scientific 
j,»firetension may ensure for it a wide circle of readers 


The Legends of the Punjab 

Cvpiviv Richai D Tjmiii has identified himself with the 
illustration of the folk lore and legendary history of the 
Punjab and in the two volumes entitled The Legends 
jof the Panj[ab (frubner and^ ) he has provided a very 
considerable instatflfSnt towards the completion lof a worx 
to w hich he has devoted himself with characteristic ener^jA 
for some years past 1 he subject is 'not one that can ’"Vi 
disposed of in a few lines and ortCbjf present occasion we 
do not pretend to do more than chronicle, ^he appearance 
of these volumes and to express our opinion that they 
open out to the English reader a new field, compara*^ively 
speaking, of knowledge regjarding the inhabitants of 
jierhaps the most interesting of all the province** of India ^ 
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